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This Beautiful, Large 
World Globe 


Model 
(In Full Colors) 


Special Offer! 


Think of it—this beautiful large World-Globe (in full colors) will be 4 
sent to you absolutely FREE during this amazing Underwood Bargai 
offer. 

There is nothing that so vividly portrays—to grown ups and childrei 
alike—the events-of-the-day as a practical and attractive globe It; 


a ‘real’ beauty. G C 
Don’t wait—fill out and mail the money-saving coupon below. 


DAK With This— 


Bargain Offer! 


WORLD FAMOUS Se 

UNDERWOOD’; 
At 1 /2 Mfgs. Orgl. @ 

Below Price 


Over 2 million buyers paid $100.00 (cash) 
for this famous Underwood No. 5 of- 
fered direct-to-you at far below % 
original price—and on easiest terms 
besides. Positively the greatest 
rebuilt typewriter bargain ever 
offered! A beautiful regulation % 
full size Underwood. Standard 4-row™ 
keyboard; standard width carriage; “™ 
margin release; back space; every essen- 
tial feature in standard typewriters. 


NO MONEY DOWN!! 


The exceedingly low price of only $39.90 (cash) or on easy 
terms, cannot last long. Only by a very fortunate purchase 
direct from the manufacturers makes this amazing money- . 2a re a 
saving opportunity possible. Prices are rising steadily—Act | International Typewriter Exchange 


Fully Guaranteed s Y 
y' 


Refinished ar 
(Refinished) prare : 


Engli: 


10-Day 


Send No Money. 
see and try this typewriter for 10 full 
days without paying one penny deposit. 


Sant Speed Typewriting 


Totes tale Montcated you. Use and enjoy it as your own during trial I have paid $44.90 (term price) in full. 


quickly ai 1 get the lowest prices ever offered. Clip and mail 231 West M 5t., Ch Hl. | 
the coupon NOW! Dept. 1212 l 
i , Send Underwood No. 5 (F.0.B. Chicago) at once, 
Learn Touch Typewriting Easiest Terms Ever Offered together with world Globe offer, for 10-days' trial. If 
lete o 5 3 ‘f — nuine I am not perfectly satisfied can return it express | 
Conus ot the amore an i egy ole isk to collect. If I keep it I will pay $3.00 a month until l 


lv ed, dur- period. If you decide to keep it—pay only,10c a 
ing this offer. wines day in convenient easy monthly terms of $3.00 NQMC. .ccccccccccccccccccs cocccerccce ASScccccee | 
per month. 
AGEPOEB. cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccesecccece coccce | 


International Typewriter Exchange DO. sv .cccwnpseedcsesedsecectees BA ccccce cece { 
231 W. Monroe St. Dept.1212 #$ Chicago 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


es You can secure a high school education in 
your spare time by studying the new courses 
the International Correspondence 


prepared by 
Schools. 
These courses are equivalent to the courses given 
in resident high schools. They have been specially 
arranged for men and women who wish to meet 
college entrance examinations, to qualify for a 
business position, or to make up the education they 
missed when forced to leave school too soon. 


GO TO HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME 


literature, geography, katte, bookkeeping, drawing, 
geometry, shorthand, ph ysics, chemistry, salesman- 
ship, advertising, civics, trigonometry, economics, 
corporation finance, money and banking, business 
and trade economics, etc. A diploma is given at 
graduation. 

The lessons are easy to understand and you will 
make rapid progress because you will be én a class 
by yourself and you will study under the guidance 
of instructors who are sincerely interested in you. 


iy The College Preparatory Course, the High Just mark and mail the coupon and we will 
}@School Commercial Course and the High School gladly send yeu interesting free booklets describing 
English Course include English, algebra, ancient, the High School Courses of the I. C. S. or any other 

\ | medieval, modern and U. S. history, physiology, subject in which you are interested, 

—_ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

SB 


about the subject before which I have marked X in 


D0 College Ponpiemery Course 
C) High School Vocational Course 


BOX 4907-G, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a +A of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” 
the list below: 
(C0 High School Commercial 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


and full particulars 


Course School English Course 
DD High School Agiud Geen . , 


Business Management Bookkeeping mo Se and Typing 
y Industrial Management Secretarial Work i ay era Service 
Personnel Management Spanish [] French Ratiway Mail Clerk 
al Trafic Management Salesmanship Common School Subjects 
Accounting and C. P. A, Advertising High School Subjects 
yon Coaching Business Corresponden Tilustrating 
ae Gi Cost Accounting Show Card and Sign Lettering Cartooning 
ull TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
. (Electrical Engineering (0 Civil Engineer [] Mining Architectural Deefenee 
Electric Lighting Surveying and Mapping Structural En: 
7 Mechanical Engineer Steam Engineering Chemistry _ 
| Mechanical Draftsman Plumbing and Heating Automobile Work 
Machine Shop Practice Architect [] Concrete Builder Aviation Engines 
L) Railroad Positions LJ Architects’ Blueprints ‘ iculture (1) Navigation 
| Lj Gas Engine Operating L) Contractor and Builder athematics [() Radio 
| Name. 
| Street Address 
| ee State Occupat 
{ Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the International Corr d Schools Canedt Ltd., Montreal, Conada 
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WAS LICKED-THEN AA TIP GOT BILL A GOOD JOB! 


START TO SUCCESS IN RADIO, 
MAIL THIS ONE TONIGHT 


MY RAISE DIDN'T COME THROUGH 
MARY~-1 MIGHT AS WELL GIVE UP. 
IT ALL LOOKS SO WOPELESS, 


» IT ISN'T HOPELESS EITHER 
_ BILL. WHY DON'T YOU 

TRY A NEW FIELD 
LIKE nasuys 


TOM GREEN WENT 
INTO RADIO AND HES 
MAKING GOOD MONEY, 
TOO. ILL SEE HIM 
RIGHT AWAY, 


TOM'S RIGHT~AN UNTRAINED | TRAINING FOR RADIO IS EASY AND T™ 
MAN HASN'T A.CHANCE. I'M | GETTING ALONG FAST =< 
GOING TO TRAIN FOR ane st A IOS SERVICING Sere | 
RADIO TOO. IT'S woo » 
m TODAY'S FIELD OR INSTALLING 10 
OF GOOD PAY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


“up See, 


THERE'S NO END To THE **éR 
GOOD JOBS FOR THE et 
TRAINED RADIO MAN 


WRI. TRAINING CERTAINLY PAYS. 
OUR MONEY WORRIES ARE 
OVER AND WE'VE A BRIGHT 
‘FUTURE AHEAD IN RADIO. 


OH BILL, 17 WONDERFUL 4 


I'LL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 
In Your Spare Time For A 


GOOD RADIO JOB 


MAIL THE COUPON ae Get the facts about Radio—the 
field with a future. N. BR. I. training fits you for jobs in con- 
nection with the manufacture, sale and operation of Radio 
equipment. It fits you to go in business for yourself, = 
sets, operate on board sifips, in broad 
tion, police Radio and many other nn a My FREE 
book tells how I train you quickly at home in spare time to 
be a Radio Expert. 


xe y Many Radic Experts Make $30, $50, $75 2 Week 
Why struggle along in a dull job with low pay and no future? 
H E R E . S P R ie] re] F Start training now for the live-wire Radio field. I have helped 
any men make more money. Hundreds of successful men now 


e m: 
that my trainin & PAYS 1% Badio cot their start through N. B. I. training. 
- Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 
Hold your joh. I'll not only train you in a few hours of your 
spare time a wevk, but the day you enroll I start sending you The man who has dil- 
Extra Money Job Sheets which quickly show you how to do rected the Home-Study 
Radio repair jobs common in most every neighborhood. I give ‘Training of more men 
you Radio Equipment for conducting experiments and making for ‘the Radio industry 
tests that teach you to build and service practically every type than any other man in 
of receiving set made. Otis Denton, 14105 Lorain Ave., Cleve- America, 
ning land, Ohio, writes: ‘‘I picked up $1800 while studying. ‘The 
hemes finishing your time I gave my Radio work aid not interfere with my other 
mCourse 1 Radio business. 
Expert for the largest Money naw ln My gross Find Out What Radice Offers 
goods store in income in cash one My book has shown hundreds of fellows how to make more money 
= = month was over ae = and win success. It’s FREE to any ambitious fellow over 15 
00 want 20d,1 also did a credit years of age. Investigate. Find out what Radio offers you. 
.° y— Dusiness whic $200. Read what my greduates are doing and making, about my Money 


Gots dob While 


uff, 601 W. ees ors speak s Back Agreement, and the many other N. ER. I. features. Mail 
Austin, Texas. good word for N. R. 1., the coupon in an envelope, or paste it on a lc post card TODAY. 


i8th St., 


I will be glad to do 
”’—Oti . Wolfe, J. B. E. SMITH, President, Dept. snp 
Harlan, Ky. ate eee tional ial Radio o Institute, Washington, D. C. 


"2 my surra, P: President, Dept. 5ND 
National Radio Institute, W. D. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send your book which ints out 
the spare time and full time job opportunities in Radio and your 50- a method 
of training men at home in spare time to become Radio Experts. 
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Itself 
oan the end of my first 
mor 


¢ than tripled MD vwcbéuscecnadon 
yer — ar aa Asaeeanccaacecccacccacccsesssccccsens AGE... ..ccceeees 
Other fellows need not be 
afraid to start the Course ADDRESS. 


SESAME EREOE REO EEE EERE EERE EEE EEE HET EEEEEEEEREEEESES EES OHHH SEES 


‘or se it more 
than pays. ft for itself.”— Be ntccsccsctsene coccccscccccccces STATE. ccccccccccs ccccccvccecs 
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AMAZING NEW 
37 FEATURE 


Home Gym Ouffit and Training Course 


You nave over half o ghis amazing course of of phys 

¢ Husky 2 ie Muscle Bulider Cxorciter, 
Se “Adjustable 

er for back and shoulder de- 


Your Back, Gauge. 
pecrets of Chest * to 
‘ower for Legs and Thighs. 
es oe ee Free. 
what to do each ani 


othe! features, Yo say's ny 
Ac ‘ore offer ex- 
y name and ad- 


th 
HERCULES EXERCISES 
49 East 2ist St. Dept, M-i3 

New York, N. Y.Q1 tne. 


300 POWER 
U. S. A. MICROSCOPE 
Pak SoS esata ge 


priate, clues, etc. Subs tantial 
out, easy focusing, adjustable removable mirror, 
fine optical system. 


FOR DETAILS OF MY 
‘‘Pay-Tuition-After- 


Graduation’’ Plan 


Prepare for jobs in Radio Broadcast, Talki: 
Television by 12 weeks of practical shop work Ben Fee 
Coyne Radio Shops, on real RADIO and Sound equipment. 
*t need advanced education or = eience. Free Le povment a 


‘ou don 
life, Many 
ODAY 454 frees a0 Es ration Ale pay ve 
our training. 


~aic ‘ 4m 12) weeks 
a SEND TODAY 


earn 
included. MAIL COUPO) 
have become successful Radio 


, COYNE ELECTRICAL & RADIO ag 


a Street, 95.7A, 
co Radio Book and facts. Tell me about 
er-Graduation’’ Plan. 


STATE 


DON’T BE CU 
Until You Try 


PILES 22.2 


- pile suffering. If you have piles in 
form write for a sample of Bay 
Pile —, and you will oes 4 day tha ‘2 


Classi f ed 
Advertising 


Patents Secured 


PATENTS—Reasonable terms. Book am advice free. L, F. 
Randolph, Dept. 513, Washington, D. 


PATENTS SECURED. _Two valuable booklets sent free. Write 


immediately: Victor J. Evans & Co., 411-A, Victer Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Detectives—Instructions 


ECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 


DET Work home or travel. 
DETECTIVE particulars free. 


START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Franklin tastitute, Dept. D 196, 
Rochest N. Y. 


:, Rush to me without charge (1) 32- 
book with list of U. S. Government 
(2) Tell me how. to get one of these 
(3) Send sample coaching tests. 


Get ready imme- /~ 
diately. 
Men—Women. S 
Common educa- s ioe 
tion sufficient. © 8 


Mail ? ine 


today sure. / address 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER! GEORGE WAGONER, 2640-A agg ~ ion — 
J 2 . » New Yor 
Order now! | Receizan fen pret dissectin: ig yomre rag net plein slides, iin ” 
Sollaptind fer" apling quad, suthoritstive 12 pase instruction book aod b via 0 BE A DETECTIVE.—Make secret investigations, Experience 
qpectmens fer cbeorvation and mounting. | adr Quic CK! Only $2.98, postage free unnecessary. Write, United Detective System, 1623H W. Grand, 
for all é dy cabinet case. Send money order Chicago. 
or pay postman pine pd postaae. Money a hen not satisfied. 
J. H. Winn Mfg. Co., Dept. 3112, 124 W. 23d St., New York Agents Wanted 
AGENTS: Smash go prices. Santos Coffee 12c lb. 4-0z Vanilla 
8%c. Razor Blades 10 for 8%c. 100 sticks Chewing Gum 12c. 
150 other bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write Carnation Co., 
SR, St. Louis, Mo. 


Salesmen Wanted 


SALESMEN WANTED for responsible positions. 
ent, permanent fieid. Build steady, year round business calling on 
stores, manufacturers, offices, business establishments. Lowest 
prices, fine profits, hundreds of products, experience unnecessary. 
Samples free. Kaeser & Blair, Inc., Dept 12, Davis Lane 
Penna R. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New, differ- 


Old Money Wanted 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Do you know that Coin Collectors pay 
up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And high premiums for 
all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 440 Mehl Bidg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Bow-Legs Straightened 


Please mention this magazine 


when answering advertisements 


WITHOUT INTERRUPTING daily routine. Inexpensive. Write. 
New York Surgical Appliance, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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the Diesel 


* 
uh 


th Dieset engines will 
for jobs after a few y 


in thie: field, you need not worry petition. 


Dept. B-97, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Vanilla 
mm 12c, 
ion Co., 


ums for 


£ Engineer. 


stry and grow u 
ere is practical: petition i: 
is — 24-0 — 2 


is Your Job Safe? 


Just as the gasoline engine c ed the jobs 
of thousands who depended on horse-drawn 
vehicles for their ot now the Diesel 
engine is fast invading both the power and 
transportation fields, and Saamening the pres 
ent jobs of thousands of workers. 


What This New Field Offers You 


Diesel engines are fast replacing steam and gasoline 
engines in a plants, motor trucks and busses, loco- 
motives and ships, aircraft, tractors, dredg 


pments— 

cyeles; lew- and high-speed ard heavy duty types; Diesel- 
electric generating systems, etc.—in our course. Includes 
all text material— with special diagrams for quick un- 
derstanding of this new power. 
Get our Free Diesel Booklet and find out what 
p the Diesel field offers you—how quickly you can obtain a 

complete ——— of Diesel engine principles and 
operation by spare-time study at home. Asking for infor- 


start your training mow and get estab- — involves no obligation—but it may mark the turn 


ng point in your life. Write TODAY for full information, 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
Hardened Arteries ~ Stroke 


New discovery, 2 harmless, vegetable Epon has brought relief 
to hundreds of sufferers from high blood pressure, and its kindred 
ailments—hardened arteries, stroke, kidney and bladder inflammation. 

Guaranteed Relief. Utena is sold on a money-back guarantee. Write 
cs describing your condition, and receive free literature. 


Cc dizzi fainting 
spells, heart pains, cramps, numbness in arms and 
legs, ‘‘pins and needies”’ Poco ghee others. 
Send Ne Meney. Dela leading te stroke 
and heart failure. Write tad sedan for full paw Anke my 
NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


668 Insurance Exchange Bidg. 
Sheen Please Write. 


~ NERVOUS? INDIGESTION? 


you are nervous, suffer with indigestion, on 
fal feces and. that tired enbansted Sesling, ©. neseous 

Spdition may be causing all the trouble. SHAW’S 

TABLETS will relax your nerves and help oun these 

ou Act at once. Get our regular 25 cent pack- 

age for just 1@ cents. Offer expires shortly. ones 


back if not satisfied. Not habit “Toxine. Ne narcotics. 
Address 


SHAW PRODUCTS 
4064 Bronx Boulevard, Dept. _8, New York, N. ¥. 


ANY PHOT oO. ENLARGED 
See cena 


animals, 
of gro icture. Safe return of 
Sricinal nyup pacnere. Eats 


SEND NO MONEY Za:z:tzr2< ; 


tif: 


and within a week you will receive your 
Uife-like enlarge: 


STANDARD ART STUDIOS, 1045. Jetterson St. Dept. 765-W Ghicase 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with years 
of needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. This 
marvelous appliance permits 
the opening to close, yet 
holds rupture securely, com- 
fortably—day and night. ~ 
Thousands report rae me Light, neat-fitting. 
No hard pads, metal girdle or parts to chafe or gouge. 
Patented in U.S. and 13 foreign countries. Try one 
10 DAYS WITHOUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be 
delighted. Free book on Rupture and convincing facts 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS COMPANY, 188A State St, Marshall, Mich. 
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FAISE TEETH 
, ae % et Fee > 


I have been makin 


. Haren, Dept. 1251, 


(lai 
ed i 


adit 


approval. Just mail the coupom and we'll send you 
“— set of these remarkable auto books, just off the 
press. Whether you are a mechanic or helper, ex- 
rentice, auto owner or driver, if 
you’re interested in + about 
automobile mechanics, then advantage 
of this FREE OFFER. 
Over 300 pages on DIESEL Engines 
A better job—in the 
dustry. 


CAN YOU FIX IT? 


opaer booke tell step 


of the huge profits are waiting for any man 
who even half tries to improve himself. 
Learn auto engineering with these wonder 
ks a new way—without studying or 
ly = the JIFFY IN- 
mswer to any auto 
Built by eleven of America’s 
greatest automobile eng written 
in simple Sasuee a - you can under- 
stand it. Very newest cars, all covered. 
jee FREE! Privilege of consulting 
6 Big Volumes eet Engineers of Amore 


These 
b: ty HOW to take eut 
via y in eye kil 
shim steering—to 
ic—how = we 


and Then he 
ick expert way to FIX i 
provements tally 
tesa 


memorizing. 


trade course at less than @ 
t e cost. 


1935 Edition ican Technical Seclety for one 

2500 2000 illustrations, witheut cest if you mail 
i by he ete., includ- 

a Engines, Avia ton 


joaaet 


year 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Bis ore . Drexel Avenue & S8th St., Dept. A9319, Chicage, Ill 


ne oe 
| ~~ Teen Be. Dept BOSsIe. C Chicago, M. 

uld like to see the new 6-volume edition of your AUTO BOOKS. I will psy 
very charges boat it I qeesme to, I may return them express 
collect. aye use to keep t 
balance at the rate of only $3 a month, — $24.80 is 
sulting membership as per your offer above. Send b: 


hem, I will send you $2 end pay the 
Please include free con 
new 1935 edition. 


City 
Attach ‘letter stating age, occupation and name aad at. of employer and at least 
one businesa man as reference. 
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Help Your Kidneys 


Without Drastic Drugs 


You have 9 million tiny tubes or filters in your Kidneys, 
which are at work night and day cleaning out Acids and poisonous 
Wastes and purifying your blood, which circulates through your 
260 times an hour. So it’s no wonder that poorly func- 
tioning Kidneys may be the real cause of Feeling Tired, Run- 
Down, Nervous, Getting Up Nights, Rheumatic Pains, and other 


Nearly everyone is likely to suffer from poorly functioning Kid- 
neys at times, because modern foods and drinks, weather changes, 
exposure, colds, nervous strain, worry and over-work, often place 
an extra heavy load on the Kidneys. 

Because cheap, drastic, irritating drugs and neglect may endan- 
ger your Kidneys, you can’t afford to take chances. If functional 
Kidney and Bladder disorders make you suffer from Getting Up 
Nights, Leg Pains, Nervousness, Backache, Circles Under byes, 
Dizziness, Loss of Energy, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, Swollen 
Joints, Acidity, or Burning, Smarting, and Itching, you don’t need 
to take chances. All druggists now have the most modern, ad- 
vanced treatment for these troubles—a doctor’s prescription called 
Cystex (pronounced Siss-Tex). 


City Health Doctor 
Praises Cystex 


Doctors and druggists in 22 countries ap- 
prove of the prescription Cystex, because of 
its splendid ingredients and quick action. 
For instance, Dr. W. R. George, for many 
years Health Commissioner of Indianapolis, re- 
cently wrote the following letter: ‘‘There is 
little question but what properly functioning 
Kidney and Bladder organs are vital to health. 
Insufficient Kidney excretions are the cause of 
much needless suffering with Aching Back, 
Weakness, Swollen Joints, and Rheumatic 
Pains, Headaches, and a generally run-down 
condition. Cystex definitely corrects frequent 
causes of such conditions and exerts a splendid 
influence in flushing poisons from the urinary 


World Wide Success 


Cystex is not an experiment, but is a proven success in 22 
different countries throughout the world. It is prescribed espe- 
cially for functional Kidney and Bladder disorders, and for this 
reason it is swift, sure, and safe in action. It helps the Kidneys 
in their work of cleaning out the blood and removing poisonous 
Acids and wastes in the system and soothes and tones raw, sore, 
irritated, Bladder membranes, Cystex is a scientifically prepared 
prescription and the formula is im every package so that your 
doctor or druggist can tell you that it does not contain dope, 
Narcotics, or habit-forming drugs. 


Guaranteed To Work 


Cystex is the only international prescription scientifically pre- 
pared for functional Kidney and Bladder disorders that you can 
obtain under a guarantee of complete satisfaction or money back. 
For this reason you should not experiment with cheap or ques- 
tionable drugs which may be drastic and irritating to the delicate 
Kidney and Bladder tissues. Cystex not only has proved its 
sterling worth by helping millions of sufferers 
throughout the world, but is guaranteed in 
your own particular case. Put it to the 
test. See for yourself how much younger, 
stronger, and better you can feel by simply 
cleaning out your Kidneys with this doctor's 
prescription. Cystex must bring you a new 
feeling of energy and vitality in 48 hours 
and fix you up to your complete satisfaction 
in 8 days or you merely return the empty 
package and it costs nothing. You are 
the sole judge of your own satisfaction. 
Cystex costs only 3c a dose at druggists 
and as the guarantee protects you fully, 
you should not take chances with neglect. 
Ask your druggist for Cystex today. 


Dr. W. R. George tract.”’ 
Ti At ity aire BS ) 
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TO START Auditor 
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$90 to US Border Patrot 
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M ONT! HLY {} Boec Boos! Investigator ee Opr. 
M E N INSTRUCTION BUREAU Dept. 451,St. Louls, Meo. 

Send me ow Qualify for 


MUSIC 
Teacher — 


LEARN AT HOME. 

to play by note, Piano, Fe 

Ukulele, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 

Guitar, Piano Accordion, Saxophone, 

Clarinet, or any other instrument. 

Wonderful improved method. Simple 

as A BC. No “‘numbers’’ or trick 

music. Cost averages only a few 
cents a day. Over 700,000 students. 2 & 

Write today for Free Booklet and Free 

FREE BOOK i. eosen explaining this metho in detail. 
piasinly 


Demonstration 
Tell what your 


c ee SCHOOL ‘OFM music. 3 38912 ‘Brunswick Bide., New York City 


Please mention this magazine 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 


pane 
i 

Mike ee tenuis R es seaeate LEATHER tan 
and make up furs for sparetime p: 


FREE BOOK “77505, “ella 

Hanters, get thie wonderful book. Its 

Now Free. Send postal card ae 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


We step now into 1936. It holds new promise of progress 
because of the carefully digested tabulation of expressed desires 
during the period we have covered together. 


H. P,. Lovecraft returns to science-fiction with a three-part 
serial, “At the Mountains of Madness,” starting in the February 
issue. This story is not in exact line with the general run of 
science-fiction—but it is good science and it creates one of the finest 
word pictures I have ever read. You will find solid enjoyment and 
much food for thought as you read it. 

Also scheduled for next month are: “Mathematica,” by John 
Russell Fearn, undoubtedly one of his best efforts to date; “Cones,” 
by F. B. Long, Jr.; “Death Cloud,” by David R. Daniels; and 
“Buried Moon,” by Raymond Z. Gallan. 


The creation of an interesting magazine of fiction requires the 
intelligent tc, ONE of many elements. You and I have seen 
many magazines become monotonous because of SAMENESS. That 
is the danger which is constant to any magazine where the man 
who occupies the editor’s chair is not an editor—and there are 
many such, 

If one story appeals UNANIMOUSLY to a reading audience as 
GREAT, I feel it my duty to avoid another story similar in style and 
background, lest the very things that made the first appeal destroy 
the value of BOTH as interesting reading. 

If the story contains the germ of a new and thought-provoking 
idea, I am prejudiced in its favor. Thus I classify “The Isotope 
Men” with its superscientific projection of actual isotope experi- 
mentation; and “Strange City” with its intriguing electrical “life 
transfer” which links closely to the theory of life held by the late 
Thomas Edison. 

To balance this presentation of idea stories, we seek and find 
an imaginative science-adventure in “Smothered Seas.” To com- 
plete the balance “Blue Magic” carries on. And the spaceways are 
represented, and the distant planets, and psychological science— 
in the shorts. 

Thus a magazine is made, keened, and put together. Stories as 
foils for stories. Contrasts set to emphasize contrasts. Varied 
interests carefully spaced so as not to pall by their sameness. 

I have wanted to chat with you about this for a long time and 
to-day it just sort of bubbled out. I know it will help us to under- 
stand each other better. What you want me to do—and what I’m 
trying to do are one and the same.—The Editor. 


Smothered Seas 


“It’s your fuel,” she said, triumphantly. “I drained the tank!” 


by Ralph Milne Farley 


and Stanley G. Weinbaum 


The seas crept with green. 


at war, fighting for her very life 

against the Asiatic Union. And yet 
the American people—even army offi- 
cers—found time for recreation. Rec- 
reation was a necessity, to take one’s 
mind off the titanic struggle. 

Lieutenant Richard Lister, clad in 
swimming trunks, sat on a beach rug, 
staring moodily out across the Pacific 
Ocean toward the Seal Rocks and be- 
yond, his hands clasped across his 
tanned knees, his bronzed face tense. 

“Let's not talk about the war; let’s 
talk about us!” he exclaimed to Sally 
Amber, whe sat beside him. 

The girl turned her strange, dark 
eyes inquisitively upon him. 

“You shouldn’t feel that way, Dick,” 
she said seriously. “Particularly as 
you’re in such an important branch of 
the service. I’m not kidding; I mean 
it. Where would the country be with- 
out your Bureau of Military Biology 
and Bacteriology? We'd all be wiped 
out by the Asiatic Union’s germs!”’ 

“Sure. And if it weren’t for their 
bacteriologists, they'd be wiped out by 
our germs. It’s a deadlock, I tell you, 
like this whole war. Look at Alaska: 
For more than a year now the Khan 
has been holding that little corner from 
Rocky Point to Cape Espenberg, and 
we haven't been able to budge his line 
a single inch, nor has he been able to 
budge ours. Each army is protected 
by one of those impenetrable Beckerley 
electrical fields. 

“Alaska is the key to the whole situa- 
tion, with the Khan there in person. 
If we could just get through his Beck- 


|: was the year 2000. America was 


It crawled 
up the shores and smothered the hills! 


erley field, and put an end to him, the 
whole Asiatic Union would crumble. 
It’s only his personality that can hold 
together such naturally hostile groups 
as the Siberian Russians, the Japs, the 
Chinese, the Tartars, and so forth. 
Without him, they’d be at each other’s 
throats in 4 few hours!” 

“Well, why doesn’t somebody do 
something about it?” asked Sally, imp- 
ishly. 

“Lord knows we've tried!” Lister ex- 
claimed. “‘Ten or a dozen brave Ameri- 
cans have gottén through the enemy 
lines, and tried to assassinate him, only 
to be captured, and subjected to hor- 
rible torture and death.” 

The gir! shuddered, and pulled one 
corner of the beach rug up around her 
shoulders. 

“T don’t suppose I’d rate as a ‘brave 
American, ” she said. 

“T’d take a chance on your bravery,” 
Lister declared. 

“Why doesn’t America land troops 
in Asia?” Sally asked. 

Lister stared at her sharply. 

“You know as well as I do,” he said. 
“Although America controls the seas 
ever since we annihilated the Khan’s 
fleet off the Marianas six months ago, 
yet he has ten million men under arms 
in Asia. What good would it do us 
to land our five million against such 
odds? No, we've got to lick the mad 
Khan in Alaska—somehow.” 

“He isn’t mad!” snapped Sally, un- 
expectedly. 

“How do you know?” 

“T’ve—l’ve—well, I’ve seen him.” 
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“T didn’t ‘know you’d ever been in 
Asia.” 

“There are lots of things about me 
that you don’t know,” she retorted. 
“My father is dead, and I am quite 
wealthy. I’ve traveled a lot. Three 
years ago I was in the eastern cap- 
ita—Harbin; and, what’s more, I’ve 
been in Moscow, the western capital, 
too.” 

“So you've seen the mad Khan,” 
mused Lister. “Did you ever see the 
woman they call Princess Stephanie? 
What’s she like? She’s supposed to be 
very beautiful.” 

Sally shrugged. “Oh, she’s all right, 
if you like that type,” she replied airily. 
“She’s dark and has Khazar blood in 
her, and she’s about my age—and any- 
way, why are you questioning me? Go 
on with your little lecture.” 

“About us?” he asked hopefully. 

“No.” She reached out one slim 
hand, and gently patted his knee. 
“About the Beckerley electrical fields. 
What are they? How do they operate?” 


HE FROWNED thoughtfully, try- 
ing to phrase his answer in words that 
a girl would understand. 

“It’s an application of Morelle’s ex- 
periment with electrical eddy currents,” 
he said. “I’m a botanist, not an elec- 
trical engineer, but I know that the idea 
involves the refraction of lines of mag- 
netic force. 

“Tt works like this: Over each army 
on the Alaskan front the scientists have 
created a dome of electrical tension— 
a magnetic field. Any shell or drop 
bomb passing through this magnetic 
field is instantly heated to white heat 
by the electrical eddy currents induced 
in it by the field, and is thus caused to 
explode in mid-air. 

“Every city is likewise protected by 
a Beckerley field. You know how each 
auto-copter, on leaving the city limits 
of San Francisco, has to stop and be 
pushed through an iron-shielded subway 
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until it’s peyond the Beckerley field? 
Well, that’s because the gasoline in the 
tank woula be heated to the flash point 
by the walls of its container.” 

“How about solid shot?” asked Sally. 

“That can pass through a field, of 
course, but what chance has solid shot 
of doing much damage? Our own cop- 
ters could down any possible fleet of 
enemy planes long before they could 
drop enough solid missiles to do appre- 
ciable harm to a city; and as for the 
Alaskan front, the most that either side 
could do would be to chip a few rocks 
in the Yukon Hills. 

“No, the situation’s a deadlock; the 
Khan is swept from the sea, but his 
enormous army prevents our invading 
Asia, and neither side can advance an 
inch in Alaska because of the Becker- 
ley fields. It can’t even become a war 
of attrition, because both the Asiatic 
Union and the United States are en- 
tirely self-supporting, and can never be 
starved intc submission.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Sally Am- 
ber in an odd voice. Suddenly she 
shrugged her smooth, brown shoulders 
as if to change the subject. ‘Will Ad- 
miral Allen be here Saturday?” she 
asked casually. 

“Why, no, I don’t think ” Lister 
caught himself abruptly. Allen had told 
him, in the very strictest of confidence, 
of a proposed attempt to cut the Asiatic 
supply line to Alaska by a concentrated 
attack on Behring Strait. The Pacific 
fleet, idle since the engagement near the 
Marianas, was to sail secretly before 
dawn on Saturday. 

He glared. “Why do you ask such 
a question?” he snapped. “If I knew, 
I shouldn’t tell, and you know it.” 

Sally laughed. “Silly! she chided. 
“Tt was just that I was considering hav- 
ing him and you and that flying detec- 
tive, Jim Cass, to a little dinner at my 
apartment Saturday. You see, [ still 
haven’t met Jim Cass, and you've 
spoken of him so often that I’m curi- 


ous. After all, if he’s a friend of yours, 
Dick ” She smiled very tenderly 
at him. 

Lister shook his head. “Captain Cass 

is no friend of mine,” he declared. 
“He’s just an officer of the military 
intelligence who breezes into my labora- 
tory from time to time, and pokes 
around looking for clues and trouble. 
He gives me the creeps. I never knew 
such a cold-blooded man! MHe’d turn 
his own mother over to a firing squad, 
if he thought it would help win the 
war.” 
' “Well, wouldn’t you or I do as much 
for our country?” asked Sally. “And, 
besides, his very coldness intrigues me. 
I want to meet him.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Lister. 
we time for another swim?” 

She puckered her lips disapprovingly. 
“Oh, no!’ she exclaimed decidedly, 
“The water's so full of that horrible 
green slime that it’s no pleasure to swim. 
Let’s start back to town.” 

“Tt is bad,” he agreed. “It’s just a 
variety of conferve—what we com- 
monly call alge. There have been some 
complaints of it in the drinking water, 
too. It’s harmless, but they ought to 
chlorinate the city reservoir.’’ He rose 
and stretched. “Let’s dress and get 
started, then.” 

It was not quite 2:00 p. m. when 
they landed Sally’s convertible helicop- 
ter in front of the building near the 
Presidio that served as the office and 
laboratory of the local unit of the Bu- 
reau of Military Biology and Bacteri- 
ology. Lister stepped reluctantly out 
of the machine, and turned to Sally at 
the wheel. 

“To-nigat ?” he asked hopefully. 


She shook her head. “Sorry. I have 
to dine with some family friends.” 

“To-morrow night, then?” 

“T shouldn’t. I #4 

“But you will,” he stated positively. 
“Heaven knows if I’ll be stationed here 


“Have 
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long, and I don’t want to waste a mo- 
ment.” 

“Why ?” she asked sharply. “Do you 
expect to be transferred ?” 


He bit his tongue. “No, but ia 

Needed distraction came. He whirled 
and saluted a dark, sinister-looking army 
officer descending the steps of the build- 
ing. 

“Sally, nere’s Captain Cass at last. 
I thought he’d be in to-day! Sir, this 
is the Sally Amber you’ve heard me 
talking about so much.” 

Jim Cass took the hand Sally ex- 
tended. “No wonder Dick’s been rav- 
ing,” he said, staring at her appraisingly 
with his cold, blue eyes. “I apologize 
for thinking he was nuts. I didn’t be- 
lieve he had the good taste F 

His stare changed to a puzzled frown. 
“Say, haven’t we met before?” 

“If we had,” said Sally, “I wouldn’t 
have forgotten it.” 

But Captain Cass stood staring, long 
after her copter was indistinguishable 
among the cross currents of traffic. 


CASS was no closer to the solution 
when he dropped in on Lister the fol- 
lowing day. The biologist, in labora- 
tory smock, was busy with the war-time 
routine of checking water samples from 
half a dozen coastal cities, and had but 
little time to listen to his superior. 

“Oakland,” he muttered, “bacterial 
count seven per c. c.; that’s normal. 
Monterey, eleven; that’s safe. Vera 
Cruz—say, did you ever see so much 
alge in the drinking water? Look at 
that beaker on the window sill. That’s 
after two hours’ exposure to sunlight, 
and it’s as green as pea soup already. 
What’s more, I saw reports from Chi- 
cago that it’s just the same there. And 


—this is queer—from London as well.” 
“What’s that fuzz on the trees?” 
asked Cass thoughtfully, looking idly 
out of the window. 
here before.” 
“Yeah, I noticed that. 


“T never saw that 


It’s just a 
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tree lichen, something like Spanish moss. 
A cryptogamous plant—that is, a spore- 


breeder. It’s related to—— By the 
Lord! It’s conferve, too, just like the 
alge!” 

“Well? So what?” 


‘So nothing, except that whatever 
has stimulated the alge in the sea and 
in the drinking water, has also stimu- 
lated the lichens and the fungi. The 
cryptogamoids are the sort of plants 
that grew on earth during the carbonif- 
erous age, the age of coal.” 

“Maybe we're in for another age of 
coal, huh?” 

“Hardly.” said Lister, laughing. 
“There are several theories as to what 
caused the carboniferous age, such as 
a higher concentration of carbon di- 
oxide in the air, or a world-wide tropi- 
cal climate, or intense sun-spot activity, 
which would induce frequent and vio- 
lent electrical storms on the earth, and 
hence produce an abnormal amount of 
ozone in the air. Ozone is a particularly 
dense form of oxygen, and is able to 
filter out the death rays r 

“Death rays?” exclaimed Cass, prick- 
ing up his ears. He had been paying 
very little attention to Lister, but here 
was something in his own line—some- 
thing the military intelligence ought to 
know about. “Death rays?” 

Lister laughed again. “Not the kind 
of death rays the army is interested in,” 
he said. “But there are certain invisi- 
ble rays of sunlight which have a fatal 
effect on living creatures. Ozone filters 
them out. 

“It’s one of the remarkable instances 
of the balance of nature that there is 
normaliy just enough ozone in the outer 
layers of the atmosphere to keep out the 
quantity of that invisible light which 
would be fatal to human life, and yet 
let in just enough to keep the alge 
within reasonable bounds. Now if 
Say! I wonder!” 

“You wonder what?” 
“Nothing! Nothing at all!” 
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“Lister,” said Cass pointedly, “you 
seem to be able to be very close-mouthed 
about some things, and to some people. 
I wonder how you are with women.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Lister, 
with a guilty premonition. 

“Well, for example, you didn’t hap- 
pen to say anything to Miss Amber 
about the sailing of the fleet, did you?” 

Lister flushed. He hadn’t, of 
course; and yet she might have gath- 


ered it from some of his remarks. But 
then, what if she had? 
“Of course not,” he growled. 


“Speaking of the fleet,” he added, “I’m 
going over to see Admiral Allen right 
now.” 


ARRIVED at the admiral’s quarters, 
Lister came directly to the point. “Sir,” 
he said, “J've been thinking about all 
these alge At the rate they are in- 
creasing, you may find your whole fleet 
stalled in a mass of jelly before you 
get to Behring Strait.” 

“T’ve thought of that,’ Admiral 
Allen replied soberly, and yet with a 
twinkle in his eyes which Lister couldn’t 
quite fathom. 

“But have you heard the latest re- 
ports, sir?” Lister persisted. ‘The Chi- 
cago River is clogged. The stuff is 
beginning to plug the water mains 
everywhere. I know it’s becoming a 
nuisance here in San Francisco. In 
Texas, the Spanish moss is beginning 
to collect in masses heavy enough to 
break tree branches. 

“All over the country railroad ties 
are turning into pulpy beds of assorted 
fungi, puffballs, and a hundred other 
varieties. The resulting decay has even 
caused derailings. In the moister areas, 
trains actually have to plow their way 
through vast accumulations of lichens, 
which kave found the shaded cuts and 
half-decayed ties an ideal environment 
in which to exercise their new vitality.” 

“Tt’s even worse in Asia,” the ad- 
miral replied. “They say that on the 


tundras the lichens are growing into 
heaps like haystacks on the railroads, 
and that the alge have blocked rivers 


and caused floods. That’s why, even 
at the risk of getting our entire fleet 
stuck in the slime, we must attack the 
Khan while this unexplainable growth 
of plants is endangering his source of 
supplies.” 

“T didn’t know that,” said Lister. 

“Well, keep it under your hat, and 
don’t breathe it to a soul. It is secret 
information that has just come in from 
the intelligence service. Have you any 
idea as to the reason for all this? I 
was just going to send for you, when 
you showed up.” 

“Something may have caused an ab- 
normal increase in the ozone of the 
outer layers of the atmosphere, and this 
ozone may be filtering out those wave 
lengths of sunlight which ordinarily hold 
alge in check.” 

But Admiral Allen was one of those 
practical men who have little patience 
with scientific explanations of anything. 
So he suggested, “Might it not be some 
new device of Asiatic warfare?” 

“T hardly think so, sir. The Khan 
wouldn’t use this weapon which appears 
to be hurting him even worse than it 
is us.” 


II. 


THAT EVENING, when Dick Lis- 
ter and Sally Amber were seated in a 
restaurant, she again broached the sub- 
ject of the alge. 

“T hear it’s even worse in Asia than 
in America,” she said, 

“How do you happen to know that?” 
he asked in surprise. 

“It’s so, then? Oh, everybody isn’t 
so close-mouthed as you, Dick,” she re- 
plied demurely. She raised her lovely 
dark, innocent eyes. 

“Do you suppose it might be an 
Asiatic weapon? Or perhaps—since it 
seems to be even worse in Siberia than 
here—an American weapon?” 
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Embarrassed, he mumbled, “How 
should I know?” 

“But yov do know something about 
it, don’t you?” she shot at him. 

Caught off guard, he stumbled. “Eh? 
Oh—why, yes. The Beckerley fields 

” He broke off, frowning in irri- 
tation. 

“Sally,” he growled, “that curiosity 
of yours is going to get you into trou- 
ble one of these days. This is war time, 
and feminine curiosity is no excuse for 
pumping officers. I know that you are 
O. K., but others might not trust you. 
How’d you like to stand court-martial 
as an Asiatic spy, just because you ask 
too many questions?” 

“Perhaps I am one,” said the girl, 
smiling and raising her delicately pen- 
ciled brows. 

“It’s no joking matter, Sally. Peo- 
ple have been shot against a wall for 
less than that.” 

“TI can see,” said the girl dryly, “that 
Captain Cass has been lecturing you.” 

“How ” began Lister, then bit 
his lip. 

“How do I know? Oh, I can read 
men like a book—any woman can. 
Captain Cass doesn't like me. And I 
don’t like men who don’t like me.” 

She pouted prettily. 

“I’m glad he doesn’t,” declared Lis- 
ter. “It would suit me if nobody liked 
you, but me.” 


HE RECALLED this conversation 
the next evening, when Cass strolled 
nosily into his laberatory, where he was 
working late over some analyses. 

“Nice mess of alge,” Cass observed, 
squinting at Lister’s experimental tank. 
“They say the stuff is clogging the At- 
lantic harbors.” 

“You could damn near walk across 
the Golden Gate this morning,” Lister 
replied, and went on to detail the latest 
news: train schedules disrupted in the 
northwest, ships stuck in harbors every- 
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where, even in the open seas, particu- 
larly the north Pacific. 

But Captain Cass was not listening. 
He was ieaning over Lister’s glass- 
topped desk, peering intently at some- 
thing beneath the glass—a snapshot. 

“What’s this?” he asked sharply. 

“Just a snap of Sally. Not a very 
good one; print’s blurred.” 

“Um!” said Cass. His eyes nar- 
rowed. Then he said, irrelevantly, 
“Have you any theory about what’s 
causing all this growth of alge?” 

“Yes,” Lister admitted, pursing up 
his lips judiciously. “But I’m not going 
off half-cocked. When I’ve verified cer- 
tain points, I shall report to Washing- 
ton—not to the intelligence service.” 

“Well, seeing as you won't tell the 
intelligence service anything, the intel- 
ligence service will tell you something 
—and for your own good. Listen care- 
fully, and don’t fly off the handle: I 
was attached to the Harbin legation 
three years ago, before the war. I got 
to know a lot about the Khan’s eastern 
capital. Maybe you never heard of the 
woman called Princess Stephanie—or 
did you?” 

“Yes. What about her?” 

“Wait a minute. Stephanie was the 
daughter of Dmitri Kazarov, the Khan’s 
chancellor. He was killed fifteen years 
ago in the Japanese revolution, and the 
Khan himself took over the raising of 
Stephanie. It wasn’t given much pub- 
licity, but, in a town like Harbin, peo- 
ple talk, and they were still talking when 
I was there. It seemed the Khan gave 
her a queer education—a very queer 
one.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean he raised her to be the great- 
est spy in history. She was taught 
every important language, and to speak 
each like a native. She was taught to 
be at ease in every situation and every 
level of society. She learned military 
science, so as to be able to identify im- 
portant information. And, when it be- 
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gan to be evident that she was going to 
be a very beautiful girl, she was even 
taught the knowledge of human nature! 
But above all—above all, I say—she 
learned to be cold and heartless, and 
immune to love. She can act the part 
of a woman in love, but there is no 
feeling in her—no feeling except the 
desire to serve Asia!” 

“But I don’t see . 

“You will. When Stephanie was six- 
teen—that was three years ago, when I 
was in Harbin—the Khan forbade her 
to appear in public, lest foreign resi- 
dents learn her features and impair her 
usefulness When she rode out-of- 
doors, no one was permitted within five 
hundred feet of her, and no one save 
her palace intimates really saw her face. 

“But”—Cass grinned aggravatingly— 
“T happen to have extraordinary eye- 
sight, as a copter observer should, and 
I used to watch her from the prescribed 
distance. Once I even turned a pair 
of night glasses on her. She was a 
beauty, all right.” 

“I begin to suspect, sir,” said Lister 
grimly, “that you’re about to say some- 
thing you’re going to be sorry for.” 

“Perhaps. Anyway, since the war 
began, there have been a lot of rumors 
about a brilliant feminine Asiatic spy 
—the Nightshade. It’s my opinion that 
the Nightshade is the Princess Steph- 
anie, and as for the rest, I know only 
this—that Sally Amber looks like 
Stephanie!’ 

“You're utterly insane!” blazed Lis- 
ter. His voice rose. “It’s ridiculous! 
Sally’s no Asiatic. Does she look like 
an Oriental? Her skin is as white as 
marble—when she isn’t sun-tanned, I 
mean. Her speech is thoroughly Ameri- 
can. Her eyes——” 

He stopped; suddenly he had visual- 
ized Sally Amber’s eyes—dark, pure, 
lovely; but, beyond doubt, with the 
slightest possible oriental cast. 

“Exactly! declared Cass, in reply to 
Lister’s unspoken thought. 


“Lieutenant, how long have you 
known this girl? Are you sure that 
her tan is tan, and not her natural 
color? And isn’t she about the right 
age? And doesn’t she spend a lot of 
time cultivating the friendship of peo- 
ple like you, who possess important mili- 
tary knowledge? Whether she gets any- 
thing out of you is a different story, 
but you ought to know whether she 
tries, whether she ever asks leading 
questions, or anything like that.” 

“She doesn’t!” snapped Lister, then 
groaned. He himself had chided the 
girl more than once on her curiosity. 
“Look here, captain,” he said, “if Sally 
is an enemy spy—it’s inconceivable— 
but if she is, I say, it’s America first 
with me, much as I love her. Lay off 
of her, will you, and let me find out.” 

“I’m not so hard-boiled and pitiless 
as you think.” 

“How do you-——” 

“How do I know what you think of 
me? Because it’s my business, as an 
intelligence officer, to know what peo- 
ple think. But, as I was saying, I'll 
trust you. I'll give you your chance. 
I’m flying to-night on a certain mission, 
and shall not return for two days. Un- 
til then, the case is in your hands. But, 
if you have not solved it by then, I shall 
take it over.” 


LISTER’'S mental turmoil brooked 
no delay. Despite the fact that, if Sally 
were dining out, she must have already 
left, he rushed across town to her apart- 
ment. She—or some one, at least— 
was home, for the library lights were 
glowing. He ignored the slow auto- 
matic elevator, and dashed up the four 
flights of steps to her floor. 

He arrived in front of her door 
breathless and perspiring. There he 


paused, striving to calm himself. 
Suddenly, he was aware of voices be- 

He listened, but it was 

He 


yond the door. 
impossible to distinguish words. 
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fancied he heard the tones of a man, 
but even that was not a certainty. 


He rang the bell. There was a sud- 
den silence in the room beyond; and 
then, .after a considerable interval, the 
sound of footsteps. Sally ‘herself 
opened the door, her ‘face seeming 
strained and tense. But she smiled as 
she recognized Lister. 

“Dick!” she exclaimed. “What’s the 
matter? ‘You're breathless!” 

He strode past her. The room was 
empty of occupants, save for Sally and 


himself. “To whom were you talk- 
ing?” he asked grimly. 

“IT was using the televisiphone. 
Why ?”’ 


“T thought I heard a man’s voice in 
the room here.” 

“Dick!” she said reprovingly. “TI had 
no idea your jealousy would lead to 
such imaginings.” She looked up at 
him with her dark eyes sober. “You 
know you have no cause to be jealous.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” he replied miserably. 
Suddenly he burst out, “Sally, what 
were you doing in Harbin three years 
ago?” 

If there was a momentary flicker in 
her eyes, it was almost imperceptible. 
“Why, I was traveling. You know I 
love to travel.” 

“You say you saw the woman 
Stephanie there,” he pursued. “Did any 
one ever tell you that you looked like 
her ?” 

Decidedly her eyes widened now. 
“Why—yes. Of course I’ve heard that. 
But, Dick, you don’t think ~ She 
laughed. “How absurd! You don’t 
think that I'm the Nightshade, do you?” 

“Who said anything about the Night- 
shade?” he snapped. “How did you 
know that Stephanie and the Nightshade 
are the same person?” 

“Why, everybody hears those ru- 
mors, Dick.” 

“You mean that you hear everybody’s 
rumors,” he returned grimly. “Why 
are you so interested in everything that 
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has to do with the war or the service— 
everything from fleet sailings to alge? 
Sally, you’re not telling me the truth.” 

“How ridiculous!” she indignantly 
declared. Then, suddenly, her mood 
changing, she moved close to him, look- 
ing up at him out of innocent, dark 
eyes. “You trust me, don’t you?” 

“Heaven knows I want to!” 

Her lovely, provocative lips smiled. 
“Then kiss me!” she whispered. 

He obeyed, fiercely. As always, her 
lips burned like soft fire, but, suddenly, 
she threw back her head, and thrust her 
hands against him, as though to push 
away from his embrace. One of her 
scarlet finger nails drew a sharp gash 
across his throat. With hurt surprise 
in his eyes, he released her. 

“You—were hurting me,” she ex- 
plained, apologetically. But her eyes 
were watching him like a cat. “I’m 
sorry I scratched you.” 

“It’s nothing,” he muttered. He felt 
curiously dizzy—no wonder, he thought, 
in the grip of such violent and opposing 
emotions. But abruptly he found him- 
self sitting in a chair with his head on 
his hands, and the room seemed to 
gyrate around him like the cabin of a 
copter. 

Through a haze of dizziness he heard 
a man’s voice, and then Sally’s in an- 
swer. ‘“‘No, no,” she said. “This was 
much better. If I’d called you there 
would have been a fight and a disturb- 
ance, and see how peacefully he sinks 
into stupor.” 

“T bow to you, Kazarovna,” said the 
man. “There is but one Stephanie.” 

“T am glad that it turned out as it 
did,” said Sally’s voice. “He is the one 
who knows about the alge. And now 
Asia shall know.” 


’ 


Il. 


WHEN next Lister was aware of a 
world about him, it was a world of a 
most unstable nature. Minutes passed 
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before he realized that he was in a plane, 
soaring over an apparently endless ex- 
panse of brilliant white clouds. There 
was a further interval before he per- 
ceived that Sally Amber was sitting, 
calmly smoking, beside the man who 
piloted the machine, and that he him- 
self was handcuffed very effectively to 
the aluminum arms of his seat. His 
head ached dully. Then, full realiza- 
tion dawned upon him. He was a pris- 
oner in the hands of agents of the Khan. 

His movement caught the girl’s at- 
tention. She rose and made her way 
to the seat facing him. 

“T hope you’re not feeling too ill,” 
she said gently. “I’m sorry, Dick. 
Drugging you was necessary.” 

“Then it’s true!” he groaned. “You 
are the Nightshade—a sneaking Asiatic 
spy!” 

“Like a sneaking American spy,” she 
retorted. “Dick, I serve my country in 
the best way I can, just as you and that 
Cass person and the rest of the Ameri- 
cans serve yours.” 

She smiled. “He’s a clever fellow, 
that Captain Cass. I’m afraid his sus- 
picions will damage my value in Amer- 
ica.” 

“Well, not until——” He bit his lip, 
and hurried on, “Of course he will. 
He’ll get those snapshots I have of you, 
and turn them over to his department. 
You're cooked as a spy from now on, 
Sally.” 

“Oh, not that bad,” she said. “You 
forget that every picture you have of 
me was taken with my camera. My 
camera is a very queer little mechanism ; 
when I use it, it takes sharp, clear pic- 
tures, but when my friends use it, some- 
how the prints seem to come out 
blurred. Or hadn’t you noticed that?” 

He had, of course. He asked glumly, 
“Where are we headed for?” 

“Asia,” said Sally. 

“Yeah, I thought so, since we’re in 
a plane instead of a copter.” Pound 
for pound and horse power for horse 
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power, Lister knew that the planes were 
still more efficient than the copters, and 
the fact that Sally was using a plane 
meant a long flight. 

“Why?” he asked, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“Don’t you know? Because we have 
to have certain information from you. 
I’m sure it won’t do any good to offer 
you safety for it, Dick; but I can prom- 
ise, if it makes any difference to you.” 

“Tt doesn't,” he responded grimly. “I 
won’t sell my country for my personal 
safety. Anyway, I haven’t the least idea 
what information’ you think I can give 
you. Your bacteriologists are as good 
as ours; our epidemics haven’t been any 
more successful than yours.” 

She shook her soot-black hair. “Not 
bacteriology nor epidemics, Dick— 
alge!” 

“Alge! Why?” 

“Because you know the causes of this 
plague of slime in water, and lichens 
on land. It’s an American weapon, and 
Asia needs the secret. It means every- 
thing—everything to us!” 

“Indeed?” he said guardedly. “Why 
everything ?” 

“Don’t act so innocent, Dick. You 
know quite well what the plague of 
lichens is doing in Siberia. It’s clog- 
ging the rail lines, and the algz is block- 
ing the rivers. You know how impor- 
tant it is to keep our Alaskan expedi- 
tionary force supplied with coal and oil 
to power the Beckerley fields, and you 
know that if our fields fail for lack of 
fuel, the war’s over. We’re licked. 

“You Americans use Alaskan coal, 
but our coal has to come all the way 
from the Stanovoi Mountains, either 
by water across the Sea of Okhotsk, 
or by rail up through Dezhnev. And 
it’s becoming impossible to keep the rails 
open ; Siberia is being strangled by your 
accursed lichens.” 

“Well, what about the water route?’ 

“Water! Ships are stalled all over 
the seven seas. Look there!” 
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He glanced through the floor window 
at the Pacific, five thousand feet below, 
visible now through a vast opening in 
the clouds. The sea had a curious 
aspect; it was not blue, but brilliant 
grass-green. Peering closer, he made 
out two tiny vessels idle on the surface. 

“As bad as that!” he muttered, won- 
dering what was happening to Allen’s 
mighty fleet. Would the admiral at- 
tempt to cross the choked ocean? To 
Sally he said, “That’s fine. The more 
strangled Siberia gets, the better it suits 
me.” 

For the first time in their acquaint- 
ance a sign of irritation showed in her 
face. “It won’t be for long!” she 
snapped angrily. “We'll get the secret 
out of you. Make no mistake about 
that, Dick ” 

“And you,” he said thoughtfully, “are 
sweet little Sally Amber, who said that 
she loved me.” 

Suddenly, her face was gentle. “And 
if I do love you?” she murmured. “If 
I do, would that make a difference to 
you, Dick?” 

He laughed bitterly. “Do you think 
I’d believe you now? I know all about 
Princess Stephanie and her education. 
If you love anybody at all, it’s the 
Khan!” 

“Not the Khan, but Asia,” she said. 
“The Khan is nothing to me, except 
for what he means to my country. For 
he himself, Dick, trained me from child- 
hood to be immune to love. And yet 
—and yet, Dick—I have never met a 
man whom I—like—as I do you. You 
mean less to me than Asia, but more to 
me than any human being in the world.” 

“And that,” he sorrowfully asserted, 
“is another one of your pretty lies.” 

For a long moment, she was silent. 
“No. It isn’t a lie,” she said at last, 
rising and returning to her place be- 
side the pilot. 


SHE ADDRESSED not another 
word to Lister until seven hours later, 
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when they were soaring over Honshu, 
and snow-tipped Fujiyama slid beneath. 
Then she returned to the seat facing 
him, smiled very gently, and said softly, 
“I am terribly unhappy about this, 
Dick.” 

“Humph!” he said. 
be triumphant.” 

“But I’m not. 


“You ought to 


Listen to me, Dick. 
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“You ought to have thought of that 
last night.” 

“But I can save you from it. If 
you'll tell me what I want to know about 
the plague of alge and lichens, I[’ll 
guarantee your safety. Isn’t that the 
best way—for both of us?” 

“No, Sally. I’m not saying that I 
have the information you want, but you ) 


It was sickening—disgusting—the slow heaving of the slime— 
as if the vast expanse were breathing! 


The Khan’s intelligence division is not 
gentle. A number of the operatives are 
Mongols, and their methods of extract- 
ing information do not include kindness. 
It hurts me to think of you under tor- 
ture, Dick.” 


can be sure that, whether I have it or 
not, I’ll never tell Asia anything that 
might kelp.” 

She sighed and left him, but her glo- 
rious, dark eyes were troubled. They 
were still troubled when the great 


Khingan range loomed on the horizon, 
and the plane slanted down into Har- 
bin. She even seemed to pale when at 
last a slant-eyed guard took the key 
from her, and released Lister from his 
seat ; and she followed the grim parade, 
as half a dozen men herded him into 
the centuries-old stone fortress that 
served as 2 military prison. 
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She aid not enter the dark stone- 
walled cell; but, as the door swung shut, 
Lister glimpsed her pale face in the 
corridor. Her lips formed a silent 
phrase; he could have sworn that it was, 
“T’m sorry.” 

Well, it was too late now for her 
sorrow to help him, even if he believed 
in its sincerity. And he smiled bitterly, 
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as he thought of the wild mistake that 
had led to his abduction. The alge and 
the lichens: Asia strangling in the grip 
of a plague that arose from so simple 
a cause that—if he told—a schoolboy 
could see the remedy. 

Luckily for America, the cryptogams 
flourished most luxuriantly in Asia; 
and, until he told, all advantage lay with 


the Western continent. Until he told! 
He ceased to smile, and set his jaw 
grimly. He was not going to tell. Tor- 
ture or none, he had to be strong enough 
to keep silent. 

Hours passed. He heard conversa- 
tions in the corridor outside, but they 
were in some Asiatic tongue, and meant 
nothing to him. Then a chance colloquy 
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in lingua Franca told him that the Khan 
was not in Harbin, but was still with 
the troops on the Alaskan front. At 
last a guard brought him a jug of water, 
slimy-green with alge, and a slab of 
coarse bread; but this man, a Mongol, 
spoke neither English nor lingua 
Franca, or at least refused to speak 
them. 

It was deep night ‘when four grim 
Orientals and a stolid Siberian led him 
from his cell to a chamber that seemed 
sunk far underground. A single, dim 
electric light illuminated it, and a dozen 
pairs of cold eyes surveyed him—and 
one pair that was not cold. Sally Am- 
ber sat at the head of the narrow table, 
and she met his gaze with eyes that were 
wide, troubled, and apprehensive. 

Then she addressed him. “Dick,” she 
said softly, “I have told the interlocu- 
tory committee that you will give them 
what knowledge you have concerning 
this plague of mosses and alge. They 
have promised me your safety if you 
tell, and I have assured Comrade Plot- 
kin that you would.” 

“Then, as usual, you lied,” said Lis- 
ter grimly. 

Plotkin spoke out of the depths of 
his beard. “You see, Kazarovna,” he 
rumbled, “only one method works with 
these stubborn American apes. I think 
it best we try that method.” 

“Oh, no!’ gasped Sally Amber. “Let 
me question him first. He'll tell me. I 
can get it from him. Please ” She 
broke off suddenly as Plotkin’s icy eyes 
surveyed her curiously. 

“Will you tell?” he asked Lister, and 
then, at the latter’s stubborn silence, 
“Very well The pincers under the arm- 
pits first, I think. An ounce or so of 
flesh from the proper places can some- 
times unblock the stream of informa- 
tion.” 


SALLY—or Stephanie—choked back 
a sob and covered her eyes. The four 
Mongo! guards forced Lister’s arm up- 


ward; for a moment, he struggled, but 
realized instantly that it was utterly use- 
less. The stolid Siberian seized a glit- 
tering little instrument, and the pincers 
tore a ragged tatter of flesh from his 
armpit. He bit his lip fiercely to sup- 
press the groan of pain that sought ut- 
terance, but there was no sound in the 
chamber save Sally’s stifled seb. 

“Why so unstrung, Kazarevna?” 
asked Plotkin amiably. “Surely the 
Princess Stephanie has witnessed more 
extreme measures than this.” 

She smiled wanly. “Of course. It’s 
just that I haven’t yet recovered from 
my sojourn m America—a—a horrible 
place!” 

Plotkin nodded and turned back to 
Lister. “Shall we try it again?” He 
smiled. “Or would you prefer a varia- 
tion?” 

“Neither,” said the biologist, “TI’ll 
tell.” Impassively he met the startled, 
relieved, unbelieving eyes of Sally. If 
she was acting, he thought, it was cer- 
tainly good acting! 

“Good—good!” rumbled Plotkin. 
“You’re much wiser—or at least less 
stubborn—than some of your country- 
men whom we have found it necessary 
to question. Now then, let us hear the 
secret.” 

“You'd better take this down care- 
fully,” said Lister. “It’s rather intri- 
cate.” 

He waited as Plotkin spoke in Rus- 
sian to a man at his side, then began: 
“The plague of alge and lichens,” he 
said slowly, “is due to the great in- 
crease in numbers of thallogens. If the 
conferve were checked, the trouble 
would disappear.” 

“And what,” barked Plotkin, “are 
“thallogens ?” 

“Thallogens are the third grand di- 
vision of the cryptogamia. The group 
consists of the ulve and fuci, besides 
the conferve.” 

“Can’t you put that in understand- 
able language?” snapped Plotkin. 


“I can express scientific information 
only in the language of science,” said 
Lister, his eyes on Sally’s fascinated 
one. “Your own scientists will have 
to translate it for you.” 

“Is that all?” asked the Siberian 
eagerly. 

“That is all. Reduce the conferve, 
and there will be less thallogens. And 
when there are less thallogens, the alge 
and lichens will cease to trouble you. 
It’s really very simple.” 

“Take him back to his cell,” rumbled 
Plotkin. ‘And this had better be true, 
my friend, unless you crave further 
treatment.” 

“Every word of it is true,” Lister 
asserted. 

It was still deep night when, three 
hours later, the door of his cell opened, 
and a slim figure slipped stealthily in. 
For a moment he thought it was a boy; 
then he recognized Sally, wearing the 
shorts and rolled hose of a copterman. 
She closed the door quietly behind her, 
then rushed abruptly into his arms. 

“T can’t stand it!” she sobbed. “Why 
did you do it? Plotkin is furious—in- 
sane with rage. He'll have you rotted 
bit by bit with acid! He’ll—he’ll 
Why did you trick him, Dick?” 

Lister looked down into her white 
face. “Is this acting, too?” he asked 
coolly. “After all, the Princess Steph- 
anie, the Nightshade, isn’t supposed to 
be able to care what happens to a man.” 

“But I do! I love you, Dick. I care 
for nothing except you and Asia, but 
I can’t bear to see you killed or tor- 
tured even for Asia.’’ She paused, sup- 
pressing her sobs. 

“Plotkin is wild,” she said. “He 
wired a copy of your statement to the 
university at Tsitsihar, and back came 
the scorntul reply that all that your 
words meant was that the plague of 
algz is due to an increase in the amount 
of alge.” 
He smiled. 


“Well? Isn’t that true?” 


“Yes, but—— Oh, Dick, it’s becom- 
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ing horrible! They’ve kept the cities 
supplied with water by adding calcium 
chloride to the supply, but all through 
the country—all through the world, I 
guess—wells are choked and _ rivers 
smothered, and oceans have become 
heaving masses of slime. And on land 
the mosses spread like flames of gray 
fire!” 

He was still suspicious, though he 
held the girl tightly in his arms. “Is 
this an attempt to play on my sympa- 
thies?” he asked. “I warn you, Sally, 
I’ll tell you nothing.” 

“T don’t care whether you do or not! 
Don’t you understand, Dick? I love 
you!” 

“If you love me, you'll help me escape 
from here.” 

She pushed herself out of his arms, 
and stared at him with indignation at 
his disbelief. “And why else do you 
think I came?” she asked in a very low 
voice. “Follow me, quickly, before 
Plotkin cools down enough to put his 
mind on the details of your torture.” 

She stepped to the door, rapping 
sharply. It opened instantly, and they 
passed inte the dim corridor beside a 
young Russian guard who looked at 
Sally with tragic eyes. She spoke 
softly ; the man extended his bared arm, 
and the girl scratched it hastily with 
one of her finger nails. Lister watched 
the man as he sank slowly into a limp 
sprawl on the floor. 

“Thus it will seem like American 
trickery,” she whispered. “But I am 
afraid he will die for treason, none the 
less.” 

“Why did he do it?” 

“Because,” she said 
loves me.” 


simply, “he 


LISTER followed her up a narrow 
flight of stone steps, wondering how 
many of the barred doors in the corri- 
dor hid American prisoners. At last, 
she paused. “Wait here,” she whis- 
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pered, and moved from his view along 
a passage, 

He heard a low-voiced conversation 
in Chinese, and then Sally was at his 
side again. “Come on,” she called 
softly. “I’ve sent this one with a fake 
message to Plotkin.” 

Lister followed her up yet another 
flight of steps, and emerged suddenly 
into starlight. They had attained the 
roof of the structure, and he glanced 
apprehensively at the lights of Harbin 
all around. Sally was slipping toward 
a copter, a tiny, single-man observer. 

“Quick!” she breathed, “get in.” 

“Both of us?” He frowned doubt- 
fully at the tiny craft. 

“We must. For I have to show ‘you 
what to do. This alone would not carry 
you far.” 

He crowded in beside her. The tiny 
cabin swung like a pendulum as the 
vertical screw whirred and whined, and 
bored its way heavily aloft. Sally 


flashed her green passage light, waiting 
anxiously for the 


reply from the 
ground. 

“There!” she exclaimed in relief. 
“They’ve turned off this section of the 
Beckerley field. I have a pass, but if 
they had discovered your escape they 
might have blocked all passage—espe- 
cially mine, I think; for I am sure that 
Plotkin has ceased to trust me.” 

The craft whined into darkness. The 
lights of the city diminished and 
dimmed; and, at last, Sally relaxed, 
leaning more comfortably against him 
in the close quarters of the cabin. 

“We're beyond searchlights at last,” 
she said. “Now they'll have to wait 
until dawn to pursue us, and by dawn 
we might be anywhere in this half of 
Asia, for all that they can tell. If this 
corkscrew only holds together: Pe 

It did. When the red sunrise flashed 
up on the sea, they were directly over 
a narrow promontory that struck south 
into the waters. Lister gasped as he 
saw those waters, for surely this was 


the most amazing sea ever glimpsed by 
earthly eyes, at least since the plesio- 
saur looked over the oceans of the car- 
boniferous age hundreds of millions of 
years ago. 

It was a brilliantly smooth, green sea, 
seeming at first as motionless as turf. 
But, as the copter dropped towart the 
beach, Lister could distinguish motion, 
a slow heaving of the slime as if the 
vast expanse were breathing. There 
were no breakers, for the alge had at 
last tamed storm and wind, and the 
seas permitted the wind to slip as 
smoothly above them as if the waters 
had been covered with a film of oil. 
The one thing that sent a tremor of 
disgust through Lister was the sight of 
sea birds stalking dismally over a crust 
of slime that had dried enough to sup- 
port them, gobbling up billions of flies. 


SALLY wasted not a glance on the 
scene. “The south cape of Taiwan,” 
she said, as the copter grounded on a 
slimy beach, “or, as you call it, Formosa. 
There’s a boat here——” 

“A boat? How can we use a boat— 
in that?” 

“Listen a moment. In that shed, 
there’s one of the experimental side- 
wheelers, a quick adaptation by our sci- 
entists, who had foreseen this outcome, 
if the algz were not checked. Side- 
wheels can push a light hull right over 
the alge. They don’t foul like pro- 
pellers. This one has a dynoline en- 
gine, and a range of about a thousand 
miles.” 

“A thousand miles! 
where on that!” 

“You can get as far as I want you 
to get,” she retorted with narrowed 
eyes. “You can reach Hongkong— 
that’s British—or you can make Hai- 
phong in French Indo-China. Hong- 
kong is much the closer.” 

“But they’re neutral! I'll be in- 
terned, if I go into a neutral port. I 


I can’t get any- 
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want te get back to America and my 
job.” 

“And I,” said Sally softly, “want to 
see to it that you don’t. I’m being 
enough of a traitor to Asia now, with- 
out letting a dangerous enemy like you 
return to service. All I want is to see 
you safe, Dick.” 

She turned away, and he followed 
her to the shed she had pointed out. 
There was the boat, true enough, a 
thirty-foot, open affair with six-foot 
paddle wheels like a miniature old Mis- 
sissippi side-wheeler. 

“Do you see this?” asked the girl, 
indicating a curious device of twisted 
glass tubiug. “That’s a sun-alembic. 
You put sea water in it, and the evapo- 
ration creates a partial vacuum in which 
the sea water can be distilled for drink- 
ing. The sun does it, just as it does 
with the rain. 

“Under here is concentrated food for 
about a month. Can you take care of 
a dynoline engine? If the alge clog the 
cooling coils, you must stop and clean 
them at once.” 

“T know all that, but what about you, 
Sally? Will you be safe after this?” 

“T can take care of myself.” Her 
tone was confident enough, but Lister 
could see that she was under a terrific 
strain in this struggle between duty 
and desire. “Oh, Dick,’ she said shak- 
ily, “if this war is ever over: 5 

“Tt won’t be long now. As soon as 
the Khan’s supply of fuel to Alaska 
fails him, he’s ended.” 

“Ah, but he’s laying ” She caught 
herself, flushing miserably. 

“Laying a pipe line, eh?” finished 
Lister. “! rather thought he would. 
He'll power the Beckerley fields with 
oil, eh?” 

Sally laughed bitterly. “The down- 
fall of the Nightshade!” she declaimed. 
“No wonder they fear love in a spy. 
Dick, that is the first slip that I’ve ever 
made, and my one consolation is that 
long before you can get to any place 


from where you could send that infor- 
mation to America, it will be too late. 
The work will be completed and pro- 
tected by fields. And so—good-by.” 

With the feel of her lips still on his, 
he watched the copter flutter its way 
into the north; then turned to the craft 
he was to use, whose only name was a 
Chinese ideograph. It slid easily into 
the slip; and, without further hesita- 
tion, he started the engine, engaged the 
paddies, and was on his way. 

His progress was a queer species of 
locomotion. The blades threw up vast 
lumps of green slime that fell behind 
with sullen, splashless plumps; and the 
light craft. thrust forward by the in- 
credibly powerful dynoline engines, slid 
easily along the surface of the magot- 
infested slime. It was not unduly slow; 
he judged that the boat made twenty- 
five knots. 

Formosa was a receding shadow when 
he passed the first stalled ship. This 
was a Dutch freighter, and the crew 
—or what was left of them, since many 
had doubtiess been put ashore by cop- 
ter—crowded the rail to watch his pas- 
sage. He waved, but there was never 
a sign of response. 

Suddenly, he realized the cause of the 
grim silence; his craft bore gold and 
purple stripes—the colors of the Khan 
—and the Dutch, with Borneo, Celebes, 
and New Guinea in the very shadow of 
the vast Asiatic Union, had no love for 
the Khan. 

His coil clogged, and he paused to 
clean the slime from the screens. It 
was at this moment that the idea struck 
him; he sat suddenly erect, staring east- 
ward where the China Sea met the 
mighty Pacific. Why did he have to 
go to Hongkong or Haiphong—or any 
neutral port, for that matter? 

What other possibilities were there? 
He glanced at the map of the East In- 
dies, affixed to the cowl of the motor. 
There was Luzon, of course; but the 
Philippines, during their half century 
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of independence, had grown far closer 
to Asia, in sympathy, than to the United 
States. 

There were the Marianas, where Ad- 
miral Allen had all but annihilated the 
Asiatic fleet, and where surely there 
must be an American garrison, if he 
could but reach them. But the Mari- 
anas lay two thousand miles out in the 
Pacific, close to Guam. He had fuel for 
half that distance, but 


HE SWUNG the craft about and set 
it lurching back toward the Dutch 
freighter. The maintenance crew 
watched him sullenly as he approached. 
He pulled close under the hull and 
shouted, “Any of you understand Eng- 
lish ?” 

A man pushed to the rail. “Yes! 
What co you want?” 


“Listen! I’m American, not Asian. 
Look!” 


He was not in uniform, since the 
biological branch did not require it, but 
he displayed his identification tag, with 
its red-white-and-blue shield plainly 
visible. 

There was a stir. “What do you 
want?” asked the man above him, but 
in friendlier tones. 

“Just some information. I want to 
know if there’s an American or British 
ship stalled between here and Guam. 
I want to buy some fuel. You been 
in touch with any?” 

There was a long conversation in 
Netherlands dialect. At last Lister’s in- 
formant spoke again. “De Britisher 
Resolute—she stuck—by latitude 21'20” 
and longitude 135’60”.” 


Lister looked at his map, marking the 
position. It would do; it was almost 
exactly a thousand miles east of his 
present position, and might be a close 
gamble with his fuel, but it was worth 
the try. If he reached the Britisher 
and got fuel, he could then certainly 
make Guam or the Marianas, and give 
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to the American army the news that the 
lichens hac biocked the Siberian rail- 
roads, thus cutting off the fuel supply 
to the Khan's Alaskan Beckerley fields, 
but that the Khan was frantically lay- 
ing a pipe line. 

3etween the giving out of the Khan’s 
coal supply and the arrival of his first 
oil, there might be a brief gap of time, 
during which his Beckerley fields would 
be dead. If America only knew this, 
and could strike then, the war would 
be won. Lister must try to get the 
information to America in time! 

So he set the boat lurching away into 
the east. Little by little, the Dutch 
ship faded toward the horizon, and For- 
mosa was a dark cloud sinking ever 
lower. At last he was alone on a dead, 
green sea that barely moved, and his 
passage left no wake save a slightly 
darker green scraping, that slowly closed 
behind him. No fin cut the slimy *sur- 
face, and but few birds soared, for 
their slime-bred prey was too abundant 
to draw them far from land. 

He set his course carefully on a great 
circle, to conserve his fuel. The mal- 
odorous slime sickened him with its 
stench. The perpetual lurching of his 
craft added to his nausea. Day faded 
into a starry darkness, and darkness into 
day. 

He made it. At the second mid- 
night, with scarcely a pint of dynoline 
remaining in his tank, the lights of the 
Resolute flashed out of the darkness. 

But convincing the captain was al- 
most as difficult a job as the passage 
itself. 

“Tt’s deuced irregular!” That official 
grunted. “We're neutrals.” But at 
last, because England had India and 
Papua and the Malay States, and hated 
Asia and all its component parts by 
tradition and policy, the British cap- 
tain acceded to Lister’s request, and Lis- 
ter set out again with a full tank. 

He kad tried to get the captain to 
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send a code message by radio to America 
for him, but to that the captain had 
proved adamant. 


IV. 


EARLY NEXT MORNING, on 
glancing back, he spied a plane, wing- 
ing swiftly out of the shadows that still 
clouded the west and the distant China 
Seas. Soon it arrived, and circled far 
above him, then slanted downward in 
a wide spiral. The double-headed 
golden eagle of the Khan’s air force 
glittered on its wings. 

The machine swung close. An arm 
waved vigorously, gesturing in the di- 
rection of the west. The pilot was 
ordering him back. 

Lister stared with narrowed eyes, but 
permitted his boat to jog right ahead. 
He was not going to be turned back 
so easily as that. All-the same, he had 
a feeling anything but comfortable, for 
he was completely at the mercy of the 
Asiatic aviator, should the latter choose 
to use builet or bomb. 


The plane circled again. 


Suddenly 
Lister realized with a start of amaze- 
ment that the craft was attempting to 
land—to alight on that sticky mass of 


heaving slime! It was impossible! 

But the plane seemed able to achieve 
the impossible. Its pontoons skipped 
lightly over the treacherous stuff, bound- 
ing toward him. It was all but down 
safely, and then—then the inevitable! 
Either the plane dipped or the sea 
heaved—Lister could not tell which— 
and the idling propeller struck a mass 
of green slime. Very gently, the plane 
lifted its tail and nosed over, the green 
corruption spewing from the spinning 
blades. And the pilot—for a single 
instant Lister had a clear view of the 
form that was catapulted through the 
air—was plunged into the impassive 
alge. All that remained was a quickly 
filling depression and the sinking plane. 


But he had seen enough. Sally 
Amber! It was Sally who struggled 
somewhere in the depths of that nau- 
seating sea. And he—he was as help- 
less to aid her as though he were a 
thousand miles away. 

He spun the wheel; the boat 
bounced and jogged toward the spot. 
As near as he could bring it without dis- 
turbing the gradually closing dent in 
the slimy surface of the sea, he halted 
the craft. He seized the twenty-foot 
rope fastened to the bow, and tied one 
end of the rope firmly around his arm. 
Then, fixing his gaze on the spot, he 
plunged down into the slime. 

It was like trying to swim in heavy 
oil. To move his arms at all required 
a great effort, and then he was not sure 
whether he was going down, or up, or 
sidewise, or was just churning. The 
stuff clogged his nose, his eyes, his ears 
—even his mouth, when in an unguarded 
moment he opened it. 

His hand struck something solid. It 
was an instant before he realized that 
it was Sally’s ankle. He clutched it in 
a grasp of desperation, and gave a yank 
on the rope tied to his arm. Pulling in 
on the rope was difficult, as he had only 
one free hand with which to work. 
Once he lost hold of the rope in the 
slime, and had to start all over again, 
groping along it from where it was tied 
to his arm. 

He scarcely knew when he reached 
the surface, so thick was the coating 
of muck he carried with him. He thrust 
the girl across the gunwale, and then 
had to stop to clear his nose and mouth 
before he could even breathe. He 
clambered into the boat. 

Sally was not unconscious, but her 
nausea made her almost as green as the 
alge she clawed out of her eyes. 

“Thank you, Dick,” she said, “for 
the rescue. I’m ashamed that I needed 
it.” 

“Why are you here, Sally?” 

Her eyes hardened a bit. ‘Why are 
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you here, Dick? I told you to make 
for Hongkong or Haiphong.” 

“But I didn’t promise to, Sally.” 

“Perhaps not, but do you think I 
can let you get to an American ship 
or port, with the information you have? 
It’s bad enough that I let it slip, and 
that I helped you to escape, but I will 
not play traitor to Asia any further 
than that! Do you understand?” 

“How'd you find me?” 

“It occurred to me, after I left you, 
that you might try just what you did. 
I got back to Harbin before Plotkin 
thought of connecting me with your 
escape—if he’s thought of it yet—so I 
was able to get a plane. I flew over 
the China Sea between Taiwan and 
Hongkong, until I was sure you weren't 
on, that route. Then I flew east. 

“For two days, I’ve been scouring this 
area. You see, I anticipated that you’d 
head for Guam. But now, Dick, you’re 
going where I say. We're going back 
to Luzon. The Philippines are neutral, 
but they’re friendly to Asia, so I can 


have you interned there, and yet, with 
a little influence, go free myself. Start 
your engine.” 

He did. The boat took up its east- 
ward course. 


“Turn about!” she snapped. When 
he merely smiled, she reached suddenly 
into the hosom of her aviator’s shirt 
and produced a tiny Japanese auto- 
matic, one of the diminutive nine-cali- 
ber, but deadly with its high-velocity, 
chrome-jacketed bullets. “Put about, 
Dick !” 

With a movement so casual that she 
was caught completely off guard, he 
kicked the weapon from her hand, and 
it spun off into the slime. “We go 
my way, Sally,” he said quietly. 

She sobbed, “I ought to have killed 
you! But I couldn’t, and this is the 
result.” 

Abruptly she turned her glorious 
deep eyes upon him. “Dick, do you 


know what will happen to me, if you 
take me to Guam? You know what 
they do to spies! Do you want me to 
be shot against a wall?” 

“Lord!” he muttered. “I didn’t think 
of that. Listen, Sally. The Pelew 
Islands are Japanese, and they’re not 
far off my course. I’m going to land 
you there about midnight, and you're 
going to be thoroughly bound, and very 
tightly gagged, so you can’t rouse any 
pursuit. After the war is over, maybe 
you will forgive me.” 

“I forgive you now, Dick,” she said 
softly, but with a puzzling note in her 
voice. “The Nightshade is dead. I’m 
no good as a spy when you're involved. 
But I warn you that I shall still try 
to defeat you!” 

He swung the boat onto its new 
course. “If you can, Sally.” 


SUDDENLY he noticed something 
which altered all his plans! Staring out 
over the horrible, slimy sea, he noticed 
a change. In addition to the green, 
there were now vast patches of brown 
—of dying alge! 

For a moment he failed to grasp the 
significance of this. Then, so suddenly 
that Sally jumped, he shouted, “I see 
it all now! It has happened!” 

“Wh-what ?” 

“The Khan’s Beckerley fields are off 
in Alaska! His Siberian railroads. are 
blocked at last by the fungi! He’s out 
of fuel! It can’t be our fields that are 
off, for our coal mines are too close 
behind our lines to be cut off in this 
way.” 

“How can you know that any Beck- 
erley fields are off?” asked Sally. 

“The—the ” He caught himself, 
then proceeded, “We're not going to 
Pelew Island, after all. We're going to 
Guam. This information can’t wait; 
for, if the American lines know it and 
advance at once, the war’s over. Our 
Beckerley fields are on, and yours are 
off !” 
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“How—how do you know?” 

“Tl tell you, for it can’t do any harm 
now. You wanted to know what I 
knew about this plague of alge, didn’t 
you? Well, I'll tell you, Sally. It isn’t 
an American weapon; it’s an accident!” 

“An—accident ?” 

“Yes, or a by-product. It’s the re- 
sult of the Beckerley fields. I got the 
hunch when I learned that the center 
of the trouble seemed to be Alaska. Up 
in Alaska there are two enormous fields 
of force within a few hundred feet of 
each other, ours and yours. Between 
them is a hundred-mile-long zone of 
terrific electrical strain. What’s the re- 
sult? Ozone! Tons of ozone pour- 
ing up inte the air, until the very en- 
velope of air around the earth was 
affected. 

“The normal ozone content increased, 
and this layer of ozone around the earth 
cut off the sun’s death rays which had 
been maintaining the balance of nature. 
Relieved from the restraining influence 
of the death rays, the cryptogamia— 
the lichens and fungi and alge—in- 
creased to abnormal quantities. 

“But it’s over now. Ozone is un- 
stable and goes rapidly back to normal. 
The ozone in the air is decreasing. The 
death rays are getting through again. 

“How do I know? Because the alge 
are dying, and that can mean only one 
thing—that there are no longer two 
Beckerley fields opposing each other in 
Alaska, pouring ozone into the air. 
There is oniy one Beckerley field—ours, 
The Kkan’s shield is gone, and all we 
need do is advance!” 

Sally was very pale now. “I wish 
you hadn’t told me this,” she whispered. 
“Oh, Dick, don’t you see that it means 
*hat I just have to stop you? If you 
love me, ishrow me into the slime of 
the sea, for I’d rather die than live these 
next few hours trying to kill you!” 

His triumphant face  sobered. 
“Hours?” he echoed. “It will take us 
three days to reach Guam. Sally, when 


I need sleep, I’m going to tie you up. 
And I hope you don’t resist, because 
Lord knows I don’t want to hurt you.” 

But she yielded quite submissively 
when, a few hours later, he twisted the 
painter rope about her wrists and an- 
kles. He remembered her trick of the 
drugged finger nail, and carefully 
avoided giving her another similar op- 
portunity. Then he set and locked the 
gyro steering compass, and curled up 
on one of the seats to sleep. 

When he awoke, the boat was still 
slapping along across the slime. Sally 
was still securely tied and apparently in 
the same position, but the bottom of 
the boat was wet with some colorless 
fluid. 

“What’s this?’ he snapped. 

“It’s your fuel,” said Sally trium- 
phantly. “I drained the tank.” 

He gasped! But in a moment he 
broke out in a chuckle of relief. “That 
isn’t dynoline,” he said. “That’s the 
fresh wate: from the sun-alembic I was 
saving against a cloudy day. The wa- 
ter tank’s air-tight, and the algz can’t 
get in.” 

Sally sagged despondently in her 
place. “Will you untie me?” she asked 
dully. “I’m very cramped.” 


HE VENTURED an attempt to 
sleep only once more, and this time 
lying full Jength against the fuel tank, 
while he bound Sally not only hand and 
foot, but iashed her to the gunwale as 


well. And when he awakened, she had 
kicked the sun-alembic to bits. 

“Why'd you do that?” he asked an- 
grily. “Although we don’t need water 
for the one day that’s left to travel, it 
would be a convenience.” 

“T did it so that if we miss Guam 
we'll be dead before some scouting 
American plane happens to run across 
us.” 

“We won't miss Guam,” he promised 
grimly. 

As the hot, stinking day wore on, the 
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grueling grind began to tell on Lister. 
All about them the alge was turning 
brown, and the stench was almost un- 
bearably nauseating. 

“I’m going bats,” he told the girl. 
“A crazy roem keeps hammering at my 
head. I’ve got to pass it on, or I shall 
go bats. Did you ever hear the short- 
short-short story about Algy? All this 
rotting alge is what suggested it to me, 
I guess.” 

Sally turned intent catlike eyes on 
him, aroused from her lethargy by the 
possibility of his cracking. 

“Go on. Tell it to me,” she urged 
insidiously. 

He laughed harshly, discordantly, 
gave his head a violent shake, and ran 
the back of his hand across his tired 
eyes. 

“It goes like this,” he said: 


“Bear met Algy. 
Bear et Algy. 
Bear was bulgy. 
Bulge was Algy.” 


Suddenly, he gave a wild laugh. 
“That’s all wrong this time!” he de- 
clared. “By Heaven! The bear isn’t 
eating Algy this time. Algz is eating 
the bear—the Siberian bear. We've got 
them licked, if we ever reach Guam.” 


“We never will reach Guam,” the 
girl taunted him. 

“Won't we?” he exclaimed. “Look! 
A low shore line showed in the dark- 
ening east. “Guam!” he announced, 
sober and sane once more. 

Sally was disconsolate. “I’ve lost, 
then,” she whimpered. “Please, Dick, 
be kind to me, and—let me kiss you 
now, in case anything happens.” 

He knew what she meant. He had 
worried enough over the question of 
what would happen to the lovely Night- 
shade; for, despite his assurance, he 
knew that Captain Cass was aware of 
Sally’s identity. The two days of grace 
were long since up Cass would have 


reported the circumstances of Lister’s 
disappearance. 

Cass’ description of Sally, together 
with the blurred photographs in Lis- 
ter’s office, would certainly identify the 
girl. Nothing could save her from a 
wall at sunrise. So he drew her into 
his arms with a tenderness born of 
despair. 

Just im time he realized her intent. 
He caught her wrist as she struck with 
her drugged finger nail at his throat. 

“Damn you, Sally!” he blazed. “Now 
I’m going to give you a dose of your 
own medicine. There’s only one way 
you’re safe to have around, and that’s 
unconscious !”” 

But she read his purpose. Before he 
could seize her forefinger, she had 
clenched it into a stubborn little fist, 
and she fought him with a strength that 
was amazing. But at last he saw the 
way: disregarding her blows against his 
face, he slowly, inexorably, crushed. her 
clenched fist in his hand. She cried 
out in pain as her own finger nails were 
driven into the flesh of her palm, and 
then, suddenly, her eyes widened, flut- 
tered, and closed, and she sank first to 
her knees, then in a limp heap at his 
feet. 


IT WAS DEEP NIGHT when he 
carried her up the side of the U. S. 
cruiser Dallas, stalled in the alge off 
Agana. Thrusting her into the arms 
of the ship’s surgeon, he rushed to re- 
port to the commanding officer his 
information: that he knew, from the 
browning of the alge, that the Khan’s 
Alaskan Beckerley field was off. The 
message did not need to wait for cod- 
ing, for America still held the secret of 
non-interceptible radio. 

Scarcely an hour later came back the 
news that America had triumphed in 
Alaska. 

Later in the night came the flash that 
the Khan was dead—his body had been 
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positively identified. America broad- 
cast this news to the world. 

By morning, rioting and dissension 
had broken out all over Asia. The 
Asiatic Union was disintegrating. It 
was the beginning of the end. 

There was jubilation aboard the Dal- 
las, but Dick Lister could not share in 
it. True, yes, he had saved America. 
He was a great national hero. The 
president in person had radioed his 
thanks. 


So Dick Lister pretended to be. 


elated, to join in the celebration—for, 
of course. he had to. But, through it 
all, two fares haunted him: the piquant 
oriental features of the girl he loved, 
and the grim, inexorable, duty-mad 
features of Captain Cass. Regardless 
of the fact that the war was now over 
and won, regardless of the part which 
Lister had played in winning it, Cass 
would never rest until he had brought 
death to the archspy of the late enemy. 

And so, as soon as he could, Lister 
broke away from the jollification, and 
dragged his leaden feet toward the ship’s 
hospital. There he stood with the ship’s 
doctor, looking down on the still un- 
conscious Sally. 

“A very beautiful girl, your fiancée,” 
said the doctor. 


“Yes. We were kidnaped together 


by the Khan's spies, and she was really 
more important than I in accomplish- 
ing our esvape. This is just exhaustion 
—and, of course, excitement.” But he 
knew that Captain Cass would certainly 
spike that story. 

“Well,” observed the doctor, “your 
coming is almost the first excitement 
I’ve had out of this war. I hope you’re 
right about the alge being over, for it’s 
been ungodly dull being stuck here in 
all this slime. One casualty is all I’ve 
seen, and that one at a distance. A 
young officer tried to land his plane on 
the algze a week ago, nosed over, and 
was lost. They never recovered his 
body.” 

“It’s a difficult thing to do—find a 
body in that green muck,” said Lister 
reminiscently. “Who was he?” 

“He was—let’s see—a Captain Jim 
Cass. We knew who it was, cause we’d 
been expecting him.” 

Captain Jim Cass! A week ago. 
Then Cass had never returned to 
America. He had died before the end 
of the two days of grace which he had 
granted Lister. And his knowledge of 
Sally’s identity had died with him. Now 
no one would ever know! 

With a sob of joyous relief, Dick Lis- 
ter dropped to his knees beside the sleep- 
ing form of the girl he loved. 
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these bad lands in Venus, Omar. 
My dream was 
beautiful back there on Earth, when I 
had only your radioed letters and my 
vision of the worlds among the stars. 
“How was I to know what a lonely 


| SHOULD NEVER have come to 


glamorous and 


crystal trader’s life would be, out here 
so far from the American settlements, 
among those horrible little natives! It’s 
enough to drive one mad! Mad, I tell 
you. And yet you’ve brought this wiz- 
ened little Moon pixy here to die before 
my eyes.” 
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The man kicked the metal door shut 
on the fog that reached in after his wet- 
slickered form and stood, holding the 
tiny native in his arms as though he 
were a child. There was a dark bruise 
on the man’s lean cheek. 

Omar Klegg slipped the transparent 
sheathing down from his face and said, 
“Il’m sorry, Enid. Something’s hap- 
pened. You can’t stay here. I’ve got 
to get you out of here.” 

He might have said that he hadn’t 
asked her to come to Venus in the first 
place. She was beautiful, but she looked 
almost fragile in the faint greenish tinge 
of Venusian atmosphere, with the trans- 
parent rose-colored collar flared about 
her tiny blond head and blue-eyed little 
face. And Venus wasn’t for fragile 
Earth folk, either man or woman. 

The collar was of translucent vitri- 
sheen, and the colors softened with 
hues of lavender along the tight waist 
and baggy slacks that clung loosely to 
her slender limbs. A single row of 
ruby-red native shells, curving little 
things that resembled tiny twisted horns, 
adorned the flaring neck piece. 

Beyond her, the interior of the room 
was gloomy, with the steel ribs of the 
metal walls barely visible. A _ large 
round window, beaded on the outside 
with greenish moisture, told of humid 
clouds lying low over the rugged sur- 
face of Venus, blanketing away the 
Sun’s rays. 

The illumination was scant, but it 
caught at the girl’s vitrisheen garments 
and gave the material a soft luminosity. 
Her features were delicately chiseled. 
Her tiny nose seemed a trifle insolent 
above the carmine outline of her im- 
petuous mouth. Sometimes she _ re- 
minded him of a fragile flower, bloom- 
ing in a sheltered place. 

“I’m glad the space cruiser is com- 
ing,’ she said with evident relief, twist- 
ing a silver bracelet on her wrist round 
and round. “You might have been con- 

‘ siderate enough of me to have kept the 


sick little troll out of here where there’s 
danger of alien infection.” 

Omar Klegg avoided her eyes. It 
was odd, thinking of this woman as his 
wife. The past three months had wit- 
nessed a strange drama in this isolated, 
wind-swept Venusian bad-land_ terri- 
tory. 

“No space cruiser is coming,” he 
stated gruffly. “You know there’s none 
due. I said we've got to get out.” 


HER EYES WIDENED, fastened 
to the marks of conflict evident on his 
face. Long red scratches showed there, 
and the transparent face sheathing was 
torn raggedly. “But the Venu-Amer- 
ico Settlement colony is a hundred miles 
away, and it’s the nearest.” 

“We've got to go,” returned Omar 
bluntly. He pushed her aside, moving 
toward an inner metallic door, giving 
into a bedroom apartment. As he 
passed, the girl’s eyes narrowed with 
horror as they fastened upon the tiny 
lolling head of the Venusian native of 
the Eola territory, as the bad lands had 
been named—in honor of the terrific 
wind that had carved an eroded, twisted 
surface from the soft stone of the alti- 
tude regions. 

The greenish waxlike flesh of the 
small head was diseased in spots that 
were almost transparent. Slender, 
pointed ears curled round close to the 
bulging, pink-glazed eyes. That which 
made the face more repulsive to her 
was the absence of a nose, while the 
froglike mouth was pendulously under- 
shot. 


The native, no larger than a boy of 
twelve, lay in Omar’s arms like a. limp 
sack, with dull, unseeing eyes staring 
fixedly. Enid drew back, trembling. 

“Tt’s Oolanth,” he said shortly, and 


strode into the gloomy interior. “He’s 
dying. And with Oolanth dead the 
prospects of our security aren’t worth a 
settlement coin slug. You know how I 
came to be tolerated here among these 
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barbaric little Eolians. 
gone, 
back.” 


He deposited the native on a couch 
and turned. In a wall compartment he 
found a tiny Venus lantern with a wire 
handle. From his pocket he withdrew 
two small crystals, each the size of a 
pea. They might have been crystals of 
galena, judging from appearance, but 
when the vapor of the sealed glass tube 
struck the crystals they became splin- 
ters of cold, brilliant light, flinging a 
glow about the entire room. 

The ribbed beryllium walls were ex- 
posed nakedly, with an oval window at 
the rear hung with curtains of silver 
cloth. Those curtains were Enid’s con- 
tribution to the homeliness of an in- 
terior that presented an aspect of cheer- 
lessness and austerity, characterized by 
the forbidding frigidity of unadorned 
metal walls and metal furnishings. 

With the terrestrial value on Venus 
moon crystals so high, he had rarely 
used them during the ten daylight 
hours. These luxobe crystals were like 
radio-active minerals in a way, being 
continually dissipated through a radi- 
ated flow of energy, except that their 
rate of demolition, as compared with 
radium, was very rapid. 

In a vapor of monoxide, these crys- 
tals radiated away as rays of sheer 
light. For a period varying from three 
months to a year of terrestrial Earth 
hours, these amazing little crystals 
would dwindle away as light, and then 
they would be gone. 


With Oolanth 
there’s nothing to hold them 


It was for these moon crystals that 
Omar Klegg had come to the cloud 
planet. These fragmentary minerals, 


inactive in the ordinary atmosphere of 
Venus, were scattered over the surface 
of the planet, and it was suspected that 
these many particles once composed a 


satellite, circling the mother planet. 
Hence they had been called moon crys- 
tals, since the breaking up of such an 


astral body could explain their haphaz- 


ard scattering about the surface of 
Venus. 


OMAR KLEGG’S life had been a 
solitary one these past few years, with 
the exception of those recent strange 
months since Enid had come, uninvited 
and unheralded, to share his acne 
life on a wilderness world. 

He had thought of her as a goal, 
toward which his laboring years were 
being expended. He had loved her, and 
had expected her, after his term of 
service with the Earth Trading Co. was 
through. Then, when he had returned 
to the terrestrial globe, with the profits 
that would be his due, she would have 
been a further prize. 

He had been shocked when she 
dropped from the swinging gangplank 
of the space cruiser that came at six- 
month intervals to his trading station, 
bringing supplies and taking on the 
cargo of moon crystals which were bar- 
tered from the natives. 

Enid was so delicate, so beautiful. 
She was out of place here in the sav- 
age bad lands. She had seemed so 
childishly happy with this new world. 
There was nothing else to do. The 
space commander of the cruiser had 
married them, and she had come to live 
in the trading station on Venus. Then 
had begun a period of disillusionment. 

Yet, through his exacting labors and 
privations, Omar had managed to find 
comfort and romance in the thought 
that here was the source of cold light 
for the multitudinous crystal lamps of 
Earth, which had become so popular 
of recent years. He thought of it as 
he traded cheap trinkets and gaudy 
ornaments to the barbaric Eolanians for 
the crystals they found. Sometimes he 
tried to imagine all the crystal lanterns 
in the terrestrial cities, lighting up the 
night periods. 

Now he watched the twin crystals 
roll from his hand, through a funnel- 
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shaped, air-lock contrivance, and thence 
into the interior of the spherical glass 
tube of the lantern, to turn whitely 
luminous in the inclosed vapor. Light 
for the lamps of Earth! It had sounded 
heroic in those first letters he had writ- 
ten to Enid when she had been back on 
Earth. It didn’t sound heroic now. He 
hung the lantern on a hook in the low 
ceiling and took off his slicker. 

Enid stood in the doorway, staring 
at the thing on the couch. Her breath 
was bated, and she seemed bewildered 
with a growing fear. 

“Why did you bring him here, 
Omar?” she protested. 

“He’s dying,” said Omar Klegg 
shortly. She came across the room and 
caught his arm, gripping it hard. His 
face turned and their eyes met. He 
read horror dawning in her eyes, deep 
down, like unseen things stirring in the 
bottom of a pool. Her other hand had 
caught a loose fold of her waist and 
was holding it tremulously across her 
smooth throat. 

“What will the others do?” she 
wanted to know. 

“The trader’s cruiser will be here in 
three months,” he said, moving so his 
face was in the shadow from the crys- 
tal lantern, “but you must not remain.” 

“Will they know? Oh, they are bar- 
baric. They remind me so of demons, 
and when they look at me my flesh 
crawls. They seem inhuman!” 

“They are inhuman, Enid. You 
should understand that. Their composi- 
tion is utterly different. Everything’s 
different here on Venus, because 
there’s no carbon dioxide. Terrestrial 
life wouldn’t have developed here. It’s 
dependent on herbivorous life, and 
there’s no plant life on Venus. 

“Somehow these natives are both ani- 
mal and plant, without the aid of car- 
bon dioxide, but just how, I don’t 
know. They are all cold and heartless. 
They are inhuman, all except Oolanth, 
and I saved his life once. He’s got a 
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spark of something in him. He thought 
I was a god, and he’s never forgotten 
that. He fears and respects me as such 
—so do the other natives. But when 
he dies, which won’t be long, they will 
know.” 

“They'll know you're just a man,” 
said the woman, her fingers working at 
his sleeve. 


“THAT’S why I brought him here. 
It will give us a start. It may be hours 
before they discover he’s dead, and we'll 
be gone. They let me bring him here 
because they think I’m something of a 
god, but even at that I had to fight some 
of them back. That’s why they’ve tol- 
erated me, when no other man ever 
could step a safe foot on bad-land soil 
of Venus. 

“T saved Oolanth once from a sim- 
ple fever. Then again, I showed them 
how to cap the fumaroles, when the gas 
vapor began to escape in their god 
caves. They associate things like that 
with the supernatural. Now Oolanth is 
sick again, and they think I can save 
him. I can’t! He’s too far gone. And 
no matter if Oolanth looks like a demon 
from hell, he has befriended me, Enid. 
I’m going to stay with him till he goes.” 

“IT should never have come here. I 
was a romantic little fool. You’re not 
what I thought you would be. We're 
—we're just like strangers, Omar. 
Back on Earth, you wese wonderful to 
me. I thought we would get along 
splendidly.” 

Omar Klegg shrugged and snapped 
the metal-mesh sleeves tight along his 
wrists. The fog had dulled the silvery 
hue of the metal mesh; he wore plain 
fiber-woven trousers tucked in celluline 
boots that looked like red leather. 

“‘We knew each other but two weeks, 
Enid. That was my first vacation, back 
on Earth.” 

She clapped her hands and leaned 
against the striated beryllium wall. “I 
thought I could never be happy unless 
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I were with you. And things are so 
different here on this tiny satellite. 
We’re alone here. All we see are our 
own faces—and those of the natives. 
Good Heaven, Omar; can’t you under- 
stand ?” 

Omar Klegg’s face was turning red. 
He was becoming angry. The mouth 
of the native was drooling saliva, and 
the ugly features were writhing with in- 
ner pain. 

“All right, Enid,” he said shortly. “I 
understand one thing. Venus is not for 
the fragile. I'll do my best to get you 
to the settlements, and I'll see you catch 
the first interplanetary vessel home. 
You may go then, if you wish. But 
now, please leave me alone. And don’t 
lean so close to Oolanth. The carbon 
dioxide in your breath is poison to 
him.” 

She drew back. The cold rays of 
the crystal lantern caught ruddy tints 
in her soft blond curls. Her blue eyes 
sparkled hotly, yet there was an ex- 
pression almost of pleading in them. He 
felt her hand closing over his elbow. 
She had said he did not understand her. 
It had never occurred to him that she 
was right. 

Omar did not turn, but he felt her 
clutch relaxing. When he _ looked 
around she was gone and the door was 
shut. Oolanth was very weak. His 
slender arms moved jerkily, and the 
loose folds of skin that stretched be- 
tween the bony limbs dragged convul- 
sively about. 

The unsightly little native would not 
have weighed more than twenty pounds. 
When those powerful hind legs thrust 
at the surface ground, and the folds 
of loose skin were flattened and taut, 
these natives could launch themselves 
into the air like gliders. Sometimes 
they reminded him of flying squirrels 
of the terrestrial globe. It made him 
homesick for the comparative security 
of Earth. 

He wasn’t thinking much of danger. 


Oolanth had been a real friend, despite 
his demoniac appearance. He _ had 
saved the little green man’s life, and 
from that time on, Omar Klegg had 
been the one white man who could step 
foot on the bad-land soil of Venus with- 
out the aid of blazing needle-beam gats. 

It hadn’t been easy for Oolanth to 
prove his friendship. The natives hated 
the strange white men, from whose 
breath came the poisonous fumes of 
carbon dioxide. 

Omar Klegg was the only white man 
who had ever witnessed the mysteries 
of the god caves, and that was only be- 
cause Oolanth considered him as a sort 
of godlike being. If there were any 
mutterings in the savage horde at ex- 
posing their religious secrets to the 
white conjurer, Oolanth quelled them. 
Omar was a god to him, who had swept 
aside the forces of the universe and 
spared his life. He would do so again. 

Early that day he had sent the green 
Venus pixies for Omar. Oolanth lay 
dying in the god caves, and all the sav- 
age deities called from the clouds and 
the wind could not halt the lowering 
ebb of life. And Omar had brought 
him here. 

Oolanth was very rigid. The saliva 
had dried on his mouth and it hung 
open. The reddish eyes had set. He 
was dead. Omar arose, pulled the cur- 
tains across the oval window, and took 
the crystal lantern from its hook. 


HE SHUT THE DOOR earefully 
and locked it. Turning around, his eyes 
sought for Enid, but the room was 
empty, except for the metallic couches 
and chairs with vitrisheen cushions. A 
picture of Earth hung slackly on the 
wall, above a bottle containing many 
colored pebbles native to Venus. 

The front door was ajar, showing a 
strip of the foggy out-of-doors. He 
looked for her cloak. Sometimes she 
went out upon the alcove, where a tiny 
balcony overlooked the rugged valley, 
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when her spirits were restless, to be 
near the inscrutable rush of elements. 
He must warn her. Placing the crys- 
tal lantern on a table, he pushed past 
the door into the murky twilight. In 
his right hand he held a needle-beam 
gat, drawn from a holster at his belt. 
There was no use to take chances. 
“Enid!” he shouted . “Enid!” He 
was not soon to forget the look of ter- 
ror upon her drawn features as she 
turned, leaning on the balustrade, and 
looked back at him. Beyond, a stretch 
of rocky soil was exposed to view, be- 
neath low-lying clouds, and many di- 
minutive figures were creeping forward, 
making scarcely a sound. In the claw- 


like hands were grasped knives and im- 


plements of stone. Their eyes were 
fixed upon the human beings who 
peered forth. 

“It’s too late, Omar,” she said. 

He shook his head. “How could 
they have known!” he ejaculated. 
“Sometimes I think they have instincts 
we can’t understand.” 

“Then Oolanth is dead?” asked Enid, 
clutching at her breast. The atmos- 
phere gave her features a greenish 
tinge. When he nodded, she wheeled. 
In her hand was a small needle-beam 
gun, and it was pointed toward the 
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troll-like green men who advanced 
threateningly up the pathway. 

“Enid!” he shouted, and seized her 
arm. “Don’t be a fool!” He wrenched 
the gun from her hand and turned her 
about. “Now, do what I tell you. You 
mustn’t let them know you are afraid! 
Do you understand? You must be con- 
temptuous of them. Don’t show your 
fear. They sense that at once, and it 
makes them run amuck.” 

She lay in his arms, limp. To her 
it was a horrid dream. Omar had 
thrust his face close to her own, and 
she leaned against him, moveless, until 
he turned toward the oncoming natives, 
leaving her against the balustrade. 


He had said she must not fear them. 
He did not seem afraid, standing there, 
one arm upthrust. He shouted. There 
came a deep growling from many cav- 
ernous lips. Again Omar cried aloud 
in a peremptory challenge. 

Enid saw that the natives had’ halted, 
but they were conversing among them- 
selves with evident discontent. Occa- 
sionally a low cloud swirler drifted by, 
clogging the vicious little faces, but 
their hoarse voices were not so easily 
subdued. 

When Omar shouted in a question- 
ing tongue, many voices answered in 
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the garbled dialect of the natives. He 
stood talking to them for a moment, 
then turned to her. 


“THIS is worse than I thought. 
They know he’s dead, all right. But 
I think I can get us through safely, if 
you do as I tell you. Don’t act afraid 
of them. Stick your chin up, and don’t 
even look at them. I'll do the watch- 
ing out for trouble. 

“They want us to go to the god 
caves. It’s too late to go for the set- 
tlements now. They’d know we were 
afraid, and be on our heels. But I’ve 
got an ace in the hole they’re not count- 
ing on. You must do as I say.” 

She was deathly afraid. The green 
little dwarfs had always sickened her. 
But she nodded, and Omar turned to 
the door. 


“Stay there,” he commanded. “Look 
disdainful—and don’t move. 
back in just a second.” 


He was gone before she could stop 


I'll be 


him, and her heart was pounding vio- 
lently, while her breath came with agon- 
izing slowness. It took every bit of 
her will power to stand there. She 
gazed up at the overcast skies to keep 
from fainting at the sickness that 
gnawed at her. Omar knew she was 
afraid. Yet he had demanded that she 
Stay there. It was cruel of him, yet 
she was determined not to falter. Then 
he was back, carrying two slicker gar- 
ments, with transparent face sheathings. 

She realized, of a sudden, that her 
face was wet with moisture, that her 
clothing was damp. It was hard to 
keep from falling. Her muscles seemed 
not to respond naturally, but she averted 
her face and struggled into the garment, 
drawing the transparent sheathing up 
and around her face. 

Then Omar was descending the steps, 
and she found herself walking behind 
like an automaton. Those ferocious lit- 
tle faces stood out in the fog like spec- 


ters in a dream, and then a way was 
opened for them. 

Omar said nothing, but strode close 
to Enid’s side, and a little ahead. The 
mad vista was branded indelibly upon 
her consciousness. The fog dipped and 
eddied. She could sense the closely 
packed bodies of the Eolanians, stand- 
ing to either side, with barbaric weap- 
ons clenched in their small hands. 

The fog had choked the outlines of 
the metal building now, and the natives 
walked along beside the two terrestrials, 
growling to themselves. Abruptly, a 
commotion in the rear caused some of 
the foremost to look back. Enid turned 
and stared for a moment. She saw a 
group of the natives bearing a rigid fig- 
ure over their heads. In the gioom 
they looked like shadows. It was Ool- 
anth, stiff and horrid in death, whom 
they bore aloft. She told Omar what 
she had seen. 

“They got him then,’ said Omar. 
“Tt’s just as well.” 

The valley floor widened, and ab- 
ruptly they were in the Eolanian vil- 
lage, with the globular structures of 
mud and rock plastered against precipi- 
tous obstructions like wasp _ nests. 
Smaller natives joined the procession, 
bearing curiously shaped rocks of all 
colors. Enid presumed these smaller 
green people to be women and children. 

She saw a creature about the size of 
a dog, looking something like a wasp 
without wings. It was the only do- 
mestic animal known to the green men, 
and like them, it was of alien constitu- 
tion, independent of herbivorous plants. 
When it started toward them, Omar 
kicked at it, and it fled with a slobber- 
ing sound. 


A MANIACAL FRENZY seemed 
born within the natives. Their feet 
stamped the rocky floor of the canyon 
in a wild cadence. Their pinkish eyes 
protruded, and the great bloated lips 
opened widely to emit chortling screams. 


anyon 
1 eyes 
1 lips 
reams. 
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The procession had halted before a high 
cliff of black rock, from which yawned 
a steep triangular opening. 

“Tt’s the entrance to the god caves,” 
said Omar. “Don’t be frightened by 
the clamor. They’re propitiating their 
gods.” 

“They are motioning for us to stop.” 

“Keep going,’ he demanded curtly. 
“We're not going to recognize their dei- 
ties.” Beyond the three-cornered open- 
ing, a faint luminosity was revealed. As 
they went on into the cave, a vague 
and ominous growling rippled over the 
grouped natives. Some of them leaped 
and cavorted, making demoniac and 
obscene gestures. When the funeral 
cortége for Oolanth passed solemnly 
after the terrestrials, those behind made 
a mad rush for other cave entrances 
that would converge on the god caves. 

“How are you feeling, Enid?” 

“I—I want to cry.” 

“Hold together. It may be worse 
than this. When we get to the god 
caves, give particular notice to the 
domed structures on the cavern floor. 
I told you that I showed Oolanth how 
to cap the fumaroles in the floor of the 
god caves. That is what those struc- 
tures will be.” 

The rugged walls of the cavern 
glowed phosphorescently, lighting the 
limited confines. Behind, the trampling 
of many feet appraised them of Ool- 
anth’s funeral procession, close upon 
their heels. The corridor was worn 
bare by the passage of many feet. It 
turned twice, then gave into a large 
circular cavern, with a massive altar of 
red, glassy rock at the farther side, 
above which was a monstrous idol, 
carved into the phosphorescent rock. 

The head of the idol was huge and 
distorted. It looked something like a 
monstrous squatted toad. Branching 
from the central cavern were many 
openings and runways, from which the 
natives streamed, gesticulating and 
shouting. 


Omar pointed to the low heaps of 
domed stone, scarcely a foot high, plas- 
tered over with thick cement. Enid 
stumbled over one of them. The rum- 
bling of many hoarse voices filled the 
cavern. 

All around them were grimacing 
faces. The little green men shouted 
and spat at the terrestrials, brandishing 
their weapons. Only the way before 
them was left open, and that led up to 
the altar composed of a substance like 
red glass. 

But they were carried past this also 
by the surge of natives behind them. 
A second doorway yawned in the cliff 
beyond the idol. They were pressed 
into the opening. Omar frowned. He 
had never been in this inner cavern. 
Enid was sobbing, despite her efforts 
to quiet her emotions, and she clung 
unashamedly to his arm. A glitter of 
silvery metal in one wall captured his 
attention. 


HE STARED, although he had no 
time to stop and examine the formation. 
It was almost solid with luxobe, the 


moon crystals of Venus. A massive 
meteorite of the substance must have 
been imbedded here. Perhaps it was 
the core of the satellite that had crum- 
bled and fallen from its orbit. So it 
was here that the natives got their moon 
crystals. He had supposed that they 
found them on the rocky surface of the 
bad lands somewhere. 

Abruptly Omar knew that the Eolani- 
ans never intended that they return to 
tell of this large deposit of moon crys- 
tals. He gripped at the needle-beam 
gat hanging in its holster. The shouts 
of the green men reverberated deafen- 
ingly. Now a second and even larger 
cavern loomed ahead. 

They strode down into the bowl- 
shaped cavity side by side, followed by 
the thronged green natives of Venus. 
Omar could have shouted aloud for 
joy. He took a quick look around be- 
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fore the natives crowded in. The fuma- 
roles had evidently broken loose in this 
cavern also, for he saw signs of native 
work, capping the gaseous outlets with 
concrete domes. He looked farther 
along the walls. 

Hung around against the walls were 
many whitened skeletons, one of which 
was large and unlike the others. So 
one other Earth man had got here. But 
he had died. It was a chamber of the 
dead. 

Oolanth’s body was placed, face up, 
in the center. A group of natives 
formed a ring and danced about him, 
making superstitious gestures and bel- 
lowing in strident tones. Then all of 
them knelt, and one arose over him, 
and lifted his head high to scream a 
hideous challenge. 

Oolanth’s soul had gone to the great 
darkness. 

Enid could scarcely believe her senses. 
Omar had arisen to face the little green 
man, and he too lifted his face and 
suddenly screamed aloud in an answer- 


ing challenge that rung to the phophor- 
escent roof and rebounded again with 


eerie echoings. Omar Klegg knew that 
the affront made by the little green man 
had been aimed at the terrestrials. The 
native had proclaimed that the Earth 
beings were not gods, and Omar had 
hurled the defiant words back into the 
other’s face as a lie. 

A hemispherical-sea of faces hemmed 
them in. The green man came forward 
threateningly, preparing to throw a 
sharp stone fragment, equipped with 
filed spikes. Omar leveled the needle- 
beam gat. When the Eolanian sprang, 
a blue beam of intense light cut his 
body in half. Omar turned as his ad- 
versary sank to the floor, and again 
screamed a warning in the native 
tongue. 

His face was almost bestial. Enid 
cringed. It was hard to believe that 
Omar was a terrestrial, and her man. 
She looked about into the ring of green- 


ish faces, and knew suddenly that these 
creatures were as a pack of hungry 
wolves, without mercy. Another green 
man leaped over the body of Oolanth, 
and again the needle beam spat its ray 
of death. 

Simultaneously the entire horde be- 
gan edging in. 

“Be ready to run for it!” shouted 
Omar. 


THEN he turned and shot the blu- 
ish needle beam down along the cavern 
floor. The slender ray bored into a 
dome shape plastered into the rock 
floor. For a moment it ate into the 
stonework. Then something erupted. 
A shrill whistle of escaping vapor fol- 
lowed a spray of rock upward. Before 
the astonished natives could attack, a 
mouth from the deep interior of Venus 
spat up, and the expanding gas cre- 
ated a column of ice that reared up like 
a cold flame. 

“Back!” cried Omar, grasping Enid 
by the arm. “It’s carbon dioxide—pure 
carbon dioxide. And it’s been under a 
pressure.” 

Enid seemed paralyzed. She had 
seen ice formed by the release of car- 
bon dioxide under pressure in liquid 
oxygen experiments. Heat was ab- 
sorbed from the air, and the pure oxy- 
gen became a cold liquid. She saw it, 
an icy, silvery stream, trickling away 
from the mounting column of ice to 
run across the face of the dead Oolanth. 

The blue disintegrator beam traveled 
farther along the cavern floor, cutting 
crazy furrows to other mouths of ce- 
ment, which shrieked with escaping 
gases and spouted up other tongues of 
frigid ice. The natives were bent over, 
writhing and screaming. The carbon 
dioxide was a poison that acted rapidly 
for them. Their muscles became twisted 
and hardened, and they fell back before 
the hissing gases as wheat falls before 
the cutter. 

The terrestrial lungs were accustomed 
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to carbon dioxide, but not to the frost- 
ing air. Enid scarcely remembered the 
mad dash back along the cavern way. 
They encountered no resistance, leav- 
ing behind them columns of dry ice, 
reaching up toward the ceiling, and a 
shambles 

Even those green men yet loitering 
outside were so terrified that they flung 
themselves upon their faces as the ter- 
restrials passed. 

“We'll have no more trouble from 
them,” said Omar, as they stumbled 
through the doorway into the familiar 
quarters of the trading company build- 
ing. “I’ve seen fumaroles on Earth 
that vented pure carbon dioxide, but I 
don’t know what chemical change 
started these gaseous outlets in Venus, 
where the gas has heretofore been un- 
known. It was lucky I showed the na- 
tives how to cap them off. Now we 
can make that hundred-mile trek in per- 
fect safety to the Venu-Americo Settle- 
ment.” 

Enid said nothing. She lay for an 
hour upon a couch, regaining her 
strength and calming her nerves. When 
she awoke, Omar was sitting in a chair, 
smoking a cigarette, with his eyes in 
the distance. A crystal lantern hung 
over him, and from time to time his 
eyes roamed to the tiny crystals in the 
glass tube, radiant with unwavering 
light. 


SHE lay for a long time, watching 


him through narrowed eyelids. Then 
she yawned, stretched her sore limbs, 
and arose. Her ankles and knees 
twinged excruciatingly. 


“You awake, Enid?” he asked. “I 
guess it’s been like a bad dream. 
You'll be glad to know we can start 
for the settlements in the morning.” 

She walked unsteadily toward him. 

“This means a lot to you, doesn’t it?” 
she asked wonderingly. “I mean this 
planet, this life, trading to the natives. 
I suppose they might establish a mining 
colony here, with you to direct the men 
in removing the meteor.” 

Omar avoided her eyes. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “Maybe. I 
haven’t decided yet. I'll decide that 
after you’re gone.” 

“But I’m not going.” 

“Enid !” 

“No, I’m not.” 

Her eyes were moist. “I couldn't 
understand how much it meant to you,” 
she said. “But when we were in the 
caves, I knew it was you that I cared 
for, and I understood a part of how 
you must feel. Oh, Omar, don’t you 
want me? Do you think—lI’m too— 
fragile?” 

She was as light as a feather in his 
arms. He kissed her over and over 
again. “Fragile,” he said. “You're not 
fragile. I was talking about inner 
strength when I said Venus was not for 
the fragile. I had you wrong, Enid. I 
knew that, back there in the caves.” 

She began to cry, and he sat back 
with her in his lap to stare at the crys- 
tal lantern with its unwinking minerals 
glowing softly in the glassen tube cra- 
dle. Light for the lamps of Earth. .At 
last he had found some one who could 
share his dream. 


The Isotope Men 


A story of science which rans 
away with the world—for a time 


by Nat Schachner 


v i Y HE long, bleak room was hushed 
with strain. The gray morn- 
ing light filtered wanly through 

the high, barred windows and tinged 

with vague unreality the strange appa- 
ratus that crowded the floor. 

Kenneth Craig shivered a bit as he 
stared through the grimy glass at the 
huge, somber walls that inclosed the 
prison in unbreakable embrace. He 
was hardly conscious that his eyes care- 
fully avoided the complication of equip- 
ment that he had helped to devise and 
construct; he knew, however, that he 
dared not meet the gaze of the three 
men who shared with him the immen- 
sity of the dingy interior. Surely. the 
emotion that suffocated him and caused 
his heart to pound with great hammer 
blows was visible on his countenance 
for all to see. 

Somewhere a bell boomed faintly, 
beating out the hour with sullen strokes. 
Craig ticked them off shudderingly. 
One—two—three—four—five—six! A 
silence fell upon the men in the room. 
Some one cleared his throat nervously. 
A sound arose, faint, far-off at first, 
then swelling into a muffled clamor of 
many voices, howling, shrieking in sub- 
human accents of despair and bitter- 
ness. 

Kenneth Craig knew what it was 
without being told: The vast susurrous 
that exhaled from hundreds of gray- 
faced convicts, each immured in his own 
cubicle of steel, when one of their own 
commenced the slow death march to 
the execution chamber. 


Execution chamber! 
shuddered again. A wave of revulsion 
swept over him. It was a monstrous 
thing they were about to attempt; it was 
worse. A man had a right to die in 
peace, even if he were what this man 
was claimed to be. He had a right 
not to be subjected to an experiment 
that would burst the bonds which na- 
ture had immutably decreed, and pro- 
duce—what ? 

For the moment Ken was no longer 
the eager, brilliant scientist who had 
worked under and with Malcolm Stubbs, 
world-famous physical chemist and bi- 
ologist. He was just a very human 
young man who shrank from the moral 
consequences of the next few hours. 
Animals, yes! The results had been 
dazzlingly successful; that was why the 
governor had granted this particular, 
unprecedented thing. But a human be- 
ing! Who knew what the incalculable 
consequences might be; who knew 

Stubbs was an imposing figure, tall, 
angular, face carved into bleak, un- 
compromising lines. A harsh taskmas- 
ter who drove himself as mercilessly as 
he drove others ; a man whose fanatical 
devotion to science had withered every 
human emotion, every human attribute. 
The past year had not been exactly a 
bed of roses, Ken thought wryly, though 
there were hundreds of others who 
would gladly have given their right 
arms to step into his place. 

Stubbs stood close to the huge 
quartzite tank that ran like an oblong, 
transparent coffin down the middle of 


Ken stiffened, 


For one song minute Stubbs, the recessive, stared with hate-filled, 
triumphant gaze into the paralyzed eyes of Stubbs, the dominant. 
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the room. Coffin? Ken grinned wanly 
to himself. Even his smiles were get- 
ting macabre. 

The prison warden shuffled his feet 
with a scraping sound. It was he who 
had coughed nervously. He was a 
thickset man of middle age, and he had 
been in charge of the State penitentiary 
for almost a decade. He had super- 
vised and been present at a hundred 
executions during that period. 

Surely, Ken thought, he should be 
immune to any qualms over what was 
about to take place. But he was obvi- 
ously not. His fingers clutched con- 
vulsively at the keys that dangled from 
his belt, and his free hand mopped con- 
tinually with a large, damp handker- 
chief at his baldish head. His eyes 
jerked like marionettes on a string from 
the forty-foot tank with the profusion 
of apparatus in back of it to the nar- 
row, gray door. 

The fourth man was the most placid 
of them all. He leaned easily against 
the wall, chewing with calm deliberation 
on an unlighted cigar. He was the 
prison doctor, short and somewhat 
dumpy, with pink, smooth cheeks and 
a correct, impersonal manner. 

The muted howling from outside died 
away as suddenly as it had arisen. As 
if the inmates knew that it was all 
over, that the thing was done, irrev- 
ocably. Ken felt the palms of his hands 
go dry and hot. If only they were 
right; if only it were over! But they 
were mistaken. The electrocution cham- 
ber was only a few steps from “Con- 
demned Row”; the current should al- 
ready have surged through the body of 
the man whose life had been declared 
forfeit by the State. This place which 
they had transformed into a laboratory 
was at the farther end of the prison 
yard, and it took time for the slow, 
measured march. 

No one but the four of them, wait- 
ing in hushed rigidity, and the governor, 
knew what was about to be done. Not 


the prison guards; not the inmates; not 
a single, solitary person in the outside 
world; not the condemned criminal him- 
self. 

“If this should leak out,” the gov- 
ernor had remarked grimly when he 
signed the necessary documents in au- 
thorization, “it would be as much as my 
political head is worth.” 

He had been mighty reluctant, the 
governor had, and only the ruthless 
pressure Stubbs had brought to bear, 
and a certain awe which he had for 
science in the abstract had turned the 
trick. 

For over a month Stubbs and his 
young assistant had worked in feverish 
secrecy, at dead of night, setting up 
their equipment in this abandoned work- 
shop. The governor had insisted that 
the experiment take place within the 
prison walls, where, if necessary, the 
results could be quietly hushed up. An 
order had been issued the night before, 
routine, officially terse, barring report- 


ers and spectators from the impending 
execution of James Horty, bank robber 
and murderer extraordinary. 


THE DOOR swung open. Ken 
whirled. His nerves were jangled. 
Warden Parker dropped his heavy keys 
with a crash. His hand trembled as he 
stooped to pick them up. Even Dr. 
Bascom stiffened from his slouch. But 
Stubbs, to whom this meant the consum- 
mation of years of insane, driving toil, 
did not move. 

Two men in the blue of prison guards 
came into the room. Between them, 
manacled to their wrists, was a third. 
His face was as gray as the loose, ill- 
fitting costume he wore; his brutish, 
deep-set eyes disclosed the terror that 
seeped from within. Yet his head was 
flung back; a sneer of attempted bra- 
vado writhed at his lips. He owed it 
to the curious spectators, to the report- 
ers, to his fellows out there in the world 
of sky and city streets and smoke-thick 
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hide-aways, to put up a good show. 
“Jim Horty, dead game to the last!” 
The words danced before him and 
braced limbs that unaccountably wanted 
to sag beneath him. 

His pig eyes darted around the room. 
The hot spot! Where was it? He'd 
spit contemptuously in its direction. 
That would be a new gag, would rate 
columns in the papers. All through the 
long, dreary hours in Condemned Row 
he had thought of that last, supreme 
gesture. 

The steel links clashed indistinctly 
on his wrists. There was a dull roar- 
ing in his ears. Where was he? This 
was not the execution chamber. That 
big tank, filled with stuff that looked 
like jelly, all that funny-looking ma- 
chinery around the room—what did it 
all mean? 

For a moment a wild hope surged 
through his heavy, apelike frame. Any 
change from the sinister routine meant 
only one thing: The governor had re- 
prieved him. He would live—live! 

Sure! There was the warden, the 
louse, and the doctor. Old “Crab-face” 
didn’t look any too good—like he was 
scared of something. Of what? Horty 
looked wildly around again even as the 
door shut behind him with irrevocable 
clamor, and steel locks tumbled into 
place. 

He began to sweat. It was a crummy 
sort of place. The execution room he 
could stand—he had hopped himself up 
for that. But all this—it gave a guy 
the shivers. Crab-face scared, “Doc,” 
looking threugh him as though he 
wasn’t there. And those other two fel- 
lows. Never saw them before. One 
bird, just a youngster, looked white 
around the gills, and there was pity in 
his eyes. Pity! For Jim Horty! 
There wasn’t any reprieve then. But 
what 

His limbs trembled under him. He 
would have fallen if the guards had not 
held him up. 


“What you gonna do with me, 
warden?” he croaked hoarsely. 

Warden Parker shook his head. He 
did not like this himself. It was out 
of his line. Horty was entitled to a 
nice, clean shot of juice, just like the 
others. A couple of minutes, and it 
would be over, everything regular, and 
the normal routine of the prison would 
flow on. But this! Well, orders were 
orders! 

“Sorry, Horty,” he said almost 
kindly, “you’re not in my hands any 
more. Mr. Stubbs has complete charge 
here.” 

Stubbs nodded. To Horty, his tall, 
angular frame seemed to grow and dis- 
tort, and his eyes glittered with strange 
lights. “That’s right, Horty. And you 
ought to be mighty thankful, too. You 
are about to become the subject of an 
experiment that will change the course 
of the human race, produce results in- 
calculable in their consequence. In- 
stead of dying ignominiously in the elec- 
tric chair, to you has been granted the 
supreme honor of becoming the first 
of the new men!” 

What was the old geezer talking 
about? Experiment! First of the new 
men! No electric chair! The warden 
looked more scared than before, and 
that young fellow 

A blinding light seared through 
Horty’s brain, brought understanding. 
They were going to cut him up, see how 
his insides worked, like they did in 
hospitals to dogs and rabbits. Vivisec- 
tion! That’s what they wanted to do 
to him. He threw himself suddenly 
forward against his manacles, so sud- 
denly that he almost dragged the guards 
off their feet. 

“T ain’t gonna let him cut me up,” 
he screamed. “I got rights! The judge 
told me I’d get the electric chair. I’m 
entitled to it; nobody can take it away 
from me. Warden Parker, don’t let 
him cut me up.” 

He was pleading now, sobbing, all 
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his bravado forgotten, pleading for 
death, for anything but that tank and 
that machinery and that old fellow they 
called Stubbs with the eyes that burned 
_Tight through him. 

“It’s the governor’s orders,” Parker 
answered helplessly. 

The scientist took a step forward. 
“You fool!” he exploded. “I’m giv- 
ing you a chance at a new life, at a 
life far beyond your stupid compre- 
hension.” 

“I don’t want it,” 
screamed. 
told me. 
help——” 

“All right, men.” Stubbs nodded 
coldly to the guards. There was no 
use in arguing further with the idiot. 
The experiment must go on according 
to schedule. 

They handled the shrieking, strug- 
gling criminal expertly, impersonally. 
It was all in the day’s work. They un- 
locked the handcuffs, threw him down 
on a pallet, stripped him of every shred 
of clothing. Then, oblivious to his 
shrieks and obscene cursing, they held 
him tight while Stubbs injected a hypo- 
dermic into his arm. 

The shrieks grew fainter, thicker; 
then they died away in a long shudder. 
James Horty lay stiff, unmoving, un- 
knowing. 


the criminal 
“I want to die, like they 
Get me my mouthpiece; he'll 


II. 


KEN CRAIG was already at the 
huge quartzite tank. Now that the 
crucial experiment was already under 
way, he became once more the sci- 
entist. Human emotions dropped from 
him like a cloak. Every step of the 
procedure had been rehearsed a dozen 
times; had been practiced with animais 
on a smaller scale time and again. Most 
of the technique, as a matter of fact, 
was his. Stubbs was not good at that. 

The great tank was forty feet long, 
ten feet wide, and five deep. It was 


filled almost to the top with a clear, 
lusterless jelly. Huge electrodes sank 
deep into the thin, quivering stuff at 
either end, and were connected by cables 
with an instrument board on the wall. 

Ken pressed a button. A section of 
the glass top slid smoothly underneath, 
leaving the tank exposed just wide 
enough to admit a human body. Above 
it, suspended from a miniature crane, 
was a cradle of extremely thin, longi- 
tudinally stretched wires. At a gesture 
from Ken, the guards lifted the im- 
mobile body of the condemned man, 
deposited it carefully into the cradle. 

Then he knifed a switch. There was 
a whir, and the cradle, with its strange 
burden, dipped slowly from unwinding 
chains into the transparent substance 
within the tank. Down, down, ever 
down, while the men in the room stared 
with fixed, unwilling fascination. Dr. 
Bascom forgot his pose of smooth bore- 
dom, leaned eagerly forward. The 
guards gaped blankly. 

Ken was tremendously cool now; all 
his faculties concentrated on the work 
in hand. The jelly closed with a 
quiver over the descending form. 
Within its clear depths the cradled body 
showed like a_ prehistoric monster 
caught in a huge globule of ancient am- 
ber. 

There was a tiny bump. The cradle 
had come to rest on the floor of the 
tank, close to the positive electrode. 
Ken pressed another button. The wires 
opened out underneath the rigid body, 
and the apparatus rose to its former 
position again. The glass section slid 
smoothly into place. The tiny click, 
as it closed, was loud. 

The warden shivered, looked around. 
Professional routine jerked him out of 
his haze. It would never do for the 
guards to witness what was going on. 
They might talk. 

“O. K., you two,” he said harshly. 
“Get back to your duties.” The men 
muttered something, went out hur- 
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riedly as if they were glad to be done. 
Even the tainted air of the prison cor- 
ridors outside seemed sweet after what 
little they had seen in the converted 
workshop. 

Stubbs moved quickly to the instru- 
ment panel. For an instant his long, 
bony fingers clung with fierce grip to 
the bakelite handle of the master switch. 
His eyes burned through the transpar- 
ency of the tank, fixed with a fanatical 
light on the quiescent body within. 

The future of the world rested on 
the tug of his hand. If the experi- 
ment proved a success, his name would 
go rocketing down the centuries. 
Darwin, Newton, Einstein, Galileo 
would be pale, glimmering phantoms 
compared to him. Yet he hesitated. 
Things his young assistant, Ken Craig, 
had said, flashed through his mind. The 
youngster had pleaded with him not to 
go through with this final test. Had 
been damned persistent about it. 

He, Malcolm Stubbs, had finally for- 
bidden further discussion. The young 
whippersnapper, with his silly talk of 
outraged nature, of incalculable results. 
What of them? Science was its own 
justification. Nothing else mattered. 
Suppose what Craig had said were true? 
For an infinitesimal second a vague 
doubt disturbed his fanatic unity of pur- 
pose—then he was himself again. The 
switch knifed down. 


A TREMENDOUS current surged 


through the electrodes. 
their base, stirred uneasily, blurred 
slightly with tiny bubbles. The seem- 
ingly dead figure of Horty hazed at the 
edges. 

The great experiment had begun! 
The experiment that would change the 
face of the world, that would bring to 
pass disruptions and transformations 
beyond anything even Ken, in his 
vaguest and most inchoate fears, had 
ever dreamed possible. Could the four 
men in that laboratory have peered into 


The jelly, at 


the future But that was impos- 
sible, inconceivable. And wiser per- 
haps. If the human race could visual- 
ize perfectly the consequences of its 
acts, nothing would ever be done, ever 
accomplished. Mankind would die of 
dry rot and cowardly inanition. 

Ken looked at his wrist watch. “Six 
ten,” he reported. “At seven fourteen 
the reaction should be complete.” 

A choking gasp came from the 
warden. Terror leaped into his eyes 
as he pointed with trembling finger to- 
ward the innermost recesses of the 
tank. “My Lord, look!” he almost 
screamed. “Look at Horty!” 

Ken had never taken his eyes away. 
The prison doctor’s face was a mask of 
wonderment. Stubbs permitted himself 
a bleak, frozen smile. The experiment 
was proceeding according to schedule. 

The body of the immersed criminal 
seemed to have widened out. Not 
bloated, in the way a dead thing swells 
when putrefaction sets in, but stretch- 
ing in a flat, horizontal plane along the 
jellied floor of the tank. 

The features were still there; the 
outlines of his nude form were still 
recognizable, but they were curiously 
vague, curiously misty, as they groped 
away from the positive electrode, seem- 
ingly urged by some irresistible force 
in the direction of the negative cylin- 
der. 

Ken was suddenly weak inside. He 
could understand exactly how the 
warden felt. He had seen this happen 
many times with small animals, but a 
human being, even a murderer, was 
somehow different. 

Stubbs’ eyes snapped angrily. He 
did not like any display of human emo- 
tion during the course of an experi- 
ment. It complicated things unneces- 
sarily and introduced an incalculable 
element which found no place in his 
scientific equations. The emotions alto- 
gether were signs of weakness, of 
addle-pated thinking. 
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“There is no need for expletives or 
dramatics, Mr. Warden,” he observed 
with glacial frigidity. “I must insist 
upon a proper decorum from the spec- 
tators.” 

But Parker was beyond hearing the 
intended rebuke. His eyes were bulg- 
ing on the tank. The jelly was quiver- 
ing with strange forces. Invisible 
strains emanated from the positive elec- 
trode, heaved the transparent substance 
in long, internally contained billows 
down the length of the tank. The proc- 
ess was accelerating. 

Jim Horty was no longer a solid, 
compact body. He had lost shape and 
substance. He was stretching out along 
the plane of vibration in a tenuous, 
ghostlike flow; he was blurred and 
misty and unrecognizable; he was a 
parallelepiped of former length and 
thickness, but already he was three feet 
wide and expanding visibly. Then, as 
Parker uttered a choked cry, something 
happened. 

The misty, tenuous form seemed to 
divide along the longitudinal axis of his 
body, something like a cell reproducing 
by binary fission. To the extreme right 
and left, dense, formless masses made 
dark blotches within the jelly; in be- 
tween, shading into the two heavier sec- 
tions, was a thinner, more rarefied sub- 
stance, through whose interstices the 
vague, adumbrating outlines of the tank 
behind were dimly visible. 

Parker’s face was gray and twitch- 
ing. Stark horror swept over him in a 
blanketing cloud. He could stand it no 
longer, this thing that he was witness- 
ing. With a shrill cry he wheeled, ran 
blindly toward the steel door, fumbled 
with palsied fingers at the bolts, and 
was out. For the first time in his life 
the warden had known fear; for the 
first time in his life he had violated the 
simple terms of his duty. He had 
quitted the side of a condemned crim- 
inal, had abandoned him to the hands 
of men not connected with the prison. 


It was not until he reached the pri- 
vacy of his own office, and dropped 
trembling into a chair that he thought 
of that. But Horty was no longer alive, 
he argued with himself. It was incon- 
ceivable, ghastly, what he had just seen. 
Not for a million dollars would he ven- 
ture back into that place of horror. 
Let those inhuman scientists do what 
they wished, as long as he did not see. 


BACK in the converted laboratory, 
Stubbs was faintly amused. A sardonic 
smile twisted his thin lips. ‘“We’re bet- 
ter off without him,” he remarked to 
Dr. Bascom. “You don’t feel the same 
way about an epochal experiment in sci- 
ence, do you?” 

The prison doctor hastily stuffed into 
his pocket the large handkerchief with 
which he had been mopping his too-pink 
face. 

“No, no, of course not,” he replied 
hastily. “I wouldn’t miss this for 
worlds.” Yet Ken was sure that only 
professional pride kept him from fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the warden. 

Ken forced his eyes away from the 
tank. Everything was proceeding ac- 
cording to schedule. There was noth- 
ing else to be done now but wait. And 
it was not a pleasant sight to watch. 
Silence, however, would be insupport- 
able. 

“TI think Dr. Bascom would be in- 
terested in knowing exactly what we are 
doing,” he told Stubbs. 

The doctor glanced toward the tank, 
looked hurriedly away again. Perhaps, 
if he could focus his mind on cold, sci- 
entific abstractions, the queazy feeling 
might pass away. 

“T’d be honored,” he replied eagerly. 
“T have only the vaguest ideas as to— 
that!’ His short, pudgy arm extended 
in the direction of the tank. 

Stubbs frowned. What did Craig 
mean by his fool suggestion? He knew 
how he, Stubbs, hated explanations, es- 
pecially to a layman. A doctor? Bah, 
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worse than a layman! His mind would 
be cluttered with a horde of outworn 
ideas, of old wives’ superstitions mas- 
querading in the guise of science. 
Nevertheless, he was an audience, and 
the experiment was going smoothly, and 
Stubbs was still human enough to be 
vain of his accomplishment. So he un- 
bended slightly, and condescended to 
the doctor. 

“A good many years ago,” he began 
rather ungraciously, “I had a brother. 
When the War came, he was idiot 
enough to leave my laboratory, to throw 
himself into the trenches. When it was 
all over, he came back. But the War 
had done things to him. Your fellow 
medico diagnosed it as shellshock. That, 
no doubt, was the inducing mechanism, 
but the result was definitely what hap- 
pens in a very inconsiderable number 
of cases. 

“My brother was no longer himself; 
he was two other and distinct personal- 
ities. He remembered nothing of his 


past life; nothing of myself, his family, 
or friends. The two states were sepa- 


rate and sharply defined. He would 
alternate suddenly from one to the 
other, and in each State he would be 
wholly unaware of his other incarna- 
tion, so to speak.” 

Dr. Bascom nodded his head vigor- 
ously. He was interested now. This 
was something in his own field. “A 
clear case of dissociation of personal- 
ity,” he remarked. “Or what is some- 
times called dual personality. Janet has 
listed any number of cases in his ‘Major 
Symptoms of Hysteria,’ and Morton 
Prince made a very careful, painstak- 
ing study of a single instance in his 
‘Dissociation of a Personality.’ ” 

Stubbs said scornfully: “I’ve read 
them just as I’ve read every one else 
who pottered around on the subject. All 
they do is describe the effects, the end 
results, but not one of them went be- 
hind the effect to determine the cause, 
the reason.” 


“T don’t think that’s quite fair,” Bas- 
com objected. “There have been any 
number of theories. Freud, Jung and 
Adler claim that it is the unconscious 
coming to the fore, and masking the 
conscious personality. There are others 
who——” 

“Bah!” Stubbs snorted. “I am a 
scientist, not a dreamer, a hider behind’ 
words. The unconscious! A word to 
becloud the issue. What, scientifically, 
does it mean?” 

“Well ? 

“Precisely,” Stubbs interrupted. 
“Nothing at all. I delved deeper, seek- 
ing the true inner mechanism of the 
change. No wonder the medicos, psy- 
chologists, what not, were at a loss. ‘The 
real explanation was out of their field 
completely. It was in mine, the field 
of physical chemistry. It was left for 
me, Malcolm Stubbs,” he continued tri- 
umphantly, “to discover that mecha- 
nism.” 

Dr. Bascom gasped. He knew quite 
as well as Stubbs that the pretended ex- 
planation of dual, or multiple personal- 
ities, does not explain. If what this 
tall, angular scientist was saying was 
true, then the whole field of psychology, 
of neural medicine, would be thanged. 

“But how?” he asked. 

Stubbs ignored him completely. He 
was just an audience, nothing more. 
“Did you ever hear of isotopes?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes,” the doctor admitted cautiously, 
“but I have only a vague idea of what 
they’re all about.” 

“So do most people,” the scientists re- 
torted. “Up to quite recently it was 
thought that the so-called elements, like 
hydrogen, oxygen and lead, were really 
simple elements. That they could not 
be broken down any farther, except, of 
course, into electrons, protons, etc. But 
a good many workers were suspicious 
about the fractional masses of the sup- 
posedly simple elements. According to 
the periodic law, according to the elec- 
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tron theory, these masses should have 
been whole numbers. 

“Then came startling discoveries, in 
which I did my share. These so-called 
simple elements were not simple at all. 
They were mixtures of two or more 
true elements, lying close together on 
the atomic scale, and so nearly identical 
in their physical and chemical proper- 
ties as to be very difficult to separate. 
And each one had a whole number as its 
atomic weight. Thus, oxygen, in real- 
ity, consists of three isotopes, with 
weights of sixteen, seventeen and 
eighteen respectively. Carbon has two, 
nitrogen two, sulphur three, and hydro- 
gen had its isotope also—deuterium.” 

The doctor smiled. “I’ve heard of 
that, all right,” he said. “Even the 


newspapers give space to heavy water.” 

Inwardly, however, he was wonder- 
ing what the devil all this had to do with 
the unspeakable thing that was happen- 
ing in the tank. Out of the corner of 
his eye he caught a glimpse that made 
him avert his gaze quickly, and changed 


the smile on his face into a forced, 
sickly grin. 

There was no evidence of the man 
they had called James Horty any more. 
He had been swallowed up, ingested 
seemingly into the horrible plasma that 
filled the quartzite interior, that was 
quivering now and bubbling in a veri- 
table witches’ broth. Faintly, halfway 
down the tank, was an amorphous cloud. 
Without shape, without outline, yet 


Bascom had the sickening sensation that _ 


somehow, somewhere within that slowly 
progressing mass, the material thing 
that had been Horty resided. 


III. 


THE DENSE PHANTOM trailed 
back through the jelly in a slowly thin- 
ning smoke, until only the straining eye 
could discern its presence. Then it 
thickened again, still more slowly, un- 
til, some five feet from the positive elec- 


trode, it coalesced into a thinner, rarer, 
smaller simulacrum of the more rap- 
idly moving mass. There was that 
within its formless vagueness which ap- 
palled the doctor, more even than the 
farther one. 

“Yes, I’ve heard of that,” he re- 
peated dully. He must say something, 
anything, to rid him of that last glimpse. 

“It struck me suddenly,” Stubbs went 
on incisively, “that in the isotopic ele- 
ments lay, possibly, the answer to the 
problem of my brother, of all similar 
cases of dissociation of personality; 
even, perhaps to the unconscious that 
the psychoanalysts talk about so glibly.”’ 

“T don’t see how,’ Bascom said, 
plainly bewildered. 

“Tt is really quite simple,” the scien- 
tist explained patiently. “The human 
body, protoplasm, bone structure and 
all, is composed chiefly of six elements. 
Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, and calcium, with a scattering 
of others. Every one of these has been 
dissociated into its isotopes. They ex- 
ist, as far as we know, in indisseverable 
mixture. But suppose that isn’t so. 
Suppose that some internal mechanism 
exists in the human body, in each cell, 
which under certain rare conditions, 
clicks, and dissociates the isotopes. We 
already know much about the genes of 
inheritance within the cell nucleus. We 
know that there are present, side by 
side, genes of opposing inherited char- 
acters. The stronger, or dominant gene 
will mask the recessive characters, as 
if they did not exist. Yet, in the next 
generation, perhaps, the recessive gene, 
by proper association, may in turn mask 
the dominant characteristic.” 

Dr. Bascom was listening intently 
now. Ken Craig had heard this ex- 
position before. As a matter of fact, it 
was he who had suggested the analogy 
to Stubbs, had finally put him on the 
right trail. Naturally it was too much 
for an assistant to expect credit. 

“Why then, I thought,” Stubbs went 
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on, “might not the isotopes of the ele- 
ments in the human body act the same 
way? Those present in the largest 
quantity would be dominant, the others 
recessive. Less than one per cent are 
the isotopes; the other ninety-nine per 
cent what we had heretofore consid- 
ered the entire element. Suppose, as 
in the case of recessive genes, some- 
thing happens, and the minority isotopes 
suddenly mask the dominant norm. 
What would you have?” 

The doctor’s eyes bulged. “Why, 1 
—I’d say you'd have a different per- 
sonality. The other part of what we’ve 
called dual personalities.” 

“Exactly,” Stubbs declared trium- 
phantly. 

For a while there was silence. Bas- 
com dared not look at the tank. He 
was afraid. It was hard to digest what 
he had just heard. Then, diffidently, 
he ventured: “The theory sounds im- 
peccable. But——” 

“How put it into practice?’ Stubbs 
finished for him. “Easiest thing in the 
world. The technique for separating 
isotopes is pretty well established by 
now. I’ve improved on it immensely. 
I’ve done more than merely shift iso- 
topes within the body. I’m able to 
separate them entirely, make two sepa- 
rate human bodies, two separate entities, 
where one existed before, each com- 
posed of a unit set of isotopes. I’ve 
done what nature has merely fumbled 
at doing. I’ve taken the two personal- 
ities and clothed them in visible form 
for the first time in the history of the 
universe !” 


BASCOM GASPED. So that was 
what was taking place within the tank. 
He shrank away from its implications, 
even as Ken had done a while before. 
But Stubbs thought his gasp was one 
of awe for his genius. 

“In that tank,” pursued the scientist, 
“is a nutrient gelatin, properly treated 
to carry an electric current. The in- 
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‘faded almost to nothingness. 


jection I gave Horty contained, beside 
a powerful narcotic, a saline solution 
to promote conductivity within his body. 
I am passing a current of extremely 
high amperage and low voltage through 
the gelatin. The body dissociates into 
ions, and, following the laws of elec- 
trolytic separation, these ions migrate 
through the gelatin very slowly from 
the positive to the negative electrode. 
But the speed of migration is not the 
same for the various isotopes of the 
same element. The lighter isotope ions 
move faster than the heavier ones. And 
the lighter ones are invariably those ele- 
ments which make up ninety-nine per 
cent of the whole. 

“In other words, the heavy, dominant 
personality will reach the negative elec- 
trode first; the lighter, recessive per- 
sonality will lag behind.” 

“But they’ll both be mere dead ag- 
gregations of atoms,” Bascom protested. 
“You’ve murdered a man.” 

Stubbs smiled bleakly. His lips 
parted, as if to speak, when Ken, stand- 
ing at the controls of the tank, absorbed 
in the drama within, shouted excitedly. 
“IT think we've reached peak load, 
chief.” 

Stubbs rushed to the side of the tank. 
Bascom followed with lagging feet, 
oddly reluctant. The larger, heavy cloud 
was clustered now close to the base of 
the negative electrode. Outlines were 
gone, all trace that once it had been a 
human body. A mere mist trailed back- 
ward toward the positive electrode, 
Then it 
thickened gradually until, some five feet 
away, it became a small, thin cloud of 
migrating ions. 

“Test it with the mass spectograph,” 
Stubbs ordered, eyes glinting with 
strange lights. But Ken was already 
at the instrument. Two long tubes ex- 
tended into the tank, three inches apart, 
and connected outside with the spectro- 
graph. Their ends protruded exactly 
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to the point at which the cloud of ions 
was vaguest. 

Ken opened a valve. There was a 
hissing sound as a tiny amount of the 
gelatin sucked along the two tubes into 
the chamber of the instrument. He 
then adjusted sights, watched intently. 
When he lifted his head, it was hard 
for him to keep his voice matter-of- 
fact, coldly scientific. 

“The division is complete,” he an- 
nounced. “All the light ions are in the 
right-hand sample, the heavier ones are 
wholly to the left.” 

Stubbs raced swiftly to the master 
switch, opened the interlocking knife 
edges. The current shut off; the gela- 
tinous substance within the tank heaved, 
shuddered, and came to a deathly quies- 
cence. The two blobs of matter hung 
motionless in its depths. 

The scientist returned to a huge, 
cameralike affair that faced the tank. 
He swung it slowly until its great lens 
was focused sharply on the larger blob 
of matter. He pressed a button. A 


violet glow sprang out in a cylinder of 
radiance to bathe the formless mass of 
ions and their supporting medium with 
its eerie light. 

“The experiment is through, fin- 


ished.” He turned to Bascom exult- 
antly. “We've done it before with 
animals; now it has been successful 
with human beings. You've just 
watched something epochal, something 
that may mean the beginning of a new 
era for the world.” 

“¥ don’t understand,” the doctor 
stammered, staring at the still formless 
cloud. “Horty is dead, vanished, even 
though you did split him up into his 
component isotopes.” 

“Not at all. This machine is my 
crowning triumph. I call it the ‘rein- 
tegrator.’ That ray you see is a com- 
plex of a thousand different wave 
lengths. They come from a pattern 
within, a pattern which corresponds ex- 
actly to the form of the human body. 


As they impinge on the disorganized 
ions, they exercise a selective influence, 
and compel the various atoms to migrate 
to the particular wave length to which 
it is attuned. There will be formed 
with the gelatin an exact replica of what 
had once been James Horty. Watch!” 

Bascom watched, and felt the hair 
bristle on his neck, all over his body. 
Slowly, but surely, the vague, amor- 
phous mass was taking shape and form. 
As the violet light continued to glow 
steadily and strongly within the tank, 
the cloud lengthened, shifted with in- 
ternal movement, showed strange, wa- 
vering outlines. The outlines hardened ; 
the mass grew darker and more solid. 
Before the doctor’s aghast gaze crea- 
tion was taking place. Legs appeared, 
arms, fluid as yet, but shaping into 
plastic form. Then a face—a terrible, 
hideous thing. 


IV. 


SUDDENLY the whole mass shud- 
dered as if from some strange inner 
compulsion, and behold! Jim Horty 
lay motionless, nude, eyes closed, near 
the negative electrode, even as he had 
lain, hardly an hour before, at the base 
of the positive electrode. 

Dr. Bascom gave vent to a strangled 
cry, jerked forward. There was no 
change, no slightest difference that he 
could see. 

“Naturally’—Stubbs answered his 
unspoken thought—“over ninety-nine 
per cent of his physical elements are 
present. You wouldn’t expect to notice 
any difference. Even a scale would 
show him only about a pound lighter 
than before.” 

“Ts—is he alive ?”” Bascom whispered. 

“Of course. There would be no point 
to the experiment otherwise. As soon 
as I remove him from the gelatinous 
base, and the narcotic wears off, he'll 
awake as though nothing had happened.” 
Stubbs chuckled, and to Ken there was 
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something inhuman about that chuckle. 
“Of course, he’ll be a new personality. 
It may be a close approximation to his 
old one, or it may prove entirely new. 
It all depends on how powerful his re- 
cessive personalities were, to what ex- 
tent they masked this particular domi- 
nant. Remember, he is now composed 
of a pure set of isotope elements.” 
The doctor shifted his eyes fearfully 
to the tiny cloud of formless ions far- 
ther up the tank. “And—that?” 
“The heavier, slower isotopes,” 
Stubbs explained. “Less than one per 
cent of the total body, as you see. Yet 
containing the same relative proportions 
of the elements of Horty’s body as the 
other. It was a much more difficult 
problem to bring that personality to life, 
but I solved it. The reintegrator will 
form the pattern of the body, just as 
in the other case. But it will be a mere 


ghost, a tenuous thing. Naturally, for 
one per cent of matter will be spread 
over a volume of space that normally 


holds one hundred per cent. 

“But I will feed the necessary addi- 
tional elements into the tank, and, un- 
der the influence of the pulsing waves, 
they will penetrate the area and arrange 
themselves selectively in their proper 
places. Food for the growing body, you 
might consider it. Within a few hours 
another James Horty will lie side by 
side with the one now visible.” 

Stubbs was already moving toward 
the reintegrator. But Ken Craig was 
there ahead of him. His face was 
white with strain, but his voice was 
steady. 

“I’ve gone along with you this far, 
Mr. Stubbs,” he said, “even though it 
was against my better judgment. I told 
you, and I still think, we are playing 
with incaiculable forces, forces that may 
prove entirely beyond our control. No- 
where in nature have we found isotopes 
in their pure, elemental form. Always 
they are mixed in definite proportions 
with their fellows. There must be some 


reason for it, some stability that is thus 
acquired. We’re trying to change all 
that. We’re doing more; we’re work- 
ing with human beings, human charac- 
teristics, the most explosive possibilities 
in all nature. You know as well as I 
the status of cases of dual or multiple 
personalities. They are pathologic, dis- 
eased. There is always something 
wrong about them, something abnor- 
mal.” 

Ken took a deep breath, went on: 
“As I said, I was willing to go along 
up to this point.” He pointed to the 
still immersed, still unmoving form of 
Horty. ‘That particular isotopic form 
is incalculable, but fairly safe within 
certain limits. It was the dominant, 
the norm to a large extent, of the be- 
ing the world knew before as Horty. 
Very likely he wiil not prove ap- 
preciably different. But that other 
Horty, the one who still is a cloud of 
unrelated ions, the one-per-cent being 
whom you wish to build up into a whole 
man—what will he turn out to be? We 
have no way of telling. The animals 
we worked with could give us no an- 
swers. Their physical forms and prop- 
erties were the same as those of their 
mates, but we knew nothing of their in- 
tellectual, their emotional processes. 

“This Horty will be a pure recessive, 
something that never existed before in 
the history of the world. What mon- 
strosity may he not turn out to be? 
What danger may there not be implicit 
in him for the rest of normal human- 
ity?” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” Stubbs inter- 
rupted angrily. ‘“We’ve been over that 
ground before. The books are full of 
cases of dissociated personalities; my 
brother was an example. None of them 
was a monstrosity. You're letting your 
imagination run wild, Craig.” 

“But they,” Ken argued, “were al! 
compact within the same body. The 
other personalities, though dormant, 
must surely have had some braking 
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quality, some restraining influence. 
Here we are separating them com- 
pletely, removing all restraint, all inhibi- 
tion. Remember the story of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” 
“Bah! A scientist citing fiction!” 
“Sometimes,” Ken answered seri- 


ously, “a novelist’s intuitional genius 
hews mighty close to the truth.” 


Stubbs’ face darkened. “I’ve wasted 
enough time listening to your silly 
croakings,” he snapped. “Now get out 
of my way and let me go on with the 
experiment.” 
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Ken squared his shoulders determin- 
edly. Come what may, he would not 
permit that other Horty to be reinteg- 
rated. For a second the two men glared 
at each other. Then Stubbs moved for- 
ward. 

“Just a moment.” The scientist 
jerked around at this new interruption. 
It was Dr. Bascom, red of face, breath- 
ing hard. 

“What is 
growled. 

The prison doctor spoke rapidly: “In 
the absence of Warden Parker I am in 
charge here. Mr. Craig has said enough 
to convince me that he is right. I will 
not allow you to proceed any further.” 

“T have the governor’s order,” the 
scientist told him furiously. 

“T’ve read it,” Bascom responded 
quietly. “It states that James Horty 
be turned over to you for experimental 
purposes. It is not a pardon; it says 
nothing about remitting his execution as 
a condemned criminal. In the absence 
of higher authority I shall construe it 
Horty must die according to 


it this Stubbs 


time ?” 


myself. 
law.” 


STUBBS’ HANDS clenched vio- 
lently; his eyes blazed. So menacing 
was his attitude that Bascom shrank 
against the wall. “Not,” he ventured 
hurriedly, “that I’m stopping your ex- 
periment altogether. Horty must die. 
That—that part which is still unformed 
is Horty. If that dies, the law is satis- 
fied. The other Horty is yours—to live, 
to do with as you please.” One finger 
was close to a signal button. “If that 
is not satisfactory, I’ll have to call the 
guards.” 

For a long moment Stubbs stood 
stock-still, clenching and unclenching his 
hands. The veins on his forehead 
swelled dangerously; his eye swept 
from defiant assistant to Bascom and 
back again. Ken had not moved from 
the controls. 

“Very well then,” he acquiesced sud- 


denly. “Craig, help me lift Mr. Horty 
out of the tank.” 

Ken’s withheld breath exploded with 
relief. That was better. He was sure 
Stubbs would soon realize the justice 
of his argument, agree with him. He 
sprang to the mechanism that actuated 
the crane at the negative electrode. The 
wire cradle dipped swiftly. into the gela- 
tin, closed beneath the immobile figure 
and lifted it, dripping blobs of jelly, out 
into the open. 

The agitation of the jelly substance 
scattered the small cloud that had hung 
suspended in colloidal solution, roiled 
the ions into irreplacable confusion. 
The other Horty was no more, was now 
dead scientifically as well as legally. The 
letter of the law had been observed. 
Horty had died, under the auspices of 
the State, yet Horty still lived. A par- 
adox which occupied some space in the 
prison doctor’s thoughts, but none at 
all in Ken’s. He was a scientist, not a 
lawyer. 

Together, the two scientists heaved at 
the body, carried it to a specially pre- 
pared table. Light-radiant machines 
pulsed into action. Healing, life-giving 
radiations glowed over the rigid limbs. 

The tension in the room reached in- 
supportable heights. The three men 
watched eagerly, waiting. Would the 
isotopic Horty come to life, as the 
smaller, less highly organized animals 
had done? If so, what would he be 
like? Questions that could only be an- 
swered by the thing that still rested 
stolidly on the table. In the minds of 
at least two of the three the sharp dis- 
pute of a minute before was forgotten, 
a sealed book. 

Seconds passed, grew into minutes; 
the minutes ticked off interminably. 
And still Horty did not move, did not 
breathe. Strange emotions stirred in 
Ken. As a scientist he felt sickening 
despair at the apparent failure of the 
experiment. As a man, a human being, 
he was secretly glad. There were im- 
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plications in its success that he feared to 
face. His gaze clung to the extended 
body. It was Horty in every lineament 
and feature. 

The man’s eyelids fluttered suddenly 
under the beating light; his limbs 
twitched ; the warm color of life infused 
his limbs. A simultaneous exclamation 
broke from the three men. They re- 
mained rooted to the ground, unable to 
move. It was a resurrection of the more 
than dead! 

Jim Horty yawned, opened his eyes, 
looked bewilderedly about him. Slowly 
he raised himself to a sitting position 
on the table. He blinked in the dazzle- 
ment of the lamps. 

Ken sprang forward, turned them off. 
“You're all right now, Horty,” he 
soothed. ‘Take it easy. Here are your 
clothes.” 


THE MAN looked at him, then at 
the others with a puzzled, abstracted air, 
then he looked down at his ill-fitting 


stripes. He made a gesture of distaste, 
but he put them on obediently. Then 
he swung to the floor. A shudder rip- 
pled over him. He passed his hand 
over his eyes, as if trying to obliterate 
an awful vision. 

“You know,” he said slowly, and Ken 
noted with thumping heart that, though 
it was the voice of Horty, yet the dic- 
tion, the modulations, had changed, be- 
come softer, more precise, “I had a 
dream, and it was a terrible one. I 
must have fallen asleep.” 

He looked again at his prison clothes, 
at Dr. Bascom. Then he smiled wryly. 
Somehow his brutish features were suf- 
fused with new light. “I’m to be exe- 
cuted, am I not? Well, I’m ready for 
it. The sentence was fair and just. I 
was a murderer. Funny though,” and 
again that puzzled look crept into his 
eyes, “I must have been crazy, doing 
the things I did. Robbery! Murder! 
Why, I—I wouldn’t hurt a fly! O. K., 
D1. Bascom. Let’s get over with it.” 


The prison doctor’s eyes were liter- 
ally popping out of his head. His mind 
whirled incoherently. His pudgy fin- 
ger trembled toward the tank. ‘“You— 
you were ”” But the doctor couldn’t 
go on. 

“What the doctor is trying to say,” 
Ken broke in sharply, “is that you have 
been pardoned. We just received word 
from the governor. You're a free man, 
Horty.” 

The reintegrated man stared at him 
incredulously. Then, surprisingly, tears 
rolled down cheeks that had never felt 
their channeled coursing _ before. 
“Thank God!” he murmured reverently. 
“It is beyond my deserts. My crimes 
were many and horrible, and should 
have been expiated. But now E 
His shoulders squared. Already the 
heavy, cunning set of his features was 
subtly changing, shifting with inner 
transformation. “New life awaits me. 
I feel things stirring here—inside.” His 
hand went to his breast. “I want to 
learn, to do things to help my fellow 
men, to keep them from the paths that 
I once trod.” 

Ken thrilled with glad relief. The 
miracle had happened. This strange, 
new personality, this being who had 
sloughed less than a hundredth of his 
former being, was refined of all dross 
in the isotope reintegration. There was 
no question about it. Horty’s tones rang 
with sincerity, with conviction. Ken’s 
glance shifted to the murky diffusion in 
the tank, and shivered suddenly. 

What unutterable evil must have in- 
hered in that minute residue, to have 
masked this greater personality, to make 
Jim Horty what he had been—a vicious 
criminal without a single redeeming hu- 
man quality! Stubbs must see now that 
he was right, had been terribly right all 
along. Never again would he attempt 
to associate that dissociated, discarded 
personality ! 

Meanwhile the scientist was staring 
with devouring eyes at this being who 
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was incredibly his own creation. He 
felt drunk with godlike powers. Fame, 
power illimitable, beckoned dizzily. In 
his long, bony hands rested the future 
of the world. As in a glass, darkly, he 
saw the marvelous possibilities ahead. 
A race of beings, dissociated into pure 
states, no longer inhibited by clinging, 
dragging personalities! What might 
they not achieve! 

But Ken had sensed the elements of 
danger, was even now revolving in his 
mind the means of eliminating them. 
Not so Stubbs. His single-track brain 
rejected all compromise contemptuously. 
His fanatical regard for science, for 
certain still inchoate thoughts, permit- 
ted no social elements, no humanitarian 
aspects to interfere with the course of 
pure experiment. Craig and Bascom 
had stopped him this once. A grim, 
unpleasant smile played over his angular 
features. Next time 


V. 


THEY TOOK Jim Horty back with 


them to the Stubbs laboratories on the 


outskirts of the metropolis. They hus- 
tled him out secretly, wrapped in a muf- 
fling overcoat, and whizzed him in a 
shade-drawn sedan down congested 
arteries of traffic. Dr. Bascom and 
Warden Parker had insisted on that. 
There was to be no publicity until they 
could communicate with the governor 
and clear themselves of official respon- 
sibility in this very complex and unpre- 
cedented situation. 

Yet they had not escaped unobserved. 
An enterprising reporter, who _had 
smelled a story in the abrupt refusal to 
admit outside witnesses to the execu- 
tion of the notorious Jim Horty, lurked 
outside the prison walls, waiting for 
something to break. He saw the huge 
gate swing open, the long, _black- 
shrouded car slide through. Suspicious, 
alert, he followed his hunch, kicked the 
starter of his ancient car into life, and 


rattled after it in close pursuit. Traffic 
being what it was, he was able to keep 
the speeding car in sight. 

When it turned into the side road 
leading to Malcolm Stubbs’ heavily en- 
dowed laboratories he was sure he had 
made no mistake; when, his car half 
hidden by masking shade trees, he saw 
Stubbs and his assistant, Ken Craig, 
emerge, and solicitously help down a 
figure swathed in a huge coat, his ex- 
citement grew. When, just as the trio 
crunched up the gravel walk, the coat 
collar fell away momentarily to reveal 
the only too well-known features of the 
criminal, the news hawk knew he had 
a whale of a story. 

One hour later, to the dot, wild head- 
lines flooded the city streets. JIM 
HORTY, NOTORIOUS MUR- 
DERER, SPIRITED SECRETLY 
FROM JAIL ON MORN OF EXE- 
CUTION. SEEN IN CUSTODY OF 
FAMOUS SCIENTIST. 

Within an hour and a half hordes 
of ‘reporters were clamoring for admis- 
sion to the laboratories; Warden Par- 
ker was denying himself to all and sun- 
dry; the governor, immured behind 
bodyguards in the executive mansion, 
had discreetly disconnected the long dis- 
tance telephone. The story had broken 
with a vengeance! 

But before all that happened, another 
drama, more personal in its nature, and 
less world-shaking in its implications, 
was taking place within the close con- 
fines of the Stubbs laboratories. 

The three men had hurried into the 
living quarters. Horty sagged into a 
chair, still physically unstrung from the 
terrific transformation he had under- 
gone, still mentally fumbling to express 
the inner changes that he felt. 

Ken shrugged his coat off eagerly. 
He was brimming over with plans, with 
new experiments which opened before 
him in never-ending vistas at the trium- 
phantly successful conclusion of this 
crucial test. He wanted to get into the 
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laboratory at once, to suggest certain 
problems to Stubbs. He had forgotten 
completely the late unpleasantness in the 
converted workshop of the prison. 

But Stubbs had not. He had sat 
stiffly in the car while Ken drove, 
wrapped in impenetrable silence, nurs- 
ing his anger, maturing certain plans of 
his own. 

“You had better put your coat on 
again, Craig.” His voice was tinged 
with venom. 

Ken stopped short. “Why?” he asked 
in some surprise. “Are we going out?” 

“You are going out,’ Stubbs an- 
swered vindictively. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean, Mr. Craig,” Stubbs retorted, 
“you are discharged, fired, no longer in 
my employ.” 


KEN braced himself. “I see,” he 
said quietly. ‘You want your assistant 
to be a ‘yes-man.’ You want no brake 
on your inordinate ambitions. You are 
a great scientist, Mr. Stubbs, but you 
haven’t the true scientific spirit. I 
saved you a little while ago from an 
experiment that might have ended dis- 
astrously, not only for us, but for the 


human race. You are now venting your 


spite on me for that; you are afraid 
that I might try to prevent you again. 
You are right. I would. I’m warning 
you again. Think long and hard be- 
fore you even repeat what we have done 
so far. Make sure there are no secret 
defects; wait at least a year for them 
to appear. That is the way of science; 
that is what distinguishes research from 
charlatanry.” 

“Get out!’ Stubbs growled, his voice 
thick with passion. 

“Good-by,” Ken answered evenly. 
“And remember what I said.” 

Slowly he turned toward the door. 
It was a wrench, this being cast off at 
the moment of fruition. He knew that 
Stubbs wanted to hog all the limelight 
for himself. That did not matter. Ken 


preferred to remain in the background, 
even though he had contributed toward 
this particular bit of work more than 
Stubbs was willing to admit. But the 
epochal experiment was only begin- 
ning. 

Horty, the pure isotopic man, was 
not merely a scientific problem; he was 
a human, a social problem. Stubbs was 
not the man to cope with that side of 
the situation properly. Ken felt a sink- 
ing sensation. What did Stubbs intend 
doing next? 

Horty stared bewilderedly from one 
to the other during the altercation. 
Somehow his new personality instinc- 
tively trusted Ken Craig, and just as in- 
stinctively shrank from the cold angu- 
larities of Stubbs. 

“Mr. Craig!” he called suddenly. 

Ken stopped, turned, looked at him 
inquiringly. 

Horty blushed—a novel sensation. 
His heavy features worked with strange 
emotion. “I—TI would like to go with 
you,” he stammered diffidently. 

“No you don’t,” Stubbs snarled. 
“You stay here with me, as long as I 
want you. You’re my experiment,” he 
was shouting now, “and I’m not through 
with you by a long shot.” 

“But I don’t understand,” Horty an- 
swered helplessly. “I thought the gov- 
ernor had pardoned me, that I was 
free.” 

“Free!” the scientist echoed sardoni- 
cally, and laughed. It was not a pleasant 
laugh. “You're dead, Horty, do you 
understand? The legal part of you is 
back there in prison, scattered into in- 
distinguishable atoms. You're just a 
resurrected chattel, a mere part of a 
man, an experimental creature.” 

A frightened look crept into Horty’s 
eyes. “Is that true, what he’s saying?” 
he appealed to Ken. 

The young scientist controlled his 
seething anger with an effort. He had 
not known Stubbs could be so brutal. 
“Only in part,” he said gently. “But 
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I’m afraid you'll have to stay here until 
I can get in touch with the governor.” 

“The governor will back me up,” 
Stubbs informed him nastily. “I have 
enough influence for that.” 


THAT AFTERNOON, ensconced 
in the home of an old college friend, 
Ken saw the newspapers. The storm 
had broken in a torrent of headlines. 
Stubbs, in his eagerness for adulation, 
for fame beyond that of any living be- 
ing, had broken his pledge of secrecy. 
The doors had been thrown wide open 
to the reporters. Stubbs had spoken on 
and on, had squeezed the last ounce of 
publicity from the interviews. 

Horty had been exhibited, prodded, 
as though he were a guinea pig. No- 
where, in all the innumerable details, 
was there any mention of Kenneth 
Craig. It was Stubbs, Malcolm Stubbs, 
from beginning to end. 

Bill Maynard threw the papers down 
with a chuckle. ‘You evidently were 


the janitor, or housemaid, in that estab- 
lishment, Ken.” 

William Maynard had roomed with 
Craig at college before their paths di- 
verged into their respective fields. He 
was a psychologist of repute, one of the 
younger generation who was pushing 


brilliantly to the fore. He dismissed as 
nonsense the mystical terms with which 
psychology was all too often impenetra- 
bly inwrapped. Psychology was a sci- 
ence, he proclaimed, or nothing at all. 
As such, its practitioner must have a 
good working equipment of the other 
sciences, and must discard as idle theory 
all that was not susceptible of rigorous 
proof. 

Craig groaned. “That doesn’t bother 
me one bit, Bill,” he said earnestly. “I’m 
thinking of poor Horty for one; and the 
future of the human race for another.” 

Maynard sobered. “You're right,” 
he answered thoughtfully. “This busi- 
ness is right down my alley. It’s the 
biggest, most important discovery since 


‘—since—why, blazes, man, it’s the big- 


gest in the history of mankind! Mak- 
ing two human beings where there was 
one before. Splitting a man into his 
pure, component parts. It’s tremen- 
dous; it’s more, it’s ghastly. I know 
a little something about the workings 
of the human mind. You can’t take 
away what was an integral part without 
hell popping somewhere, sometime. 
Mark my word, we're not through with 
Horty by a long shot.” Which was a 
prediction to be fulfilled in a most un- 
expected, astonishing way. 

When Ken was finally able to break 
through to the governor, it was too late. 
Stubbs had brought his powerful influ- 
ence to bear first. Ken was informed 
politely, but firmly, by a third assistant 
secretary, that the new creation that was 
Horty was the exclusive ward of Mr. 
Malcolm Stubbs, the great scientist. 
And that was that. 

Ken lived in seclusion at Bill May- 
nard’s for the next few weeks. His 
friend had generously given him the run 
of the house, of his psychological labo- 
ratory, and also sufficient money to pro- 
vide for his modest needs and even 
more modest equipment. There were 
certain tests Ken wanted to make, even 
though he could not hope to duplicate 
the very expensive and elaborate re- 
sources of the Stubbs endowment. 

For two weeks the sensation grew 
and grew. The fact that there was a 
War in Europe, pregnant with sinister 
possibilities of universal embroilment ; 
the fact that the West had broken out 
in a rash of fierce, bloody strikes; the 
fact that China was going Communist 
and India was in revolt, were all re- 
legated to inside pages, next to the obit- 
uary columns, and wholly overlooked by 
the average man. 

Scientists trooped from all over the 
world to the Stubbs laboratories ; count- 
less thousands of sight-seers milled day 
and night before the heavily guarded 
portals, battling for a glimpse of the 
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man who had been through the shadow 
of death, and returned, a strange, new 
personality. 

The “Isotopic Man,” he was chris- 
tened by a phrase-making editor, and 
the name stuck. He was examined, 
prodded, exhibited, lectured on, his sub- 
conscious probed, his unconscious, too, 
by psychologists picked by Stubbs. 

Bill Maynard applied for permission 
and was turned down. Horty was given 
intelligence tests; lie detectors were 
strapped to him ; questionnaires, sensible 
and silly alike, bombarded his bewil- 
dered head. In short, he was not a hu- 
man being; he was a guinea pig de- 
voted to the cause of so-called science. 

Ken fumed. Whatever chance there 
had been of calm scientific consideration 
of the results of their remarkable ex- 
periment was gone forever. 

“He should have been placed in nor- 
mal human and social surroundings,” he 
raged into Bill’s sympathetic — ear. 
“Then and then only could we have de- 
termined whether a pure dissociated 
personality was advantageous to the in- 
dividual himself and to society, or not. 
But now, with this horrible ballyhoo 
and roar of publicity, nothing that 
Horty may develop into will mean a 
thing scientifically.” 


THE UPROAR continued, grew to 


hurricane proportions. Stubbs revealed 
himself as a master of artful propa- 
ganda, as a genius for self-advertise- 
ment. The whole world laid all else 
aside, lapped up with insatiable thirst 
the endless bulletins that paraded from 
the Stubbs laboratories. The investiga- 
tion of the imported psychologists, sci- 
entists, sociologists, what not, were put 
in printed form and sold by the mil- 
lions. 

Ken and Bill read them eagerly. The 
men were competent in their fields. The 
reports, as far as they went, were hon- 
est. There was no question that James 
Horty was a distinctly new personality. 


The criminal, the cruel murderer, the 
man with the twisted brain and the low 
cunning of the underworld, had van- 
ished. The new Horty was humble, 
kind, sensitive to the sufferings of the 
tiniest insect, eager to learn, and withal, 
mightily bewildered by the tremendous 
hullabaloo of which he was the center. 

Bill read them through and tossed 
them across the room with a profane 
gesture. “Superficial hooey,” he re- 
marked disgustedly. “Wests any child 
could give. The all-important things 
have been left discreetly untouched. 
What, for example, has happened to the 
vacuum created by the loss of the heavy 
isotopic personality? He is not a whole 
man; he is only ninety-nine per cent of 
one. Has he been confronted with any 
moral situation which requires quick, 
volitionless decisions? How have his 
instincts been affected? A million and 
one problems that have been left un- 
touched.” 

And were to remaiin untouched. For 
soon the Machiavellian hand of Stubbs 
disclosed itselfi—what he had been se- 
cretly planning for throughout the un- 
precedented exploitation. 

One day the bombshell burst. The 
newspapers fairly shrieked with it. A 
hundred selected members of the un- 
employed were to be subjected to the 
dissociation apparatus of Stubbs, were 
to be reintegrated as pure isotope per- 
sonalities. The way had been prepared ; 
the proper officials had been convinced. 

“Look what happened to Horty, the 
condemned murderer, the man whom 
society had given up as_ hopeless,” 
Stubbs had argued to the high and 
mighty individuals whose consent was 
necessary. “If such a remarkable trans- 
formation occurred with such unpromis- 
ing material, what might we not expect 
from men higher up on the scale. After 
all, these unemployed are a drain on 
the community. The reason they have 
lost out in the struggle for existence 
is because their separate personalities 
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are constantly clashing, constantly in- 
hibiting each other, and making their 
net efforts futile.” 

This, of course, was a wild general- 
ization on the part of Stubbs, based on 
no ascertainable evidence, certainly on 
nothing involved in the investigation of 
Horty’s case. But the highly placed offi- 
cials did not know that, and Stubbs was 
now a figure of international impor- 
tance. 

Furthermore, anything that would 
take these men off relief was eagerly to 
be grasped. Taxes were mounting 
heavily, and certain powerful business 
men were complaining. So consent was 
granted, all in the name of science. 

Such was the power of propaganda 
that the idea was at once universally 
acclaimed. No one raised his voice in 
objection; no one, that is, except the 
selected hundred and their families. But 
their protests were swept aside as im- 
pertinent and showing a dangerous 
tendency toward radicalism. 

“What do these ignorant protestors 


against the march of scientific progress 
expect ?” one influential newspaper edi- 


torialized indignantly. ‘That they are 
to be kept on the relief rolls indefinitely, 
at the expense of more capable and 
more industrious citizens? Here is a 
chance for them to be remade, so to 
speak, so that they may earn their own 
livings, and not rely supinely on the 
bounty of others, yet they protest. Pro- 
test, forsooth! If anything proved the 
necessity of their submission to Mr. 
Stubbs’ process, it is the very fact that 
they do object.” 

Ken Craig and Bill Maynard ob- 
jected, too. But no one listened. One 
editor who took the matter up with 
Stubbs was told that Craig was a dis- 
gruntled employee whom he had been 
compelled to discharge for utter incom- 
petency and worse, and thereafter Ken 
was persona non grata in all the forums 
where public opinion is plastically 
molded. 


So, with a fanfare of trumpets and 
editorial handsprings, the great experi- 
ment went through. A huge tract of 
land was set aside for experimental pur- 
poses. High, barbed fences surrounded 
the hastily erected buildings; armed 
guards patrolled the grounds day and 
night. The disconsolate men were torn 
from their weeping families and hustled 
into the inclosure. A series of tanks 
had been set up, with a multiplication 
of mass spectrographs, reintegrators, 
electrical generators, healing rays, and 
other essential equipment. Stubbs was 
preparing for large-scale production. 
Funds were unlimited. 


VI. 


THEN CAME the fateful day. The 
unemployed were narcotized in batches, 
thrust into the tanks of gelatin. Duly 
they were ionized, dissociated, reinte- 
grated. This time there was no Ken 
Craig to croak warnings. Furthermore, 
a certain military gentleman had been 
tremendously interested in the proceed- 
ings. Not, you understand, in their sci- 
entific aspects, and certainly not in the 
possible raising of the ethical stadards 
or mental ability of the Isotope Men. 
It was the physical duplication, or tripli- 
cation even, of available cannon fodder 
that caught his undivided attention. 

Why, he argued, should this country 
wait for the slow, natural processes of 
birth and growth? Here, at one swift 
stroke, it was possible to double the man 
power of the nation. His mind dazzled 
at the glittering vistas it opened, of tre- 
mendous armies called literally into ex- 
istence with the aid of a scientific wand. 
He saw himself in the réle of a new 
Alexander, a new Ghengis Khan. The 
economic and social dislocations to a 
country already staggering under a peak 
load of unemployment did not enter his 
simple calculations. He was a soldier, 
a machine geared to one task only— 
war! So Stubbs had the necessary back- 
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ing for what he had secretly intended 
all along. 

Accordingly, the reintegrators were 
focused on all the inchoate masses of 
isotope atoms as they moved with vary- 
ing degrees of speed through the spe- 
cially treated gelatin. In five of the 
hundred cases, three personalities had 
dissociated themselves under the selec- 
tive thrust of the tremendous current. 

The dominant isotopes, the ninety- 
nine-per-cent men, were easily handled. 
The technique had already been mas- 
tered, thanks to Ken’s unheralded, un- 
acknowledged researches. The one-per- 
centers, or fractions thereof in the case 
of the triple dissociations, required more 
careful consideration. Here, though 
Ken had worked out the theoretic an- 
swers for Stubbs, more than once the 
great scientist fumbled, and wished 
vaguely that Craig was back. 

Very carefully and very slowly the 
requisite elements were injected into the 
misty, ghostlike wraiths of the un- 
formed men—in tiny dosages, in fixed, 
unalterable proportions. And all the 
while the reintegrators kept up their 
steady patterned beat of rays, molding 
the new material into the interstices of 
the sketchy personalities, ‘filling them in 
gradually, 

It was a delicate procéss, and Stubbs 
did not possess his former assistant’s 
sureness of touch. As a result there 
were many casualties, personalities that 
vanished again into irretrievable con- 
glomerations of atoms. And there were 
others that did not vanish, that actually 
came to life. These, because of the 
bungling technique, were such mon- 
strosities, such frightening apparitions 
out of a mythical, wonder-working past, 
that Stubbs, secretly and in scared haste, 
destroyed them with powerful corrosives 
as they lay quiescent, immobile, within 
the transparencies of the gelatin. 

For minutes after, he sat gasping and 
shuddering in his chair. He had been 
given an intimate vision of the inner- 


most hells of deformity, of things that 
only a Doré or a Daumier could have 
drawn. Suppose, he thought with a 
shiver, these physical gargoyles he had 
just destroyed had mental counterparts, 
hidden underneath the normal human 
exteriors that lay in the other tanks. 
Was that whippersnapper, Craig, right, 
after all? Were these recessive isotopes 
pure, unmitigated evil, held only in 
check by the dominant personalities? 
Was he playing with forces that might 
prove uncontrollable? 

It was only for a moment that these 
doubts assailed him, however. He even 
laughed sardonically at himself. He, 
the great Malcolm Stubbs, pausing in 
his triumphant career because of silly 
warnings. The experiment was suc- 
cessful. There was no doubt about that. 
Of the dominant isotopes, every one of 
the hundred was even now stirring back 
to life under the ministrations of dis- 
creet assistants, chosen more for their 
manual dexterity and humble fidelity 
than for brilliant scientific achievement. 
And of the recessive personalities, some 
fifty-odd were salvaged, expanding with 
the warm hues of life under the heal- 
ing rays. An excellent percentage, 
Stubbs exulted in righteous self-satis- 
faction. 

The hundred dominant isotopes were 
paraded for the delectation of a wildly 
acclaiming world. Scientists went to 
work upon them immediately. The re- 
sults were astonishing. These had been 
originally men of average intelligence, 
possibly a trifle subnormal, according to 
the good American gospel that talent 
and industry must necessarily win ma- 
terial success. 


- 


NOW, HOWEVER, their intelli- 
gence quotients ranged from 140 to 160, 
evidencing remarkable mental agility 
that fell just short of genius. Nor, this 
once, were the figures misleading. 
Placed experimentally at their former 
jobs, they outdistanced all their mates, 
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shot meteorlike to the top of the heap. 
Labor-saving devices, efficient short 
cuts, machine improvements, were sug- 
gested by them in rapid succession. 
Their hands were deft, their brains 
nimble. 

Big business was in an_ ecstasy. 
Profits increased mightily in the indus- 
tries favored by their presence. It was 
possible to cut down on working staffs. 
As a result normal human beings found 
themselves swelling the ranks of the un- 
employed. A clamor arose for more of 
these marvelously efficient isotopes. 
This time it was not necessary to con- 
script subjects. Those who had been 
thrown out of employment volunteered 
eagerly. The number of applicants 
grew into the thousands, the hundreds 
of thousands. 

Stubbs set up auxiliary laboratories, 
turned them out in machine batches. A 
driving fanaticism held him to his task. 
His ego expanded, inflated to tremen- 
dous proportions. His name was a 


household word; he was mightier than 


kings and dictators. The new isotopes 
were now of all classes. 

Struggling authors, imitative painters 
whose work had never sold, routine 
laboratory technicians, plodding busi- 
ness men, dissatisfied with their present 
lot, went eagerly into the dissociation 
tanks. 

Within a month the Isotope Men had 
made a bloodless conquest of the United 
States. Hacks became geniuses; petty 
storekeepers grew into captains of in- 
dustry; obscure scientists developed 
world-shaking theories of Einsteinian 
proportions. 

This made for unforeseen complica- 
tions. The former leaders in the arts, 
in science, in industry, were being ruth- 
lessly thrust aside by the coldly efficient 
Isotope Men. No longer were they the 
salt of the earth; now they were aver- 
age, or even subaverage. A wail arose. 
Then one of the cast-off chemists, a 
former Nobel winner, had an idea. If 


the dissociation of personalities made 
geniuses out of normal, average mate- 
rial, what might it not do for those who 
were initially men of talent, of more 
than talent? 

Tremblingly he submitted to the bath, 
while his fellows waited with bated 
breath. The result was astounding. The 
isotope chemist within- a week had 
solved problems in his field that had 
been deemed insoluble. A new element 
was added to the list of those already 
known, and he announced that already 
he was on the trail of practicable atom- 
smashing. 

Thereupon all doubts ceased. There 
was a rush of hitherto world-famous 
men for the dissociating bath. Stubbs’ 
resources were taxed to the utmost. A 
new era was dawning for the earth. A 
race of supermen, godlike in propor- 
tions. Humanity transfigured, rising 
soon above the poor planet to which it 
had been chained, achieving the planets, 
nay, the stars themselves! 

Certain small symptoms were un- 
noted in the accelerating rush of events. 
Symptoms, however, that held in them- 
selves the seeds of destruction. But 
for the present the future was a shim- 
mering mirage. Malcolm Stubbs was 
practical dictator of the world. 

But he was no fool. Already he had 
noted that these creations of his were 
outstripping him in his own special 
field. In short order his carefully 
guarded secret process would be dupli- 
cated, improved on, and he, the only 
begetter and initiator—you see, he had 
by this time forgotten that Kenneth 
Craig had ever existed—would be shoul- 
dered aside just as the leaders in other 
fields had been. 

For in this new world of Isotope Men 
there was no room for pity, for com- 
passion, for the nice amenities of life. 
They were supermen, hard, efficient, 
ruthless—with the possible exception of 
Horty. No inhibitions held them back; 
no recessive isotope personalities acted 
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as secret brakes. They were single-pur- 
posed, driving, subject to no doubts or 
indecisions. Sometimes they pushed to 
extravagant lengths on small matters 
that normal people would not have both- 
ered with. The seeds of future diffi- 
culties were there. 

Nor were they exactly happy. There 
were times when almost unbearable 
aches stirred through them, when every 
atom, it seemed, yearned vaguely for 
something that was missing, for some- 
thing they could not find. These mani- 
festations, however, were rare in the 
beginning ; and of short duration. The 
spasms came and passed almost imme- 
diately. 

So, one memorable day, to the hosan- 
nas of an excited world, Malcolm 
Stubbs, stiff and immobile under the 
narcotic, was carefully lowered into his 
own dissociation bath, and two new 
Malcolm Stubbs appeared in due course 
to the sight of all and sundry. 


WE HAVE NOT as yet discoursed 
on the recessive isotopes, the one-per- 
centers who were fed and nurtured un- 
til they became seemingly whole human 
beings. There had been good and suffi- 
cient reason for this. In the first place, 
it took time and considerable effort to 
bring them to that state. In the second 
place, it had been deemed wise to secrete 
them from the general view, even from 
the sight and knowledge of their fellow 
isotopes, their complementary personal- 
ities, so to speak. For they had proved 
somewhat of a shock to Stubbs. 

In every limb, in every feature, in 
every bodily mark and pattern, they 
were twins with their counterparts. So 
much so that it was positively frighten- 
ing, so much so that at first there were 
several confused shufflings in which re- 
cessives were sent out into the world 
and dominants placed in camp. 

The military gentleman had taken 
charge of this second batch. It would 


not do to have identical twins, between 
whom it was impossible to differentiate, 
walking and living in the same paths of 
existence. The possibilities for confu- 
sion, for worse, were obvious. 

It would be somewhat of a shock for 
a man to see his mirror image approach- 
ing him in the street ; family life would 
be subjected to certain alarming or 
ludicrous situations, and in industry, 
politics, anything might happen. 

So the recessives were spirited away 
into a huge concentration camp in the 
heart of the Great Smoky National 
Park. By the end of six months there 
were a hundred thousand of them. The 
military gentleman was in ecstasies. He 
trained them and drilled them daily in 
the use of modern arms, in the minutiz 
of warfare. Soon, he figured, he would 
have enough to start on his career of 
conquest. Nothing less than the domi- 
nation of the world floated before his 
vision. And that, mind you, without 
tapping the regular man-strength of the 
country, without dislocating in the 
slightest the normal processes of the 
nation. 

These recessives, too, had undergone 
testings. Outwardly they were counter- 
parts of their fellows. Inwardly, how- 
ever, there was considerable difference. 
For one thing, they were not supermen. 
Their abilities did not run to the arts, 
the sciences, to all the differentiating 
talents that make of the human race an 
endless and infinite variety. Rather, 
there was a certain essential sameness 
about them all, a certain monotony that 
seemed to indicate a definite bedrock of 
the human race. 

This bothered Stubbs vaguely at first. 
There was something terrifying in their 
primitive alikeness. They did what they 
were told, obediently, yet  sullenly. 
Their intellects seemed subordinated to 
the emotions, to deep-seated instincts. 
This, of course, did not bother the mili- 
tary gentleman in the slightest. As a 
matter of fact it was cause for further 
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congratulations. Ideal soldiers, he 
chortled, good cannon fodder! 

Yet, underneath, flashing into mani- 
festation ‘like fireflies on a moonless 
night, and as suddenly extinguishing, 
were certain traits which escaped the 
testing psychologists. A certain secre- 
tiveness, a certain furtive cunning, a 
certain electrical sparkling between re- 
cessive and recessive, as if they were all 
mystically united in a common bond of 
racial integrity. But their drilling, and 
obedient marching went on. 

The new Stubbs regained easily his 
former leadership. His bleak fanaticism 
intensified; all hesitancies, all former 
doubts, were gone. He became Dicta- 
tor of the Americas. He took over, bag 
and baggage, the secret plans of the 
military gentleman for his own use, 
much to the latter’s discomfiture. With 
inward raging and outer submission, 
that individual took subordinate com- 
mand. 


Once, and once only, did the new 


Stubbs feel at a loss. That was in the 
beginning, when the recessive Stubbs 
was brought before him. He had had 
sufficient intellectual curiosity to wish 
to see his counterpart, and he had felt 
an understandable aversion to a part of 
him being herded to the concentration 
camp. 

But that one experience was enough. 
Every atom in his being flamed out to- 
ward that other Stubbs. It was the 
longing of a lover for his mate, a mil- 
lion times intensified, a wrenching, sick- 
ening force that left him weak and 
trembling and afraid. 

Had Stubbs been a student of the 
classics, as was Craig, he would have 
known what had happened, would have 
realized immediately to what dreadful 
consequences his violent disruption of 
the human complex into its pure iso- 
topes was inevitably tending. Plato, in 
his Symposium, expressed the situation 
in words and phrases that were a re- 


markable prophecy of what Stubbs had 
actually achieved. 

In the eyes of the recessive Stubbs 
a flame also leaped; but it was not of 
longing. It was the flame of unquench- 
able hatred for this physical counter- 
part. Then, almost at once, it died into 
blankness. 

Stubbs shivered. “Take him away,” 
he cried to his assistants. “Send him 
to the camp. I don’t ever want to see 
him again.” Submissively, without 
even a backward glance, the other 
Stubbs shuffled out of the room, and 
was lost to his sight. 


VIL. 


DURING this six months of world 
turmoil and tremendous, seething 
events, Ken Craig and Bill Maynard re- 
mained stubbornly aloof. 

While the thousands rushed for the 
dissociation tanks, they stuck to their 
laboratory, normal, whole human be- 
ings. In the new regime of supermen 
they were anonymous individuals, in- 
conspicuous for learning, for dazzling 
new discoveries. Yet they were con- 
tent. 

The feeling had grown on them 
through the great change that there was 
something radically and terribly wrong 
about it all. They could not put exact 
fingers on it, but every.time they en- 
countered an isotope man the feeling 
struck them with redoubled force. 

“As if,” Ken remarked, “there were 
a missing element. As if any moment 
the whole precariously balanced struc- 
ture would tumble into disintegration 
before our very eyes.” 

Yet the months passed and nothing 
happened. More and more went into 
the baths. There was hardly a man of 
prominence, of recognized ability and 
talent, in the United States, who had 
not been dissociated into his various 
personalities. Only the dull average, 
the great mass of ordinarily anonymous 
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people, were still what they had always 
been, a natural mixture of isotopes. 
Not that they wished for that un- 


desirable state. They clamored for dis- 
sociation; they besieged Stubbs with 
eager cries. It was physically impos- 
sible as yet to handle millions. Those 
who gave evidence of superman possibil- 
ities came first. Later, years later, the 
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common hordes might have their turn. 
Meanwhile Ken worked desperately 
in his laboratory, doing secret things 
with mice and guinea pigs and poor, 
scared rabbits. And always, at crucial 
points in the experiments, he came up 
against a dead wall, beyond which there 
seemed no further progress. 
“Sometimes,” he told Bill desperately, 
“I feel as if I too should dissociate. 
Perhaps my dominant phase might be 


able to solve the problems that puzzle 
me now.” 

Bill looked at lim humorously. “That 
would be jumping out of the frying pan 
into the fire,” he observed. “Better stay 
your own dumb self and take no 
chances. Besides, there is no necessity 
as yet for your researches to be brought 
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to a head. So far, the isotopes seem to 
be inheriting the earth.” 

“T have a feeling that it won’t last 
much longer,” Ken ‘declared prophet- 
ically, and plunged back into his work 
again. 

He was right. The first intimation 
of trouble came from an entirely unex- 
pected source. One night, just as Ken 
was leaving the laboratory in bleary- 
eyed despair, there came a timid, yet 
insistent knock on the front door. 

Bill, in slippers and dressing gown, 
was comfortably ensconced in a lounge 
chair, reading the latest report of an 
isotope psychologist on certain neuronic 
paths in the cortices of the brain. He 
read on in fascinated interest. Here, 
in luminous detail, were proved theories 
at which he himself had only dimly nib- 
bled. He had known the man in his 
pre-dissociated state as a dull, plodding 
sort of a fellow. 

“Good night!” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘Perhaps Ken is wrong after all. 
Perhaps Then came the knock. 

With an exclamation of annoyance 
he shuffled his slippers to the door, 
while Ken, coming in from the lab, 
threw himself wearily into the chair he 
had just vacated. 

Ken heard the door open, saw the 
dim, muffled figure, heard Bill’s sharp 
exclamation. Even when the midnight 
intruder walked into the room, he did 
not at once raise his head. 

Then a voice, timid, yet filled with 
strange excitement. “Mr. Craig! Mr. 
Craig!” 

He looked up quickly, gasped. Be- 
fore him stood a heavy, low-browed in- 
dividual, with jutting jaw and unpre- 
possessing features. 

“Jim Horty!” he cried. 


THE ex-condemned criminal was 
quivering with unnamable dread. “Yes, 
sir, it’s me. I’ve got to talk to you.” 

“But where have you been? You 
dropped out of sight.” 


Horty reddened. As a matter of 
fact, from the most publicized man in 
the world, he had gradually been shuf- 
fled into the background, until even 
Stubbs had forgotten his very existence. 
He was free to come and go as_ he 
pleased, and when he finally disap- 
peared, no one seemed aware of it. 

“Well—I—that is’—he looked 
around in some embarrassment—“I was 
sort of hanging around the camp in the 
Smokies.” 

“What on earth for?” Ken demanded. 

His embarrassment grew. He 
shifted his weight from leg to leg. 
“Well—I was sort of hoping I’d see 
my other self. You know, the other 
guy from whom you disseciated me.” 

Ken and Bill exchanged quick, sig- 
nificant looks. This_was important; it 
might mean 

“There wasn’t any other self, Jim,” 
Ken said kindly. “He was permitted to 
die, to—uh—satisfy the law’s require- 
ments.” 

“Oh!” Horty gulped. “But that 
wasn’t what I wanted to tell you, sir. 
Hanging around like that, I found out 
something.” 

“What ?” 

“The recessive fellows are revolting. 
They’ve started already on the march. 
They’ve got guns and bayonets and 
everything. They want to run the 
world themselves, they say. They've 
no use for their other selves; in fact, 
they hate them like poison.” 

Ken jumped to his feet. 


“Are you 
sure of what you say?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“Certainly, sir,” Horty repeated dog- 


gedly. “I saw them myself. They 
overpowered their guard, killed them 
all, including General Hamilton.” That 
was the military gentleman. “I just 
managed to get away in time. I got a 
fellow to take me here in a plane. I 
knew you could do something about it.” 

His pathetic admiration was wasted 
on Ken. “Just what we were afraid 


of, Bill,” he told his friend grimly. 
“The recessives had masked their true 
inner nature all this time, waiting until 
they could be sure of success. They 
are the fundamental brutes, the ape- 
men in us, from whom we had risen so 
slowly and painfully through the ages. 
We have torn them loose from their 
overlaying selves, the dominant isotopes, 
and now we must suffer for it.” 

Bill wrinkled his forehead. “I don’t 
understand it,” he protested. “They 
possess, of course, the primitive cunning 
of their—or rather our—ancestors. But 
this move must have required organiza- 
tion, ability that I should have judged 
beyond them.” 

“T ain’t finished,” Horty interrupted. 
In his eagerness his speech had reverted. 
“They got a leader, and he’s’—he 
looked furtively around, finished in a 
whisper—“Mr. Stubbs!” 

“What?” It was a simultaneous ex- 
clamation of disbelief. 

“T seen him myself,” Horty declared 
stubbornly. 

“Impossible!” Bill retorted. “Stubbs 
just appeared on the teleview with an 
announcement. It showed him at the 
laboratories. Besides, what the devil 
would he be wanting to revolt for? 
He’s dictator right now.” 

“Hold on,” Ken exclaimed in excite- 
ment. “I’ve got it. The man whom 
Horty saw was Stubbs all right. The 
other Stubbs. he recessive that 
Stubbs, the dominant, must have hus- 
tled to camp to get rid of. I could well 
understand why.” Ken moved quickly 
toward the door. 

“Where are you going?” Bill ex- 
claimed. 

“To warn Stubbs. He brought it on 
himself, and I certainly don’t feel par- 
ticularly kindly toward him. But this 
is different. The fate of the world is 
involved.. Let those recessives gain 
control and ” His voice trailed off, 
but it was only too evident what he had 
in mind. 
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“I’m coming, too,” Bill decided. 

Two minutes later the three men were 
sliding swiftly through the deserted 
early-morning streets of New York, 
pushing their car to the utmost. Up 
through the Bronx, they raced; up the 
Albany Post Road, flinging left into the 
side road that led to the Stubbs labo- 
ratories with a scream of recalcitrant 
tires. 


STUBBS, awakened at their insist- 
ence, viewed Craig with cold, hate-filled 
eyes. Somehow, he felt his former as- 
sistant to be a threat against the new 
order he had created. Ken returned 
his look with interest, but there was no 
time for that. He explained rapidly. 

Incredulity lurked in the dictator’s 
gaze when he had finished, even after 
Horty’s breathless corroboration. The 
name of the rebels’ leader brought a 
sharp pang to his system, a resurgence 
of that former overwhelming feeling, 
mingled inextricably with queer dread. 
He had tried to school himself against 
the thought of that other ego, so like 
himself, yet so different. 

“If this is a hoax,” he said angrily, 
“Tll——””_ He left the threat hanging, 
moved toward his commuincations 
visor. Even as he did so it buzzed, 
sprang into life. A badly frightened 
isotope, Governor of the Southeastern 
Coastal District, leaped into being. 

“The recessives have broken loose,” 
he gasped. “A hundred thousand of 
them. They—they’re animals, sir. 
They’re killing and burning and wal- 
lowing in blood. They’re attacking the 
town now. Guns, modern artillery, 
everything. We can’t hold out much 
longer unless we get help.” 

A concussion of sound shook the 
televisor. The governor jerked around, 
threw up his hand in terror. To the 
rear, a door burst inward, and a horde 
of savage-looking men streamed in. Be- 
fore the helpless, horrified eyes of the 
onlookers they deliberately bayoneted 
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the governor, stabbing again and again 
with fiendish delight. Then they threw 
themselves down on the. blood-smeared 
floor, and lapped with greedy tongues 
at the thing they had mangled. Bill 
felt suddenly sick. He could look at 
that far-off scene no longer. 

One of the creatures raised himself, 
saw the televisor. For one long mo- 
ment Stubbs, the recessive, stared with 
hate-filled, triumphant gaze into the 
paralyzed eyes of Stubbs, the dominant. 
Isotope confronted isotope. Then, very 
deliberately, his fist lifted, and the 
image shattered with a shiver of broken 
glass. The visor screen went blank. 

“Now do you believe?” Ken asked 
bitterly.. He was shaken to his very 
core by what he had seen. Yet even in 
his bitterness, his anger against this 
man who was solely responsible for the 
horror that had been unloosed upon the 
world, he felt quick pity. 

Stubbs stood there, rigid, immobile, 
his face more angular in its sudden hol- 
lowness than ever before. He had seen 
himself, the thing he had held in leash 
all his life, and now had freed into the 
very embodiment of primitive evil. 

“You were right, Craig,” he whis- 
pered through stiff lips, “and I was 
wrong. I have done a damnable thing.” 
No one could know what that confes- 
sion, that apology, cost him. 

Then his face hardened. He sprang 
to the visor screen, pressed button after 
button. Orders crackled from his lips 
with machine-gun rapidity. The super- 
men were being mobilized. Strange 
weapons of offense and defense that 
Ken had never heard of were named 
for instant use. The isotope scientists 
had evolved terrible engines of destruc- 
tion. Yet always, monotonously re- 
iterated, Stubbs insisted to all his sub- 
ordinates: “The recessive Stubbs, my 
isotope, is not to be harmed, on peril 
of your head. Seize him, guard him 
well, and bring him to me.” 


VIII. 
CRAIG AND MAYNARD went 


» with the first army that had been mobil- 


ized to suppress the rebellion. Horty 
refused to go. The erstwhile criminal 
looked sick at the very thought. Kill- 
ing a human being, he declared, even 
in self-defense, was murder! 

The unit moved swiftly, in small mo- 
torized tanks capable of a hundred miles 
an hour over the most rugged terrain. 
The superisotopes were grim, purpose- 
ful, efficient in their every move. 

Stubbs, bleak and craggy as ever, led 
the van. Ken and Bill sat at his side, 
marveling at the smoothness with which 
the beryllium-steel tank ripped down 
the southern highways. 

Reports came to them at five-minute 
intervals by radio from. fast scout 
planes. The rebels had scattered, were 
traveling now in small bands, mopping 
up the countryside with remorseless 
thoroughness. Ken saw the results of 
their handiwork as the tank entered the 
devastated area. It was frightful, 
hideous. 

Everywhere were smoking ruins; 
everywhere the butchered bodies of 
men, women and children stared up 
with sightless eyes at the smoke-grimed 
skies. 

Ken’s eyes narrowed. Bill muttered: 
“Good Lord!” over and over. But 
Stubbs maintained a flinty silence. His 
eyes passed over and through the sham- 
bles with far-off blankness. 


Early that afternoon they made con- 
tact... The ether cracked with messages. 
A scout plane reported the presence of 
a large body of the recessives at the 
site of what had once been Charlotte- 
ville. Now it was a pillar of fire and 
a cloud of smoke in which the dim- 
seen forms of the yelling horde seemed 
like sooty demons. 

Stubbs snapped out orders into the 
transmitter unit. The tanks wheeled 
swiftly, surged with smooth, endless 
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motion over fire-seared earth toward the 
beleaguered town. The distance was 
eighty miles. They made it in fifty 
minutes. 

Ken’s hands clenched fiercely as they 
‘swept Over a ridge, saw the shambles 
ahead. A half dozen planes were div- 
ing headlong, recklessly, toward the 
flame-shot, ruining town. Tiny figures 
squatted on the ground, pointing long- 
barreled anti-aircraft guns at the diving 
targets. The earth shook with the 
thunder of exploding bombs, the dull 
concussions of motorized artillery. The 
lurid flare of burning houses made a 
sinister back-drop to a hellish scene. 

One by one the planes jerked in mid- 
air as if on a string, crashed in flaming 
destruction to the ground. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Stubbs,’ Ken 
exclaimed, “give the signal to attack.” 

But the isotope scientist made no 
move. His eye was glued to the tele- 


periscope that angled through the ar- 
mored roof of the tank, straining with 


desperate eagerness to distinguish those 
far-of figures—as though he were seek- 
ing for some one he dreaded to see. 

But the recessives were already aware 
of the appearance of these new enemies. 
Huge guns swiveled around. Puffs of 
white smoke rose lazily. The air was 
suddenly filled with whining concus- 
sions. Two of the tanks shuddered, 
heaved, and exploded into a thousand 
hurtling fragments. 

The transmitter buzzed with angry 
clamor. Why wasn’t Stubbs signaling 
an attack? Were they to wait until they 
were picked off one by one? 

But still the scientist said nothing. 
He seemed in a trance, a moveless fig- 
ure at the periscope. Shells hurtled by, 
searing the atmosphere with the friction 
of their flight. Another tank disin- 
tegrated. 

“‘What the devil!” Bill ejaculated. “If 
I only knew how to manipulate these 
damned weapons!” 

But Ken had sprung to the radio, 


shouldering Stubbs rudely out of the 
way. He flipped the transmitter open, 
barked out orders in the staccato brit- 
tle accents of the bemused dictator. 


A ROAR of acquiescence swept back 
through the ether. Tiny, blue flames 
flickered from outlets in the smooth 
surfaces of the still-surviving tanks. 
Ridiculous little lights that seemed to 
end not a foot away from the point of 
origin. 

Yet Ken, watching the distant town 
through the view porte, gasped in in- 
credulous astonishment. Guns, men, 
motors, even the back-drop of flaring 
embers, seemed to whiff out of exist- 
ence in a long, clean swath. A deep, 
cone-shaped furrow extended suddenly 
through smoking fields, with its apex at 
the. tanks, and its base the obliterated 
town. ; 

“What—what was that?” 

Stubbs looked dully at him. There 
seemed unaccountable fear in his eyes, 
and his angular face was quivering. 
“That?” he echoed. “Merely an atomic 
disintegrator. Nothing at all!” 

“Great heavens!” Ken exploded. 
“You mean to say you discovered that 
principle already ?” 

“Mere child’s play,” the scientist an- 
swered indifferently. “Half a dozen 
men came upon it simultaneously. But 
when r 

The radio drowned him out. “Dis- 
trict Supervisor Graham calling the 
commander !” 

Stubbs opened the transmitter. 
“What is it?” he asked wearily. 

“Sir, we’ve located the main body of 
the recessives. They’re intrenched on 
a mountain five miles due southeast 
from Hagerstown. We’ve just come up 
with them, sir. What are your orders?” 

“Attack, of course. What are you 
waiting for?” 

The unseen voice seemed to hesitate. 
When it came through again, it sounded 
apologetic, even a bit afraid. “I don’t 
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know what’s come over our men, sir. 
I—I wish you’d come up and take com- 
mand yourself.” 

“T’ll be there in an hour, Graham,” 
Stubbs snapped. “Too bad you can’t 
handle the situation yourself,” he fin- 
ished sarcastically. 

“That will be splendid, sir,” Graham 
answered eagerly. And his voice stilled. 

Exactly an hour later the tanks 
pushed up the steep slope to the hud- 
dled ranks of the isotopes. Some ten 
thousand there were, with strange, 
squat-looking machines in serried rows, 
their wide, gaping mouths pointing up- 
ward at the mountaintop. There 
seemed trouble among the isotopes. 
They were gesticulating and arguing an- 
grily among themselves. 

Stubbs jerked out of the tank 
stormily. The strange paralysis that 
clogged his faculties back at Charlotte- 
ville had fallen from him like an out- 
worn cloak. 

Ken and Bill hurried out after him. 
Ken’s brows were knitted. There was 
definitely something wrong with Stubbs, 
with the isotopes in general. But puz- 
zled as he might, the solution had not 
dawned on him as yet. Though some- 
thing Horty had said the night before 
in New York should have been suffi- 
cient hint to piece the riddle together. 

Graham, the supervisor, saw them 
coming, extricated himself from a knot 
of quarreling isotopes, hurried toward 
them. A desperate anguish struggled 
mightily on his harried features with 
the respect due the dictator. 

But the three men and their follow- 
ers from the other tanks stopped short 
suddenly. They had seen! 

Up the mountain, not two hundred 
yards away, a skillfully enfiladed series 
of trenches bit deep into the soil. The 
mountain’s flanks were broad, and the 
trenches stretched interminably up and 
up. A hundred thousand men could 
lie concealed within those zigzagging 
slashes. 


But it was not that which stopped 
them dead in their tracks, brought low 
exclamations to their lips. 


ALONG the nearest trench, boldly . 
exposed to the weapons of the super- 
isotopes, men were parading, carelessly, 
unconcernediy. Recessives, weaponless, 
marching back and forth in slow, pac- 
ing movement, fronting them with grin- 
ning countenance, anxious to be seen, 
to be observed by every member of the 
hostile force. 

A tank man screamed suddenly, un- 
believingly. “Look! There J am, up 
there!” 

Ken followed his pointing finger. 
The man was right. His simulacrum, 


his mirror image, stared down from the 
trench rim, alike in every lineament, 
Only the 


in every trick of gesture. 
clothes were different. 

Graham came up puffing. ‘“That’s 
what’s wrong, sir,” he reported in pant- 
ing, hurried tones to Stubbs. ‘“‘That’s 
why I couldn’t attack. The recessives 
are watching us through powerful tele- 
scopes. Every time our gunners man 
the disintegrators, they expose their dis- 
sociated doubles to our view—and the 
men refuse to fire. Swear they couldn’t 
kill themselves, so to speak.” 

“Fools!” Stubbs stormed, “all of 
them. Don’t they realize they are 
doomed otherwise? It’s kill or be killed. 
There is no mercy in the recessives. 
But surely there must be men in your 
force who have no counterparts in the 
rebel ranks.” 

“There are,” Graham admitted hope- 
lessly. “That’s how the trouble started. 
They had no compunctions about de- 
stroying the recessives. But the others 
massed themselves around the disin- 
tegrators. There was a fight—a fight 
among our own men.” His voice was 
ashamed. “More than a score were 
killed. And all the while the rebels line 
their trenches, sneering openly at us.” 

A tank man came forward determin- 
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edly, saluted. “Commander,” he said, 
“I’ve just been talking with four of 
my comrades. They’re the only ones 
without our—uh—other selves up there. 
Suppose we sneak back to the tanks and 
turn the rays on those trenches. Be- 
fore the rest of the army knows what 
happened, we'll have blasted them out 
of existence.” 

“A splendid idea,’ Stubbs answered 
warmly. “Go back quietly so that your 
purpose may not be observed before it 
is too late.” 

The man saluted again, and turned 
to go. As he did so, he took a last look 
upward; his jaw dropped. A muttered 
exclamation burst through suddenly 
clenched teeth. . 

“What is it, Maxon?” Stubbs de- 
manded sharply. 

Maxon stammered something indis- 
tinguishable, and started hurriedly off. 
The scientist stared after him a moment 
with frowning, puzzied look, then jerked 
suddenly around as if he had been 
hit. 

Ken whispered: “Good Lord!” to 
Bill. “We're doomed, all of us now.” 

Up on the hill, a figure had emerged 
from the bowels of the earth. He stood 
there, silhouetted magnificently against 
the glitter of the slanting sun. Tall, 
arrogant, angular, a smile of fierce tri- 
umph on his thin, straight lips. Mal- 
colm Stubbs, twin isotope to Dictator 
Malcolm Stubbs; Malcolm Stubbs the 
primitive personality, freed from the 
overlaying inhibitions of thousand of 
years of weary evolution! - 

They stared at each other for long 
moments, these two, once fused into a 
single individual, now separate and apart 
through the malefic forces of an im- 
personal science. Moments of tremen- 
dous drama, instinct with the fate of 
a world that hung in a trembling bal- 
ance. 

Even the opposing armies had frozen 
into rigid stillness, as if they sensed also 
the terrific struggle that pulled with in- 


visible influence between them. Ken 
saw the solution to his puzzle now, the 
frightful dilemma that confronted them, 
saw it now when it was too late. 

Too late? Not yet. On the quick, 
racing feet of Maxon depended more 
than the outcome of a battle. The doom 
of a civilization, of the human race, 
of the planet itself, kept even pace with 
him. If only: 


IX. 


STUBBS, the recessive, lifted his 
arm, spoke: “Brother, your subordinate 
intends to kill me, the integral part of 
yourself, who slept with you and ate 
with you and thought with you. Order 
him to stop.” 

The voice was Stubbs’, the gesture 
was indistinguishably his. Malcolm 
Stubbs started. Great globules of sweat 
beaded on his high forehead; his bleak 
features twisted with strange anguish. 
He whirled, saw Maxon still running, 
almost at the smooth, gray bulge of the 
tank. 

“Stop!” he shouted. 
you would murder.” 

But Maxon did not stop. He knew 
what, had happened, knew that it was 
their only chance. He flung himself 
desperately forward in a last burst of 
speed, clawing for the armored door. 
Once inside 
- Ken cried out sharply, plunged head- 
long for the scientist. Too late! The 
small weapon kicked in Stubbs’ hand. 
There was a quick, barking sound, and 
Maxon seemed to stumble. His arms 
jerked wildly, stiffening fingers slid 
along the steel of the tank ; then he went 
down in a huddled heap. 

Stubbs, the recessive, cried mock- 
ingly: “Good work, brothers!” He 
ripped out an order to his cohorts. 

The trenches heaved and spewed out 
men. Thousands and thousands poured 
forth in endless flow, guns held cannily 
behind their backs, steel tips of the bay- 


“Tt is myself 
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onets gleaming wickedly in the reveal- 
ing sun, moving down the long slope 
in slow, steady, unhurried march. 
Stubbs marched at their head, proudly, 
arrogantly, his flaming eyes a strange 
compound of secret hate and licking 
triumph. 

The superisotope trembled violently. 
Strange yearnings swept his frame, 
racked him with unquenchable fires. 
That was he coming down the hill; that 
part of him which had been lost and 
for which his being cried unceasingly. 
Up there was completion, fruition, ces- 
sation from vain longing. 

A moan jerked from stiff lips. The 
gun dropped from nerveless fingers. 
Stubbs, Dictator of the Americas, ran 
up the hill, crying, sobbing, stumbling, 
arms outstretched toward the man who 
was himself! 

As if it had been a signal, the super- 
isotopes followed their leader, stream- 
ing in a solid mass up the rocky ground, 
faces set in hypnotic strain, calling aloud 
upon their counterparts. 

Ken and Bill stood rooted to the 
ground, watching with horrified eyes. 
Never in all the long history of this 
much-scarred planet had stranger sight 
been witnessed by human eyes! 

Armies of men, or what had once 
been men, dissociated into component 
parts, split into sundering personalities, 
alike in every physical detail, fronting 
each other, moving closer and closer to- 
ward a seeming union. 

The dominants streamed in disor- 
dered array, eagerly, tempestuously, 
Stubbs in the van. The recessives, over- 
whelming in force, moved more slowly, 
in disciplined: ranks, guns discreetly hid, 
the counterparts in front, those who 
found no mirror images in the army of 
the superisotopes unobtrusively in the 
rear. 

They met halfway. Dictator Malcolm 
Stubbs cried aloud to the other Mal- 
colm Stubbs. He flung his arms wide 
in eager gesture, hurled himself for- 


ward for a quivering embrace. His fol- 
lowers raced clamorously, seeking them- 
selves in the silent, steady rows, seek- 
ing for strange union with that which 
had been torn from them. 

The rebel leader smiled. A _ bleak, 
frozen smile, like that which Ken had 
always known, yet queerly unutterably 
different. His arms twisted forward 
from behind his back in what seemed 
an answering gesture of welcome. Ken 
cried out, ripped from his paralysis. 
Bill cursed. 


THE BAYONET was a sharp, lanc- 
ing flame in the sun. Deliberately, un- 
hurriedly, it dipped down, jabbed with 
resistless force. It caught the long, 
spare figure of the scientist in his stom- 
ach. It sank deep with an eager quiver, 
twisted sharply. Malcolm Stubbs sank 
with a blubbering scream to the ground, 
while Malcolm Stubbs set foot on his 
prone form, jerked out the dripping 
steel. 

It was the signal! From _ behind 
thousands of backs came _ bayoneted 
rifles, plunged in a frenzy of delirious 
hate into the unsuspecting, emotion-be- 
ciouded superisotopes. The shrieks of 
the dying mingled in bitter incense with 
the wild howls of the more than frati- 
cidal recessives. 

In minutes the mountain slope was 
a bloody, frightful shambles. The horde 
poured upon and over the surprised, 
semi-armed rout of their counterparts. 
Bayonets dipped and: rose and dipped 
again with frightful regularity. The 
supermen had no chance for their lives. 
Here and there one broke loose from 
the stupor of the strange longing that 
had overwhelmed him, fought bravely 
and desperately for his life. But they 
were not many. And soon they too 
went down in the welter of twitching 
limbs. On and on the slaughter went, 
ruthless, remorseless, methodical, while 
Malcolm Stubbs watched with grinning, 
glutted hate. 
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Bill turned to his friend with an ex- 
pression of utter horror. “Ken! They'll 
come for us next. We'd better get out 
of here.” 

Ken said despairingly. 
catch us. 
the tanks.” 

Bill’s brows knit with resolve. He 
started forward. 

“Here! Where are you going?” Ken 
called after him. 

“For those atomic disintegrators,” 
Bill flashed over his shoulder. ‘At least 
we can die trying.” 

“Wait!” Ken cried excitedly. “I’ve 
got an idea. They'll see you up there, 
chop you down before you have a 
chance. But in the tanks there are 
others. Maxon was trying to reach 
them. Come on!” 

He whirled and ran, hunched over, 
trying to make himself as inconspicuous 
as possible. Bill stopped, raced after 
him. Behind, the noise grew to tre- 
mendous proportions. The shrieks of 
the dying grew fainter and fainter, over- 
whelmed in the sadistic howlings of the 
victors. 

Just as Ken’s fingers clutched at the 
entrance door of the nearer tank, a 
mighty shout told that they had been 
discovered. A bullet spanged into the 
metal, flattened harmlessly. Another 
and another! 

But Ken was already inside, dragging 
his breathless friend after him. The 
slide shut smoothly in the face of a 
crashing torrent of steel-jacketed mis- 
siles. 

“Get to the controls and try to figure 
out how it runs,” Ken said rapidly. 
“They'll be turning their heavy artillery 
on us in a minute. I'll do what I can 
with the disintegrator.” 

Already, through the view plate, he 
saw recessives detach themselves from 
their fellows, go racing back to the 
trenches. Once there 

Ken flung himself desperately toward 
the bank of buttons near the tiny funnel 


“They'll 
We don’t know how to run 


opening. There were many of them, 
and every second was precious. He 
stabbed at them, one after the other. 
Nothing happened. Bill was groaning 
and cursing as he heaved at unfamiliar 
controls, trying to get the right’ com- 
bination to start the tank. 

The foremost of the recessives had 
already jumped from sight into the 
front trench. Round, black muzzles 
lifted slowly over the top, swiveled to 
focus on the immobile tank. 


Ken’s fingers stabbed again and again. 
Failure stared back at him with mock- 
ing roundness; failure and imminent 
annihilation. The yawning artifices were 
fixed now. In another second, grim de- 
struction would hurtle straight for 
them. He punched with vicious despair 
at an inconspicuous button a trifle to 
one side. 

Then, as the roar of the oncoming 
shell smote Ken’s ears with deafening 
concussion, something happened in 
mid-air. The screaming missile blanked 
out of existence. There was silence, 
grim, terrible, while Ken clung in fasci- 
nated horror to the view plate. 


The mountainside had been obliter- 
ated. A huge swath sizzled through 
the earth, seared through the atmo- 
sphere. Dead and dying and living and 
atomic cannon and trenches whiffed 
into a shimmering dance of hazy, un- 
related atoms. 

Where there had been thousands on 
thousands, where the recessives had 
screamed their song of hate to a world 
more civilized than they, silence and 
smoking desolation prevailed. The 
great experiment was over, obliterated 
in a welter of primeval lusts and pas- 
sions. 

Ken drew a shaky hand over his eyes. 
It was hard to believe that that one 
terrific blast of atomic destruction had 
slain the last of the one-per-cent per- 
sonalities, the primitive natures whom 
Stubbs had released, and who, for one 
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dreadful day, had seemed to inherit the 
earth. 

Bill jerked at a final lever, cried tri- 
umphantly. “I’ve got the hang of it. 
Hold on; we're going places!” 

The tank swung swiftly around, 
leveling out rocks and gullies with its 
endless caterpillars, raced smoothly 


down the mountain back to civilization, 
back to a world incredibly freed from 
the menace that had hung over it for 
a night and a day. 


THE REST ‘is history. Ken Craig 
knew now exactly what had happened, 
took the proper measures to eradicate 
their consequences. 

“Nature was agelessly wise in wed- 
ding her isotopes together in indissever- 
able compact,” he told Bill as they went 
hurtling over the smoking countryside. 
“In our scientific arrogance we tam- 
pered with forces beyond our knowl- 
edge, beyond our control.” He shud- 
dered, went on: “That handful of 
heavier elements, never alone now in 
nature, hold in their innermost atomic 
recesses dreadful things. It took the 
tremendous preponderance of the 
lighter isotopes to mask their evil qual- 
ities, to keep them submerged in the 
average human being. Perhaps here is 
the solution of the hitherto insoluble 
mystery of the nature of good and evil, 
of their origin in a mingled universe of 
chance and law. 

“Perhaps, even,” he speculated, “in 
the far-off mists when the world was 
very young, and the internal fires still 
blazed with incredible fury, the isotopes 
were not always associated. Perhaps 
thus we can explain the tenacious race 
legends, the race memories of a golden 
age of the pure and innocent and virtu- 
ous, and of devils and evil spirits and 
foul, monstrous things.” 

It was the vast, common mass of hu- 
manity to whom Ken appealed on his 
return; the normal, average men who 
had clamored in vain for the dissociat- 


ing baths and been refused while their 
more talented fellows split into com- 
ponent personalities. 

They rose in a mighty throng, trem- 
bling at the disaster they had barely 
escaped. They hunted down the scat- 
tered remnants of the recessives who 
had escaped the holocaust on the moun- 
tains, killed them on sight. They had 
no mirror images to hold back their 
arms, to fill them with overpowering 
longings. 

The question of the surviving super- 
isotopes was a much more difficult prob- 
lem to handle. There were a!most 
ninety thousand in existence, and they 
held the secret to weapons of incredible 
efficiency. 

But the problem solved itself. The 
seeds of destruction, of futility, were 
inherent in them. Horty had given the 
first hint when he had gone secretly to 
the camp of the recessives, seeking the 
counterpart that had never. come to life. 
It showed more strongly when Stubbs 
saw Stubbs in the televisor; it grew to 
overwhelming intensity on that last 
lethal battlefield. 

Time was the catalyst. The strange, 
inner longing grew fiercer with the pas- 
sage of the days. The rarer, heavier 
isotopes were inert, self-sufficient, but 
the more common, lighter ones seemed 
unstable, requiring union to achieve 
quiescent solidity. 

The superisotopes forgot their wis- 
dom, their intellectual achievements, the 
resistless might of their weapons, in the 
mad desire that now burned with un- 
quenchable fire in their veins. They 
roamed the countryside with plaintive 
looks, seeking the beings who had been 
wrested unnaturally from their whole- 
ness, seeking those who were destroyed 
irrecoverably. 

It was an easy matter for Ken’s 
armed bands to pick them up singly, 
place them in safe, strong confinement. 
But he felt a vast pity at the sight of 
their miserable. wretched existence. 
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With Bill’s aid he evolved a powerful, 
localized anesthetic which operated on 
the intermediate neurone paths, dulled 
them into surcease from aching longing. 

But with it went the vital spark of 
genius. All the remainder of their lives 
they moved across the face of normal 
humanity, listless, tired, wanting in en- 
ergy and daring. A race of men apart, 
incomplete, doomed to inevitable extinc- 
tion. 

Ken and Bill were faced with a task 
of stupendous proportions, now that 
sudden catastrophe had been averted. 
The first thing they did was to decree 
the destruction of every ionic-dispersion 
tank, every reintegrator. The full proc- 
ess had been known only to Stubbs and 
Ken Craig. Stubbs was dead, and Ken 
held the secret close-locked in his bosom. 

Then there was the problem of re- 
building the civilization of the Americas. 
Ken, by unanimous acclaim, was elected 
administrator. The brains of the na- 
tion were dead, or stupefied beyond re- 
With the exception of Ken and 


pair. 
Bill Maynard, only the anonythous, in- 


coherent masses were left. The leaders 
were gone. 


The two men worked mightily. 


Schools were opened by the thousands ; 
teachers, inventors, musicians, authors, 
scientists, philosophers, were imported 
wholesale from the rest of the world, 
lured by flattering offers. Hard-handed 
mechanics toiled over the calculus, 
sought to penetrate the theory of what 
they had practiced all their lives. Jazz 
players learned the mysteries of coun- 
terpoint and harmony ; ditch diggers be- 
came engineers ; storekeepers tried des- 
perately to grapple with the heights of 
Parnassus. It was tedious and slow, 
but the work of the nation managed to 
go on. 

“We must wait for the new genera- 
tion to grow up,” Ken told Bill, as the 
latter groaned over the situation. “For- 
tunately, talent and genius rise just as 
readily from the ranks of the average 
as from the so-called aristocracy of in- 
tellect. And we are training them, 
training them as no new generation had 
ever been before. Perhaps the whole 
affair was a blessing in disguise. It 
focused our attention on certain funda- 
mentals that will not soon be forgotten. 
It taught us the mysteries of our inner 
beings, showed us the limits beyond 
which we must not go.” 


Pte 


“In this case you are merely the chosen material channel 


for health. What have you to fear?” 


Laboratory 


o-operator-3 


by B. L. 


OU understand the plan for to- 
night?” Operator 7, otherwise 
known as Gordon Milton, M. D., 

asked Operator 8, as the two men were 
driving through an icy, Jersey wind to 
the hospital from the railroad station. 


Bowman 


“I think so,” replied Operator 8, a 
photographer sent to the hospital by the 
Mind Research Society, New York 
City. “As I understand it, a meeting is 
to take place this evening between you 
and Cooperator 3’s etheric double. 
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“T’m to shoot all that takes place, in- 
cluding Codperator 3’s etheric double, 
when she projects it into the laboratory. 
Operator 12, who will arrive later, will 
shoot the sound effects and voices. And 
in Codperator 3’s home in Florida, sim- 
ilar talking pictures will be taken, and 
both sets will be sent to headquarters to 
be developed and compared.” 

“Operator 14 also will be here.” 

"Ves 2?” 

“He’s bringing his thought detector 
equipped with a loud-speaker which he 
invented according to Codperator 3’s 
findings.” 

“And yours.” 

“Operator 14 furnished the electrical 
knowledge to materialize the idea,” Gor- 
don continued, after acknowledging 
with a smile Operator 8’s qualifying 
phrase. “The talkie instrument will re- 
cord Codperator 3’s and my thoughts 
as they are transmitted through the new 
thought detector. 

“Well, here we are at the hospital. 
I'll put you up in my room. I think 
you'll be comfortable there until five 
o’clock when the’ laboratory will be 
available for you to set up the equip- 
ment. ‘ By that time, the other operators 
should be here.” 

After showing Operator 8 to his 
room, Gordon made his afternoon visits. 


AS HE drove through the late-after- 
noon, bitter cold, he remembered his 
first meeting with Codperator 3. How 
he had sighed with relief one morning, 
about a year before, upon receiving 
from headquarters the telegram which 
read: 


OPERATOR THREE WILL 
COOPERATE WITH YOU 
NINE A M JANUARY. NINTH. 


That message marked the beginning 
of a thrilling year for Gordon. 

He now recalled that two days after 
receiving it the atmosphere of the oper- 


ating room had been filled with quiet 
activity while he thoroughly scrubbed 
his person to perform a malignant goiter 
operation. 

Upon reflection, he again. felt, with 
all its original agonies, the sudden fear 
which swept over him as nurse. Jensen 
helped him that morning into fresh op- 
erating coat, rubber gloves and mask. 
That was his first operation of this na- 
ture. He felt he could not go on with 
it, that, with his inexperience in this 
particular line, he was about to commit 
murder! 

Jensen, while helping him with the 
thin rubber gloves, cast him a worried 
glance. And now, he supposed she had 
noticed the tremor of his long, slender 
hands. ' 

“Why did I undertake this alone!” 
he had groaned within himself... The 
sweat poured out on his forehead, Jen- 
sen wiped it off with a sterilized sponge. 

Suddenly, Gordon had sensed~ an 
added presence in the room, yet no door 
had opened. 

He knew Cooperator 3 had arrived. 

His eyes were drawn to the operating 
table where the patient lay.under the 
effects of the anesthetic. Small, white 
carts, on rubber tired wheels and hold- 
ing shining, sterilized instruments, glit- 
tered in the rays from the great, dome 
light above the operating table. White- 
clad nurses moved about the room, 
quietly performing their respective du- 
ties. 

By the side of the anzsthesian, stand- 
ing near the patient’s head, stood Co- 
Operator 3, a young woman of about 
Gordon’s own age. 

Gordon detected a delicate perfume 
of lavender above the pungent odor of 
disinfectants filling the room. 

So graceful and ethereal was this 
woman’s bearing, that Gordon had felt 
she should be giving her interpretation 
of the dance of the virgin forest nymph, 
instead of assisting him to win his pa- 
tient’s battle against a choking death, 
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Warmth and rhythm were her key- 
notes. 

And yet, she was so at home in the 
midst of the cold atmosphere of glit- 
tering knives and efficiency that Gordon 
pondered an instant on life’s incongrui- 
ties. 

Then, her large, dark eyes, riveted on 
Gordon’s penetrating, blue ones, re- 
vealed life-giving powers. 

“In this case, you are merely the 
chosen material channel for health,’ 
they distinctly said. “What have you 
to fear?” 

“Nothing,” was the scarcely audible 
answer which escaped from Gordon’s 
throat. Jensen asked what he had said. 
Gordon straightened his shoulders. His 
hands were steady then. 

“Nothing,” he repeated aloud and 
walked to the operating table, his eyes 
buried in those of Codperator 3. 

Gordon now chuckled when he re- 
membered how Jensen had looked at the 
spot where his eyes seemed glued. He 
had seen her out of the corner of his 
eye. Evidently, she saw no stranger nor 
anything unusual, because she shrugged 
her shoulders and looked blank. Upon 
reflection, he supposed he had appeared 
a bit queer. 

Then, he remembered he had spent 
the evening following the operation in 
his office at the hospital, making his re- 
port to the Mind Research Society. 

And that, as he wrote, as a matter 
of form “The outstanding characteristic 
of Cooperator 3: Large, vital, dark 
eyes that talked,” he had been sure those 
same eyes, under personal and favorable 
conditions, could tell him other things 
besides that he was merely an imper- 
sonal, life-saving device. That they 
were capable of saying humorous, star- 
tling, intimate and wise things all at one 
time, even if their owner were approx- 
imately only twenty-eight years of age. 

Upon its completion, Gordon reread 
the report. It included a minute de- 
scription of Cooperator 3; her dark- 


blue, wool dress clasped at the neck with 
a large, green velvet how and belted with 
green suede, and the center part in her 
blue-biack, waved hair that was drawn 
into a small, neat knot at the nape of 
her slender neck. 

Even now, a year later, every detail 
of that first picture of her was indelibly 
stamped upon his memory. 

With some chagrin, he remembered 
his useless request “Please forward me 
Codperator 3’s name and address,” 
which he had typed on a fresh sheet of 
paper and attached to the report. 


HE REMEMBERED he had received 
a letter from headquarters asking him to 
confirm or deny the report that the sil- 
ver belt buckle he wore while perform- 
ing the goiter operation on January 
ninth were engraved with the initials 
G. M. 

He had confirmed it in a none too 
docile mood. Now, he wondered at his 
sudden and unaccountable surge of an- 
ger at Operator 1I’s refusal in that let- 
ter to divulge Codperator 3’s name and 
whereabouts. 

Several days later, he awakened in 
the morning with the feeling that some- 
thing interesting was to happen, but 
was too drowsy to remember just what 
the excitement might be. Then, he re- 
membered another etheric double ex- 
periment was to take place that eve- 
ning. How quickly he had come into 
possession of his faculties! 

“Damn _ it!” he remembered muttering 
a few minutes later, when he slashed 
the skin above his upper lip while shav- 
ing. “Now, I suppose she'll. report that 
beauty mark. She sees initials on cov- 
ered belt buckles !” 

That evening, the hospital’s great 
laboratory had been in semidarkness. 
How vividly he remembered that night! 
The glass test tubes and bottles of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes stood in orderly 
rows on their shelves and shone in the 
reflection of the one powerful light that 
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illuminated a comparatively small corner 
of the room. Under this light, Gordon 
was working on a formula for a serum 
for the prevention of goiter. So sub- 
merged was he in his work that he for- 
got ‘he was expecting Codperator 3. 

He lighted the Bunsen burner stand- 
ing at his elbow. With a start, he 
dropped the lighted match to the floor 
without extinguishing it. 

A woman’s arm had passed through 
the flame! 

Gordon steadied himself, blinked his 
eyes, and stared into the shadows be- 
yond the flame of the burner. Gradu- 
ally, the form of Cooperator 3 became 
visible. 

“T’ve been here a long time, Operator 
7,” her eyes teased. “Sorry to have 
startled you, but it’s high time you re- 
membered our appointment.” 

“Terribly sorry,” murmured the 
abashed Gordon. ‘“J-——” 

“Apology accepted.” 

“Damn it,” thought Gordon as 
he realized he must appear ridiculous 
to his colleague. 

He abruptly checked his thoughts. He 
knew she had tuned in on his unspoken 
words. But when he again looked at 
her, she was attempting to read the 
notes he had been jotting down on the 
piece of scrap paper before him. With- 
out comment, he turned the paper so the 
writing would be right side up te her. 

All personal feeling had been lost 
while she read his notes. The surgeon 
and the woman possessing eyes that 
talked became impersonal channels for 
scientific research for the benefit of the 
human race. They caught one another’s 
thoughts more accurately than if words 
had been spoken aloud. They antici- 
pated one another’s ideas. They glided 
down unexplored caves of medical dis- 
coveries. The serum compounded that 
night was astoundingly simple. 


IT WAS one-thirty. She was gone. 
He was spent physically, alone in the 


shadowy laboratory. He slumped down 
on a tall, laboratory stool, rested his 
arms on the laboratory -table and 
dropped his head upon them. He closed 
his eyes in physical weariness. Yet his 
brain was on fire. It wished to go on 
and on with her over uncharted seas, 
but his physical body was exhausted 
completely. Gradually, his conscious 
mind came back to the material world 
about him. The man replaced the chan- 
nel. 

“Hereafter, I shall lock myself in the 
laboratory when I meet her,”~he had 
thought, as he drew the bed covers over 
him in his small hospital bedroom, a 
few minutes later. “Any one seeing 
me carry on an animated, silent conver- 
sation with atmosphere would think me 
screwy.” 

He decided, as he stopped the car for 
the first red traffic light on the edge 
of town, that he must have dropped to 
sleep with a humorous smile playing 
around his mouth. He remembered no 
more of that night. 

The red light changed to green. As 
Gordon wove his car through the ever- 
increasing traffic, he recalled that the 
following evening he had been on duty 
for emergencies. He sat at his desk 
writing reports to headquarters of that 
morning’s operation and of the labora- 
tory session with Cooperator 3 the pre- 
vious evening. 

He was finding it a hard task. He 
must tell about Codperator 3’s forearm 
passing through the Bunsen burner 
flame and inquire if there were marks on 
her arm. That point must be checked, 
but for some unknown reason he dis- 
liked relating the incident. 

He wrote she had worn, that night, 
a dark-blue, sport dress with elbow- 
length sleeves. 

“Am I intruding?” 
wordless voice. 

Startled, Gordon looked up. He put 
his thumb and index finger to his eyes 
as if to wipe away a mist. The word- 


questioned a 
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less voice went on: “It’s none other 
than yours truly, Codperator 3.” 

Gordon leaped from his chair, his 
hand outstretched to shake hands, but 
halted abruptly upon receiving the peti- 
tion from her lovely eyes: “No, not 
that! It would be so disappointing to 
both of us to find I am only atmosphere. 
Let’s preserve the illusion, please.” 

“Of course,” he agreed. “You 
seemed so real, I forgot myself. Please 
sit down.” 

She did. 

“IT suppose -you are wondering why 
this unannounced call?” she questioned. 

“I’m delighted, no matter what the 
cause.” 

“Politely said,” Codperator 3 an- 
swered brightly. “However, no matter 


what the reason, this call is unethical.” 
“There are times when I damn pro- 
fessional ethics.” 
“T wished to explain something in this 
morning’s operation,” she said seriously, 
ignoring his pleasantry. 


“Yes, I wondered why you extended 
the operating area as much as you did. 
I could see no infection that far.” 

“TI noticed. your instant’s hesitation 
and that is why I’m here. Infection 
had started, but was still invisible to 
the naked eye, up to the line I made 
with the project electric ray. I in- 
tensified the ray when you hesitated. 
We don’t want a return of the trouble. 
A dull-gray aura told the story. I 
wished you to make a clean job of it 
and knew you had no way of seeing 
what was still invisible.” 

“T followed the ray only because I 
had confidence in you. I confess, I was 
disturbed at the time and haven’t been 
able to forget it since.” 

“I thought so and wished to assure 
you the infection had spread farther 
than you had reason to believe. You 
did a clean job, Operator 7.” 

“Thanks for relieving my mind. I 
dislike cutting any more than is neces- 
sary. I’m rather a fanatic on that.” 


Codperator 3 rose to leave. 

“Thanks for coming,” Gordon re- 
peated, and then with a twinkle in his 
eyes, he continued, “But how can you 
get away from your husband in the eve- 
nings unless it’s an emergency case?” 

“T have no husband!” 

“That’s all I wanted to know.” 

“Clever, aren’t you, in getting around 
regulations against asking personal in- 
formation of operators ?” 

“T told you I sometimes damned pro- 
fessional ethics. Are you engaged or 
anything ?” 

“No. How about you?” 

“Free, white and twenty-one,” he an- 
swered. 

“No more personal questions! And 
if you have no more professional ones 
to ask, I'll be going. And I won't 
weaken again.” 

“Weaken?” he teased. 

“Yes, weaken.” She smiled. “You 
know as well as I do that all that takes 
place between us is supposed to be re- 
ported by uS separately to headquarters. 
Some of our conversation to-night 
would be a great aid to science! Good 
night, Operator 7,” and she started for 
the door. 

Automatically, Gordon rose to escort 
her out as he would any. visitor, but she 
was gone as suddenly as she had ap- 
peared. How shocked and lost he had 
felt at that magic disappearance! 

He sank back into his chair. Had she 
been in the room with him, he won- 
dered, or had he imagined she had? 
Even now, a year later, her visit seemed 
like the memory of a delightful dream. 
The faint lavender perfume, which was 
a part of her, lingered in his conscious- 
ness. , 

A few days later, Gordon had learned 
from headquarters that Codperator 3 
had reported a slight, razor cut above 
his upper lip the evening they had com- 
pounded the antigoiter serum; and that 
a small red spot having the appearance 
and sensation of a burn was found, the 
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following morning, on her left arm 
above the wrist. 

“She’s a wow of an operator!’ Gor- 
don thought, as he slapped on his brakes 
upon entering the hospital garage. He 
had no more time for reminiscence. He 
had just time enough to eat and dress 
before the long-anticipated experiment 
of this evening was to take place, in 
which all operators of the society were 
interested so keenly. ° 


“ALL SET?” Gordon inquired upon 
entering the laboratory. The guest op- 
erators were making sure all was in 
readiness. 

“Everything’s ready,” Operator 8 re- 
plied. 

“Cigarette?” asked Gordon. ‘“Some- 
how, I can’t hand a thing to being in 
the movies!” 

“You leok calm enough,” commented 
Operator 8. “As for the cigarette, no 
thanks. Please go outside to smoke. 
This photographing of etheric doubles 
is a ticklish enough business without 
smoke in the room.” 

“T don’t need a smoke anyway,” Gor- 
don said, as he tossed the unlighted ciga- 
rette into a near-by wastebasket with 
one hand and ran the fingers of the 
other through his prematurely graying 
hair. “It’s three minutes of eight, shall 
we start?” 

63S Fe 

The three guest operators took their 
places and opened the machines. Gor- 
don walked to the laboratory table. The 
room was charged with suspense. 

“Oh, if this only works!” Gordon 


thought 

He was startled to hear his thought 
voiced by the thought detector on the 
other side of the room. 

Silence ladened the room. Gradually, 
a shadowy figure projected in. Codper- 
ator 3 was moving toward Gordon. Her 
visiting operators, operating their vari- 
ous machines, could be distinguished in 
the background of her own living room. 
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“How stunning the blue dinner 
gown!”’ Gordon thought. Again, the 
detector exposed his thought, and he de- 
cided to trick the blasted thing and think 
no more private thoughts for the pres- 
ent. The decision was voiced ruth- 
lessly. 

“What is taking her attention ?”’ Gor- 
don wondered. The question was voiced 
by the detector. 

“You have projected.a dog as well 
as yourself!” he exclaimed aloud, as the 
form of a pure-white, police dog became 
visible. ‘What a feat! What nerve!” 

She paid him no heed. She was 
coaxing the nervous, prancing animal 
into quietness. 

“There, Fritz, beautiful dog,” she 
soothingly murmured aloud by means 
of the thought detector. “Be good -just 
a minute while we have our pictures 
taken. There now, walk over to the 
laboratory table. You don’t see the 
table? Well, never mind, beautiful. 
Steady, beautiful, steady, just a few mo- 
ments more. There now, that’s a good 
boy.” 

Fritz quieted. He stood at attention 
with upright ears, tail out, looking his 
mistress straight in the eyes. For a 
full half minute, her eyes hypnotized 
the animal so that he did not move. 

Then, his huge tail drooped between 
his legs. A wild look came into his eyes. 
He gave one bound out of the room and 
let out a terrified yelp. 

Codperator 3 faded out. The thought 
detector was silent. 

The hospital laboratory was left in 
shocked stillness. Gordon and Operator 
14 stood stalk still, as if frozen. Hor- 
ror was written on their faces. 

“Something’s gone wrong!” ex- 
claimed Operator 14, the detector in- 
ventor. 

The sound-and-movie operators 
cranked on and on, letting nothing in 
the laboratory escape the eyes and ears 
of the cameras. They shot Operator 14 
and Gordon, whose perplexed gasps and 
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frozen faces registered disappointment 
and consternation. 

“The shock may have unbalanced 
her,” groaned Gordon. “Oh, Lord! 
Why did she try to bring that dog?” 

“But look what it has done for sci- 
ence!” exclaimed Operator 14, the pur- 
port of the accomplishment dawning 
upon him. 

“She’s too fine an operator to have 
this happen!” Gordon groaned. 

The cameras stopped. Operator 8 

crossed the room and offered a cigarette 
to Gordon, who took it with trembling 
fingers and sank down on a high stool 
near him. Brown smoke streamed from 
his twitching nostrils. The sudden col- 
lapse of the projection had shocked his 
own nerves. 
- In a silence heavy with disappoint- 
ment and conjectures, the men packed 
the records and machines, making ready 
to leave on the midnight train. 

After they had gone, Gordon sought 
release from his worries in an attempt 
to sleep. No sleep relieved his agony. 
At two o’clock in the morning, he sent 
a telegram to headquarters in New York 
requesting an investigation of Codper- 
ator 3. 

Two days passed, and Gordon re- 
ceived no word from headquarters. 

In the early evening of the second 
day, he went into the laboratory, hoping 
Codperator 3 would project herself 
there and let him know all was well 
with her and that their work could con- 
tinue as in the past. 

He fumbled with this bottle and that 
test tube. Nothing happened. On a 
superstitious sentiment, he lighted the 
Bunsen burner. No arm passed through 
its flame. He smoked one cigarette after 
the other, decided she was not coming 
and went to visit a patient in the hos- 
pital. 

“A message for you, Dr. Milton,” 
said nurse Jensen, as Gordon emerged 
from the sick room. 

“Thanks,” he mumbled as he fairly 


snatched at the yellow envelope. Jen- 
sen started down the corridor. 
“Jensen?” Gordon called. “Please 
call the airport and ask the time the 
next plane leaves for Tampa, Florida, 
Check connections and make reserva- 
tions for me. Ask Dr. Turner to meet 
me in my office as soon as possible.” 
“Are you leaving, doctor?” 
“Yes, emergency case.” 
strode down the corridor. 


And he 


“STEWARDESS,” Gordon asked, 
after being in the air a few minutes. 

“Yes, sir?” inquired the young 
woman in uniform who stepped to his 
side. 

“Why don’t we make some headway? 
We're just crawling along.” 

“This must be your first trip up, sir. 
We're making a hundred and fifty miles 
an hour.” 

“Hundred and fifty?” 

“Yes, sir.” Since Gordon relaxed 
and seemed indisposed toward further 
conversation, she asked: “Anything 
else?” 

“No, thanks.” 

Gordon retreated within himself. 

He remembered the thought detector 
with its privacy-intruding loud-speaker. 
He smiled to himself and was glad the 
pesky thing was not on board the ship, 
The other passengers would have an 
amusing trip, if it were tuned in on 
him that night. Upon reflection, he was 
not sure it had been a good thing to 
help devise the odious thing. Man had 
a right to some privacy. 

Then, his thoughts returned to the 
test of two nights ago. He supposed it 
had been a failure. Nothing planned 
had taken place. Why had Phyllis—heé 
liked the sound of the name he had 
learned from the telegram—projected 
that dog? 

She should have known the nervous 
system of a dog could not stand the 
strain of such concentrated vibrations, 
and that a sudden break in her thoughts 
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during projection might prove too great 
a shock for her own nerves to withstand. 
He admired her courage, but not her 
judgment. And wasn’t it just like a 
woman to take things in her own hands 
at a crucial moment, regardless of con- 
sequences ! 

And now, he thought, the experiment 
would have to be remade. And before 
it could be remade, this time he hoped 
in an orderly fashion, Codperator 3 
would have to be made well. He wished 
the trip were over so he could go about 
the business of restoring her to health. 

He ‘noticed that ice completely cov- 
ered the plane’s windshield. 

“We must be flying blind,” he 
thought, “and it must be terribly cold 
outside.” He snuggled into his seat 
more deeply, thankful for the warmth 
inside. 

Suppose Phyllis had become unbal- 
anced with the nerve strain of frequent 
projections, and this final shock had 
broken her! His trained mind rejected 
the possibility. Constructive thoughts 
were this medical man’s creed. 

“Will we be on time?” Gordon ques- 
tioned the stewardess, as she served him 
coffee at five o'clock in the morning. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Only two hours more,” he thought 
‘as he asked. “Do you know how far 
it is from the Tampa airport to Davis 
Islands ?” 

“We land at the new airport on the 
islands.” 

“How large are the islands?” 

“From the airport to anywhere on 
the island is no more than a ten min- 
-ute ride.” 

_ “Thank you,” Gordon said and the 
stewardess moved on to serve the next 
passenger. 


GORDON stepped into Tampa’s 
dime cab upon alighting from the plane. 
During the six minute ride to his pa- 
tient’s home, even the thought of his 
Mission was usurped by the glories of 


a Florida early morning. The singing 
of the birds could be heard above the 
motor’s hum. The blooming hibiscus, 
oleander, Brazilian pepper and- other 
semitropical bushes lent an atmosphere 
of fairyland to the brightly colored 
homes of Spanish architecture lining 
both sides of expansive Davis Boule- 
vard. 

“The sky is so blue!’ thought Gor- 
don, as he glimpsed a portion of Hills- 
boro Bay when the cab rounded a cor- 
ner: he marveled at the blueness of the 
water and the gracé of the ducks rest- 
ing in it after their long flight from 
colder climates. 

All the beauties of nature were for- 
gotten. Dr. Milton was pressing the 
doorbell of the green stucco Spanish 
bungalow in which Codperator 3 lived. 

“Dr. Milton, I presume?’ inquired 
the friendly voice, belonging to the 
young man who answered Gordon’s 
ring. 

“Yes.” 

“Come in, please,” the young man 
said, while opening the screen door. 

The younger man proffered his hand 
and volunteered: “Dan Farrington’s my 
name, Phyllis’ brother.” 

Gordon set down his traveling bag 
in order to shake hands with Dan. 

“Let me have your coat. It looks like 
a mighty heavy one for this part of the 
country.” 

“And feels more like one,’ Gordon 
answered politely, even though he real- 
ized that neither he nor the man before 
him, at that moment, cared a mite about 
the weight of his overcoat. “It’s reg- 
ular summer here. It’s hard to realize 
there’s ice and snow up in my part of 
the country. Now, tell me about Phyllis 
—Miss Farrington.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” young 
Farrington began. “Some men came 
down from New York to perform some 
sort of experiment. Fritz, here, took 
some part in it.” 

Gordon looked at the growling, uuge, 
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white, police dog standing beside Dan 
and recognized him to be the one Phyllis 
had projected three night ago. 

“The dog became frightened,” Dan 
continued, “and ran out of the room 
with a yelp. Phyllis lost consciousness 
and fell to the floor. 

“The operators, as Phyllis calls them, 
warned her not to use the dog, but, just 
like her, she said she was willing to 
take the chance. Phyllis revels in the 
unusual. She always does the unex- 
pected ! 

“She didn’t come to for sixteen hours, 
despite medical help. Since then, every 
time she has regained consciousness, she 
has asked for you, thinking you would 
understand her case better than the lo- 
cal physicians. Meanwhile, a telegram, 
which dad opened, came to Phyllis from 
headquarters asking if there had been 
trouble with the experiment. And, 
through the sender of this message, we 
located you.” 

“Any fever?” 

“Hovers between a hundred and two 
and a hundred and three and a half. 
Doctor can’t get it down.” Then he 
added, “You'll find her in the first 
bedroom to the left of that long hall. 
The family isn’t up yet. The nurse is 
about somewhere. If you'll excuse me, 
I'll give Fritz his morning’s run.” 

No one was about. 

Gordon walked down the hallway 
Dan had designated, quietly opened the 
door of Phyllis’ room and closed it be- 
hind him. 


THERE on the bed lay the real 


Phyllis. Her worried, flushed, yet too 
white face instantly caught Gordon’s 
professional eye. . Her blue-black hair 
shone in the sunlight coming through 
the tilted Venetian blinds and made a 
sharp contrast on the rumpled, white 
pillow. 

She was vital even in her illness. 

She was so like the phantom Cooper- 
ator 3 that it was difficult for Gordon 


to believe he was occupying the same 
room with her. 

He was aware of the familiar, faint 
scent of lavender pervading the room. 

Conflicting emotions suddenly surged 
up and warred within him: Simultane- 
ously, he longed to crush her to him and 
to soothe her as he would a tired child. 
Why, he had been in love with her for 
a long, long time. 

First of all, he was a physician, so 
he leaned against the door for support 
in a struggle for composure. This sud- 
den awakening was staggering. He 
was all choked up. Yet, an onlooker 
would have seen only a poised, tall, 
definitely professional, youngish man 
with prematurely graying hair, whose 
blue eyes and slightly quivering nostrils 
told the story of his love for the sleep- 
ing woman lying on the bed.. 

Phyllis’ deep, dark eyes opened and 
peeped over the lavender and yellow, 
handmade, patchwork quilt spread over 
her. 

“T won!” 
again. 

Speechless, Gordon strode across the 
room and seated himself on the side of 
the bed. His arms gently stole around 
her fevered shoulders. What a fool 
he’d been not to know before! And 
she felt the same way! 

Time and space were no more. 

Presently, a woman cleared her 
throat in the background. 

Gordon looked around, but Phyllis 
made no move. She was in a fevered 
sleep. 

Gordon stood up. A starched nurse 
was in the room. 

“Sorry,” she said. 

“I’m Dr. Milton,” Gordon managed 
to explain. 

“We were expecting you, doctor. I 
heard you come in an hour ago. Mr. 
and Mrs. Farrington are having break- 
fast and have asked you to join them.” 

“I'd rather not. I'll stay here a while 


They sighed and closed 
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longer.” He was still too unnerved to 
wish to meet strangers. 

Gordon sat down in the low, slippper 
vhair standing beside the bed. He took 
Phyllis’ hand in his. For another hour, 
nc sat looking steadfastly at her. Her 
fever dropped to normal. The pulse 
Gordon held in his hand also became 
nurmal. The fretted look that had 
haunted him upon his arrival gradually 
disappeared from her face. Her ex- 
pression was one of triumph. 


“DARLING, the test was a success!” 
stated Gordon, with as much calm as he 
could muster when he walked into Phyl- 
lis’ room, that afternoon, holding a 
telegram in his hand. “Both sets of 
records and pictures dovetailed ex- 
actly !” 

“Then, I didn’t spoil everything?” 

“On the contrary,” he said as he sat 
on the edge of the bed, “you have 
’ proved to the skeptics that human mind 
power can project instantaneously one’s 
etheric double, and even that of a dumb 
animal not in harmony with the idea, 
to a given point a thousand miles dis- 
tant. 

“Since that is possible, just imagiiie 
the further possibilities there are! Face- 
to-face conferences can be held with 
the participants remaining in their own 
cities in different parts of the country, 
providing each group involved had ac- 
cess to one capable operator at the time 
of the meeting. Thus, to one more de- 
gree, overcoming time and space. 

“Then, the thought detector proves 
to the laymen that thoughts reach the 
person and place to which they are sent 
and are established in their aura. And, 
therefore, are bound to penetrate the 
person’s consciousness in a quiet, un- 
preoccupied moment.” 

“Gordon, I did it on purpose,” Phyllis 
contessed. 

“I don't get you.” 


“Stupid dear, I projected Fritz on a 
gamble that it would bring you to me. 
I knew what probably would happen.” 

“You mean you wanted me that 
much? But suppose it had wrecked 
your reason!” Gordon shuddered at the 
thought. 

“But it didn’t—and I won.” 

Gordon leaned down and kissed her. 

The local nerve specialist in attend- 
ance found them in this position when 
he entered the room without knocking. 
He was followed by the nurse and the 
dog, Fritz. The latter had been wait- 
ing in the hall for hours with the hope 
that some one carelessly would leave a 
crack in the door or fail to say: “Go 
back, Fritz,” upon entering his mis- 
tress’s room. 

“Dr. Andrew, 
Phyllis. 

“Dr. Milton,” announced the elder 
physician after giving his patient one 
all-seeing glance, “! turn this case over 
to you. I’ve struggled unsuccessfully 
for days to help Miss Farrington, and 
look what you’ve done for her in a few 
hours. The case is yours.” There was 
a twinkle in his old, wise eyes when he 
asked, ““What course of treatment do 
you propose?” 


Dr. Milton,” said 


“I suggest a quiet wedding a week 
from to-day,” Gordon answered, join- 
ing into the elder man’s’ mood. 

“To you, I suppose?” interrupted Dr. 
Andrew. 


“Certainly. Then, a quiet cruise to 
South America and back here, topped 
off with an airplane flight to the cold, 
Jersey coast, to establish residence there. 
And no more research work for her for 
one year.” 

“Best treatment I know for brain- 
and-nerve fatigue. That is, if the pa- 
tient is willing.” 

“It sounds heavenly to me.” 


beamed. 


Phyllis 
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Continuing a great UP TO NOW: 


4 To Rance Driggs, forestry mam, 
serial novel magic seems to have descended on Black 


b Mountain. But Driggs is a man, trained 
y in science as well as forestry, and to 


CH ARLES — rg is just something not yet un- 
But bare footprints, then the marks 

WILLARD of hdowes iol feet on Black 
Mountain and a blue star falling, stop- 

D IFFIN sins, then moving swiftly from sight, 


make him wonder. And Katharine— 
“Kitten”—Putnam sees a figure of 
blotchy green among the trees. 

Driggs finds a nearly naked, bronze- 
skinned man on the trail just as a rattle- 
snake has struck him. Driggs saves 
him, but is knocked unconscious by a 
green-fleshed man with a ray of 
light. 

Katharine revives him, and finds, 
among marks of ugly, three-toed fect, 
@ locket with a blue jewel. Driggs, 


Fozan clung to the animal’s back, as the big jaw gripped the first 
of the guards and another went down beneath trampling feet. 


looking into it, sees a beautiful woman 
and seems to hear her say: “Who holds 
the blue jewel of Dra Vonga must come 
when Dra Vonga calls.” 

Then, Tabletop Mountain vanishes in 
a whirl of invisibility, and the same 
mysterious quivering veils Driggs’ clear- 
ing for an instant, but in that instant 
his home is destroyed, and again are 
found marks of the same _ hideous 
feet. 


But now Katharine has taken the 
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jewel, and Driggs learns that she is be- 
ing drawn in a hypnotic trance to Table- 
top. He goes there only to see her 
vanish in the zone of invisibility, and 
plunges in himself. Inside the zone is 
a huge ship from which pours a horde 
of green-fleshed man-things. 

Driggs and Katharine are captured 
and taken to Xandros, a satellite of 
Jupiter, known as Grokara. There Dra 
Vonga, attracted to Driggs, causes 
Katharine to disappear in that same 
whirl of invisibility, but Driggs secures 
@ promise that the girl’s life will be 
spared. 

Fozan, a native of Xandros and the 
one whom Driggs saved on Black 
Mountain Trail, takes Driggs to see 
“Du-vor, the one who flies.” Driggs 
finds Duvaurier, a Frenchman with one 
withered arm, who has journeyed to 
Xandros in a space ship of his own in- 
venting. 


He has been a captive of Dra Vonga 


for over a hundred Earth years of time, 
yet it appears that only a year has actu- 
ally elapsed. He tells Driggs that Dra 
Vonga is master of time, and that on 


Xandros time runs fast, although it 
seems to pass at normal speed. 

Duvaurier is building a fleet of space 
ships for Dra Vonga, who has told 
Driggs that together they will rule the 
Earth. She has new weapons and new 
transports, and her secret of wmvisibility 
through control of tune makes the men- 
ace very real. 

Duvaurier’s withered arm is the re- 
sult of punishment in the cold flames 
in a hidden room beneath Dra Vonga’s 
temple where great machines are at 
work, and Driggs, at mention of that 
room, knows that that is where Katha- 
rine Putnam is held prisoner. 

And, though Duvaurier begs him not 
to, Driggs leaves to go to the girl’s aid. 
His giant, green-fleshed guard follows 
him closely as he goes. 


XII. 


‘| HE SHIPS and the throngs of © 
workers were behind him, but 
Driggs did not head directly for 

the distant dome. He bore off, instead, 

to one side. 

Close on his trail, so close that he 
heard the giant’s coughing breath at 
every step, came the green guard; and, 
from above, an unmoving sun, lighting 
an endless day, shone down on the ugly, 
green figure whose muscles bunched and 
pulled and grew long again, in plain 
sight beneath his transparent skin. 

Where the forest began, the green 
wall was in endless motion. Leaves 
opened and closed or jerked back as 
living vines writhed and sent their 
blunt, sightless heads probing about. 

Giant flowers were crimson chalices 
filled with fragrant liquids; and a vine, 
finding one of these open, thrust its 
head in as Driggs watched. The crim- 
son blossom struggled in vain. Driggs 
could even hear the sucking sound as 
opened pores in the head drew in the 
fluid. The bloom faded to pale-pink 
and wilted down, then the vine with- 
drew its head and again took up its 
endless search. 

Driggs had to force himself to lay 
hands on one of the things, and yet a 
half-formed plan made this essential. 
He caught a vine that was looped across 
his path and drew it aside. The thing 
twisted within his hand and strove to 
get free. It was pulling upward, and 
it almost lifted him from his feet be- 
fore he let go. Then the vine lashed 
fifty feet in the air, and Driggs watched 
it go with thoughtful eyes. After that 
he passed through the living wall of 
green and into the forest. : 

There was no path, and the tree 
trunks, like polished ebony, were 
crowded close. For a few steps, the 
green giant was at Driggs’ heels. Then 
he could go no farther. From his lips 
came strange barking sounds, and he 
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whipped a white metal tube from the 
cloth at his waist. He aimed this at 
Driggs, then pointed back toward the 
forest’s edge. 

Driggs looked at him coldly, but said, 
“Maybe you're right about that,” and 
turned and retraced his steps. 

The green guard stood still and fum- 
bled with the folds of cloth while he 
put the weapon away. Driggs walked 
fast. 

He was almost out of the forest when 
a blunt, searching head crossed before 
him—another vine, like a writhing ser- 
pent was seeking food. This one was 
black, with red veins running length- 
wise. Driggs caught it back of the head 
and drew it after him as he hurried on. 

It writhed in his clutching fingers and 
pulled backward toward the trees. He 
felt the throb of sentient life in the 
thing as he tugged forward on it. The 
green giant was hurrying to catch up, 
and suddenly Driggs opened his hand. 
The vine shot back, and Driggs fol- 
lowed it with almost the same speed: 

The green guard dodged, but the 
heavy, rounded head of the vine was 
swinging full at his face. He jerked 
his bare, pointed head down and side- 
ways and threw up both hands to ward 
off the blow. Here was the moment 
Driggs had planned for. He leaped in. 

He landed close to the green figure. 
The pointed head was drawn down and 
bent to one side. It was within reach. 
Driggs took only an instant to set him- 
self, then sent a crashing right flush 
to the green jaw. 

The big green body dropped almost 
soundiessly to the soft earth and lay 
still, And in equal silence but with 
breathless haste Driggs fumbled in the 
folds of the man’s waistcloth until his 
hands found the metal tube. He pulled 
it out. Then he stood up and looked 
at it. 

The bulb on the end of the tube was 
made for a bigger hand than his, but 
he could hold it and reach a lever on 


the side. He aimed the tube at the 
green head on the ground before him 
and pressed the lever for an instant. 

Light made a thin line; then Driggs 
released the trigger and dropped the 
tube into his pocket. After that, he 
pushed out almost into the open, and 
turned and ran. 

He skirted the field, keeping always 
in the shelter of the outer foliage. He 
stopped at times when he came to path- 
ways through the forest where men of 
Fozan’s race passed bearing materials 
for the ships. Then he crossed the 
pathways unobserved and went on until 
he struck through the forest toward that 
distant opalescent dome. 


THERE WAS no sign of life on 
the broad plaza surrounding the outer 
of the three circular buildings. He did 
not try to go back through the passage- 
that Fozan’s father had used, for he 
had seen guards near the exit when 
they passed out. Instead, he ran si- 
lently across the plaza and stood before 
the big doors where he and Katharine 
had stood before. They swung inward 
at the first touch of his shadow. 

Here was a place of horror that 
needed no guard—Driggs knew well 
enough what this meant. He paused 
for only an instant, then passed inside 
and saw the big doors swing shut. 

All was darkness in the big circular 
tunnel, and no light formed this time 
to lead the way. Which meant that 
the other time their approach had been 
guided by Dra Vonga. She had oper- 
ated mechanism to create that light ; she 
had sent her laughter rippling over an 
invisible beam. But now Driggs ran 
blunderingly through the dark. 

The cross passageways gleamed with 
purple light—the tunnels through the 
water were as they had been before. 
Driggs was in the last circular coil when 
he saw the beginning of light in the 
coil itself. 

It came in the windings about the 
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big tube. It was a yellow glowing that 
changed to a pale-green. And, with 
the first coming of the green light, the 
air in the tunnel shot forward with tor- 
nado force. 

It sent Driggs sprawling to the floor. 
He rolled over and over, then his body 
turned lengthwise of the tube and slid 
at frightful speed as the pull of the 
solenoid and the hurricane of wind 
swept him on. 

At last he crashed against a solid 
wall and lay battered and breathless, 
looking above him at a vent out of 
which the air rushed. But at one side 
was the purple passage to the inner 
shrine—the temple of Dra Vonga. 

He dragged himself toward the pas- 
sage while the wind battered against 
him and held him almost immovable 
against the end wall. But, at last, he 
fell into the cool, purple light, and ahead 
of him was not darkness as had been 
the case before, but the soft opalescent 
glowing of the dome above the throne 
room of the ruler of the Xandrian 
globe. 

It was a matter of minutes only until 
he stood on the platform where Katha- 
rine had been. He counted the arch- 
ways, then ran swiftly but soundlessly 
to the third arch. 

Darkness lay beyond, and out of the 
darkness came sounds: the soft whir 
of generators turning at high speed; a 
recurrent sighing, and a shrill tremu- 
lousness above the range of sound that 
caught Driggs’ nerves and set them 
vibrating in sympathy ; and other sounds 
less easily identified. The torture of 
that soundless quiver was beyond bear- 
ing. 

But down there somewhere Duvau- 
rier had seen machines and had felt 
cold, torturing flames. The green light 
in the tunnel meant that the big coils 
were in operation. And now, in that 
place of abomination, Katharine Put- 
nam was a Captive. 

He knew it, suddenly, with sure cer- 


tainty, and he flung himself forward 
into the dark. For three strides he felt 
the floor beneath him, then that ended. 
He pitched forward; then blue light 
streamed upward from below and 
played upon him as he fell. 


XIII. 


THE LIGHT was like a fountain 
of water. It buoyed him up; the solid 
thrust of it came up from beneath and 
held him. But, aiter a moment, the 
fountain sank and lowered him gently 
to the hard surface of a floor. 

The fountain of light, splashing about 
him, had cut off his view. He had seen 
nothing. Now all that was gone, and 
he scrambled to his feet and turned 
right, then left, trying to see every- 
where at once. 


He was in a room—a place filled with - 


machinery. Twenty feet above him the 
ceiling reflected a ghastly green light. 
The light came from some distant 
source, but it flooded across under that 
ceiling and poured down upon the pol- 
ished metal and glass of great machines 
and set them to glittering. 

Dynamos whirled and made steady 
green lines of light. Strange devices 
with big gleaming balls of metal above 
them reflected from a thousand curves, 
and here and there great quartz tubes 
held light of their own—wavering, 
violet light that played incessantly. 

. Yet all this meant nothing. Driggs 
was looking for the girl and nothing 
else mattered. 

He ran one hand into his pocket and 
gripped the bulb end of his weapon. He 
did not even know what the weapon 
was, but it was a ray projector of some 
sort, and he knew how that ray had 
torn at his brain. He pulled the weapon 
from his pocket and held it in his hand, 
then stepped silentiy forward. 

Sound had filled the room, as well 
as light. That humming whir that he 
had heard before came from the dy- 
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namos, and off at the right a purple 
light imprisoned in a spiral of glass 
grew from a mere pin point to a big 
glowing mass, then died away and 
sighed with an almost human breath 
each time that it waned. And over all 
was a sound Driggs could not identify 
—a weird, ghostly singing like night 
wind in the shrouds of a ship—a wind 
that blew without ceasing. 

But these were noises only of the 
machines, and his ears were straining 
to hear other sounds—voices—Katha- 
rine Putnam’s voice. Yet it seemed he 
was alone, until, pat-patting through 
these other noises, was the sound of 
bare feet running on stone. 

From among the machines something 
darted forward and stopped by the 
spiral of glass. And the green light 
came down from above and threw its 
ghastly glow over what seemed the liv- 
ing mummy of a man. 

This was something that lived, yet 
had no right to be among the livin~; 
something—Driggs knew this suddenly 
—whose whole body had been blasted is 
Duvaurier’s hand had been. 

The man stood in front of the purple 
light and watched it as it grew and 
faded and gradually grew again. He 
swung his withered, shriveled body 
from side to side, in time with the light, 
and his skin creased stiffly like old, 
brown parchment. 

Abruptly, his swaying motion ended, 
and he threw himself upon the floor, 
then rolled over and over, shrieking with 
laughter. Driggs got one look at his 
shrunken face and knew the man’s rea- 
son was gone. _ 

The laughter ceased abruptly as the 
sunken eyes stared at Driggs. Then, 
with a wild flinging of arms and legs, 
the brown, naked thing came to its feet 
and darted back among the machines 
while his voice rose in a shrill scream 
of fear. 

He ran toward the source of the 


green light, and his screams stopped, 
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not far away. Then other sounds came. 
A woman spoke sharply, and a deeper 
voice barked sounds such as the green 
men used. 


THE FIRST VOICE was _ not 
Katharine Putnam’s. It might have 
been Dra Vonga’s—Driggs could not be 
sure. But the sounds were near. He 
slipped his weapon beneath his khaki 
coat, but kept his hands on the firing 
lever. Then he ran where the withered 
man had gone. 


A battery of cylinders with funnel- 
shaped tops reached away in a curved 
line. Above each was a black disk in 
the ceiling, and Driggs knew, even 
while he was straining to throw him- 
self forward, that here were the gen- 
erators of the blue flames he had seen 
in the temple room above. 

The cylinders blocked off the view of 
what lay beyond, but light, ghastly 
green, came from something back there, 
and a barking shout sounded loud. 
Then, suddenly, a girl’s voice cried out. 
It was Katharine Putnam, and the 
sound checked Driggs for one instant. 

“No,” she said, “I will never con- 
sent.” 

Driggs did not mean to call out. He 
meant to rush in silently, but one cry 
was wrung’ from him. “Kitten!” he 
called, and heard her reply. 

“Rance!” a piercing cry. And again: 
“Rance!” 

Then Driggs ran swiftly past the bat- 
tery of gleaming machines—on, to 
where a green flame blazed. 

The green light blinded him only for 
an instant, then he saw figures. Dra 
Vonga, standing—and the green light 
sallowed her skin and made her dark 
eyes look haggard, draining even Dra 
Vonga of her beauty. She was wear- 
ing a robe of some soft, dark material 
that hung in graceful folds. 

Beside her was a pedestal that ended 
in a flat top. A metal arm arched above 
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and held a single brilliant point of white 
light above the pedestal top. 

Arkos stood near, and he took one 
step toward Driggs before Dra Vonga 
said, “No!” and stopped him. 

The withered man was crouched on 
the floor at Dra Vonga’s feet. 

But Driggs was darting wild glances 
about. He called once, “Kitten!” then 
he saw her, locked in a whirl of flame. 

Green flames! Here was the source 
of light that flooded the room. But, 
no; they were blue; but they whirled 
around a central core of yellow light 
that projected above the blue and 
reached in a round bar of yellow to the 
ceiling. 

Singing flames! For the weird, wail- 
ing song he had heard came from them. 

The blue flames whirled at blinding 
speed and sang as they whirled until 
they fused together and made a cylin- 
der of light, and the yellow inner core 
merged with it in green, spectral glow- 


ing. A blue, whirling wall; and inside 
the blue flame, in the golden central 
core, Katharine Putnam was standing. 

She was looking directly at him, star- 
ing through the whirl of flame, and the 
glow of it merged with the red of her 
dress to make it seem black and leave 


her face whiter by contrast. She said 
nothing, but looked at Driggs from 
wide, horror-filled eyes, until he moved 
toward her. Then she called out: 
“Don’t!” she cried. “Don’t touch it, 
Rance! The flame——” 


She stopped, and again stood staring. 
The cylinder—Driggs knew it now for 
the first time—was shrinking, drawing 
in closer and closer to the slender figure 
inside. 

As if from some terrible distance he 
heard Dra Vonga laughing—soft, 
throaty laughter. Then she was speak- 
ing. 

“See, Rance Driggs, this little brown 
man beside me. Once—he was tall and 
fair, but the blue flame struck him and 


made him so. Soon this Kitten will 
no longer attract you.” f 


DRIGGS turned and whipped the 
white weapon from beneath his coat. It 
glinted with deadly menace under the 
green light. He aimed it first at Dra 
Vonga, then at Arkos, then swung it 
back again. 

“Turn it off,” he said. 
Quick, I say!” 

Dra Vonga was not ten feet away; 
Arkos was a little nearer because of 
that one move he had made. They stood 
perfectly still, and something in Driggs’ 
cold eyes checked even the trembling of 
the brown, withered thing at Dra Von- 
ga’s feet. 

Dra Vonga spoke first. She said, 
“You dare to threaten me?” And after 
that she made sounds such as the green 
ones used, and the sounds sent Arkos 
forward in one giant leap. 

Driggs caught him in mid-air with 
his weapon, then sprang aside to let the 
big green body crash to the floor. Arkos 
lay still. 

Driggs swung the weapon again on 
Dra Vonga. He said, “I’m learning 
some of your tricks. You haven’t got 
me on the black spot now. You can't 
slow me up. Turn it off, I say! I'll 
count three.” 

Dra Vonga laughed then, easily, con- 
fidently. She reached out with one 
hand, and brought it under the little 
point of white light so that the shadow 
of her hand fell on the plate beneath. 
The deadly menace of the green light ” 
persisted, but the song of the flames 
changed to a lower, droning note. 


“Quick! 


From back of him, Katharine Put- @ 


nam’s voice said, “It’s moved away 
from me, Rance. The circle is bigger. 
Now it’s holding still.” 

Dra Vonga let her hand fall to her 
side. “No one but Dra Vonga,” she | 
said, “knows the secret of this. Only 
Dra Vonga’s hand can change the 
flame.” 


Again she laughed softly as she 
looked at Driggs. “Destroy Dra 
Vonga,” she said, “and Kitten is still 
locked in the light. Lut it is only light, 
Rance Driggs—light, and a few other 
radiations that my brilliant father, Dra 
Tor, discovered. Kitten has only to 
step through the light to be at your 
side, but when she has done that she 
will be like this little withered one 
here.” 

She bent down, and her hand, so 
gracefully formed, rested for a moment 
on the horrible, parchmentlike skin of 
the mummied man. And Driggs, look- 
ing at him, remembered Duvaurier’s 
withered arm, which had also felt the 
touch of the blue flame. Kitten would 
be like that! 

His hand, with the little white metal 
tay projector, dropped to his side. He 
said bitterly, “The word of Dra Vonga 
then xg 

“—is the word of Dra Vonga,” she 
said. “For see: the blue flames do not 


’ kill, which is what Dra Vonga agreed.” 


There was a childlike complacency 


that was baffling: an artless child; an 


alluring, seductive woman; a fiend in 
that same beautiful body—Dra Vonga 
seemed all three. 

On the floor at Driggs’ side the big 
green-fleshed figure of Arkos jerked 
spasmodically. The bulb of a ray pro- 
jector showed in the folds of his loin 
cloth. Driggs bent and reached for it, 
then saw blue metal beside it. When 
he straightened he had Arkos’ weapon, 
but he had also his own .45. 

And, though he knew it was foolish, 
the feel of it in his hand gave him new 
courage. 


HE snapped it open with a jerk of 
the wrist, throwing the cylinder out 
sideways. There were three dented 
shells. The hammer had fallen on these 
back on Tabletop. But there were two 
cartridges left. He pushed the cylinder 
back carefully and turned it to bring 
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one of the cartridges under the hammer 
on the first pull. 

Arkos on the floor was looking up at 
him from narrow, slanting eyes. Driggs 
motioned with his gun. “Get up,” he 
said. “Get over there beside her.” 

And a moment later he told Dra 
Vonga, “All right, you didn’t kill her; 
you kept your word. And this little ray 
gun doesn’t kiil either. But here’s one 
that does.” 

He swung the muzzle of the .45 from 
Dra Vonga to Arkos and back. “When 
this kills them,” he said, “they stay 
killed.” 

Faced with new magic, Dra Vonga 
flinched. Her eyes grew big and she 
raised one hand between her and the 
blued steel. She cried out: “No, no, 
not the thunder death! Dra Vonga will 
not harm Kitten. It is a promise. It 
is the word of Dra Vonga.” 

Driggs said, “Turn it off,” and 
moved the gun a fraction of an inch 
higher. 

Dra Vonga’s slim hand flashed out 
again beneath the little point of light, 
so close that it shadowed the whole 
pedestal top. 

Driggs half turned. He was watch- 
ing Dra Vonga, yet he could see the 
whirl of flame. He was watching it 
as the blue flame vanished. 

Only the yellow glow at the center 
remained and made a column of light 
from floor to ceiling; and from the 
heart of it Katharine Putnam stepped 
out and walked unsteadily to his side 
and stood, swaying, for a moment. 

Driggs took his gun quickly in his 
left hand and put his right arm about 
her to steady her. 

Dra Vonga was looking at Katharine, 
and a little puzzled frown creased her 
forehead. She said slowly: “The 
woman of Earth is not as beautiful as 
Dra Vonga. I do not understand.” But 
she seemed speaking to no one in par- 
ticular. 

From the floor at her feet the with- 
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ered thing that once had been a man 
got to his feet and stood crouching, then 
ran to hiding beyond the glittering ma- 
chines. 

Arkos made guttural, growling 
sounds, but Dra Vonga silenced him 
with one curt word in his own tongue. 
She brought her hand again beneath 
the little point of light and moved it, 
and over where the yellow columns still 
stood blue flames again took up their 
whirl, and the room was filled once 
more with a spectral glow. 

Then the yellow light blinked out, 
and only the clear blue remained. The 
blue flames sang in a quavering, high- 
pitched note that climbed up and up un- 
til it was above the range of sound and 
was only a shrill tremulousness that 
rasped Driggs’ nerves. 

His arm tightened around the girl. 
Then he backed slowly away. He held 
the gun steadily on Dra Vonga and 
Arkos. He half expected an attack 
from some new source, but none came. 

Dra Vonga stood silent and unmov- 
ing. The expression on her face as 
they went was entirely inscrutable. 


THE FOUNTAIN of light that had 
lowered Driggs into the room buoyed 
them up, although now the fountain 


could not be seen. Only the blue light 
from farther back in the room flooded 
along ‘he ceiling and dimly illuminated 
the upper passage that led to the big 
room. 

The fountain was holding them 
steadily at the upper level and a metal 
grip in the wall was within reach. 
Driggs drew™he girl and himself out 
into the passageway. 

Darkness surrounded them, but he 
knew the way and he held her and took 
her with him as fast as he dared go. 

He felt the wood of the piatform be- 
neath his feet and heard his boots tread- 
ing on it hollowly, but still he was in 
utter darkness. He gripped his gun 
and listened, but there was no sound. 


Staring into the blackness, he whis< 
pered: “Another cute little trick! But 
come on, I can find the way. We'll go 
straight out—take a chance on the 
guards—get outside.” 

He was feeling his way across the 
empty, echoing room, and he struck the 
arch at the exit squarely. Here was 
where Fozan’s father had led him. 
Driggs felt his way quickly out into the 
passage. 

This passage should have been short. 
There should have been three of them, 
alternated with bridges. But instead, 
Driggs, with Katharine clinging to his 
hand, groped on and on through dark- 
ness until his reaching hand touched a 
last archway and found no wall be- 
yond. 

He extended one foot and knew that 
steps were ahead—steps leading down. 
And suddenly he understood. Then he 
gripped the girl’s hand and pulled her 
close to him while he swung his gun 
right and left in the darkness. 

In a breathless whisper, Katharine 
asked, “Is it night, Rance?” 

Driggs’ lips were stiff, and he spoke 
with difficulty. 

“It’s broad daylight,” he said, and 
his voice shook. ‘The plaza’s out there, 
right ahead of us. I can feel the sun 
on my face. We're blind, Kitten— 
blinded by that damned light!” 

Then, coming .out of the darkness— 
from the passage behind them and from 
the steps ahead—was the soft scuffing 
of bare feet on stone. And somewhere 
Dra Vonga laughed. 


XIV. 


HE STOOD ALONE and utterly 
helpless only a few minutes later. 
Katharine was gone, torn from’ his 
arms. Only a piece of cloth remained 
in his clutching hands. His gun was 
gone too—one numbing blow on his 
arm had done that. 

He had been helpless. 


Once he had 
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sprung toward the sound of a barking 
voice, but his hand found nothing and 
his feet went out from under him. He 
had pitched forward, rolling down three 
of the steps before he stopped. 

Now he was standing erect, listening, 
but there was no sound. His eyes were 
wide open, and he felt the sunlight, 
warm on his face, but he was staring 
into black darkness. 

He went down from step to step feel- 
ing his way, and moved out across the 
broad plaza. Back of him was sound 
now—the faintest whisper of calloused 
feet on the stone, by which Driggs knew 
that new guards had been assigned him. 

A third scuffing sound came toward 
him from one side, and Arkos’ unmis- 
takable voice barked orders to the 
guards. Driggs stopped and stood still, 
locating the sound, then turned and 
charged back in a mad rush. 

His arms swung out in front of him. 
One of his hands touched smooth skin. 
He gripped at it—then Argos’ fist, 
heavy as a club, struck him awkwardly 
on the side of his head, and he went 
down. 

Arkos scuffed away then, and after 
atime Driggs got to his feet and moved 
on. He was weary of this task of 
searching through the dark, but at last 
he heard Duvaurier’s voice. 

Duvaurier came to him across the 
plaza and the sound of Duvaurier’s two 
guards scuff-scuffing on the stone came 
after. 

Duvaurier said, “Ah, mon ami, it is 
as ] feared. You looked upon the blue 
light when it blazed alone—yet you 
live, and that is much. Come, she per- 
mits that you stay with me until the 
blindness passes.” 


DRIGGS had slept. He had even 
eaten—thick, syrupy food. And the 
blindness was gone. 

He was in Duvaurier’s workshop, the 
long, low building on the red rock plain 
where the ships stood. He walked rest- 


lessly back and forth while Duvaurier, 
sitting on a low bench, watched him. 

Duvaurier said, “All is not lost. 
To have youth and courage—that is 
great. But for me, I think I have lost 
both of those, else how could I build 
these ships for her when I know what 
she plans?” 

Driggs stopped his walking. “Maybe 
we'll put a crimp in those plans,” he 
said. 

“Thus speaks youth and courage.” 
Duvaurier’s eyes were sad. “I,” he 
said, “dare not hope. I only build ships 
—for her.” 

Driggs picked up a little sheet of the 
coppery metal, thin as paper, and laid 
it down again, and stood looking at it 
without seeing. He said slowly: “That 
is nothing. Listen 

“She has taken Kitten. She has 
promised not to harm her, but we know 
what she would have done this last time 
—and I don’t trust her now. The devil 
in her has shown itself too plainly, and 
I’m no child to be fooled by her. But, 
Duvaurier, ‘I tell you I’ve never seen 
her yet that she didn’t attract me. I 
know what she is, and still I x 

He stopped and stood staring down. 
Duvaurier drew a long breath and let 
it out again, slowly. His voice came 
across to Driggs very low. 

“Does any one know what she is— 
devil, or angel—or both—which is to 
say, a woman? But I think, mon ami, 
that she could shake the steadfastness 
of the saints when she looks at one " 

Duvaurier, too, left his words hang- 
ing in air. He sat staring down at the 
floor; then he moved his withered arm 
forward and looked at that and passed 
his good hand across his forehead 
wearily. 

He said, “Woman, or devil? But— 
may Heaven forgive! I have built the 
ships for love of her!” 

Then he got up and did not look at 
Driggs again but walked out into the 
sun. 
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Four of the big ships were done. The 
fifth was only a huge wooden form with 
scaffolding all around. Men stood on 
the scaffolds and spread coppery liquid 
over the wooden form in a thick coat- 
ing and let it dry. Then they smoothed 
it out as if it were plaster, and after that 
others polished it till it shone like buffed 
copper. 

Driggs walked up to where Duvaurier 
was standing and stood at his side, 
watching the men. He said, “That’s a 
good trick, too, Duvaurier. How did 
you get on to it?” 

Duvaurier shrugged. “Dra Tor did 
it. All of Dra Vonga’s magic, Dra Tor 
did. But he meant it only for good.” 

“Dra Tor was her father?” 

“Yes. He died shortly after I landed. 
Then things changed. Fozan’s father 
was king, and Fozan was heir to the 
throne. But royalty. meant little to these 
simple people. Dra Tor had carried on 
his research in secret, and she took it 
over.” 

Driggs said, “The ship that brought 
us over was gray, not copper-colored.” 

“Another metal,” Duvaurier ex- 
plained, “but applied in the same way. 
I do not know the secret. Again it had 
to do with vibration, inducing a change 
of phase.” 

“But the walls are thin,’ Driggs ob- 
jected. “Why didn’t we freeze to death 
out there?” 

Now Duvaurier’s face beamed. “Ah, 
but that is mine. Come.” He took 


Driggs by the arm and hurried him - 


across to where the little ship stood— 
the little ship whose steel plates, lapped 
over and riveted, were red with rust. 

Green guards followed them, and one 
of them sprang forward and barred the 
round porthole that was the only en- 
trance to the ship. Duvaurier turned 
and walked away. 

“Since I brought the last load of these 
green ones from Grokara I have not 
been in my little ship,” he said. “But 


the big ones are the same. I will show ~ 
you.” 

Driggs stopped suddenly and stood 
perfectly still. He laid a hand on Du- 
vaurier’s shoulder. “Do you mean,” he 
asked, “that the little ship is in work- 
ing order?” 

Duvaurier glanced at him sharply, 
then looked away. He said very low, 
“Yes. But put the thought from your 
mind, m’sieu’, The green ones are al- 
ways here.” 


INSIDE one of the other big hulls 
Duvaurier pointed to the walls. “Thin,” 
he said, “but with a mirror polish.” 
“Check,” he said, 


Driggs nodded. 
“but go on.” 

“There is nothing cold in space, 
M’siew’ Driggs; there is only space, 
That is to say, an object in space which 
has heat of its own cannot lose that 
heat by contact, for it contacts nothing. 
Then, if you also prevent it from losing 
heat by radiation, it stays the same tem- 
perature, n’est-ce pas?” 

Driggs said, “The mirror finish—and 
they’re using the same things in houses 
now. But great heavens, man, to gam- 
ble your life on that!” 

“Also on this,” Duvaurier said, “and 
again I won.” 

He was pointing now to the big cen- 
tral truss that Driggs had seen before, 
and to the thing mounted in it that 
looked like a three-cylinder radial me- 
tor. 

The truss ran lengthwise of the ship, 
and stood vertically, and the cylinders 
of the motor were set in the same plane. 
They sprang outward from a heavy axle 
suspended in the truss. They finished at 
their outer end in a ring of metal tre 
mendously strong. 


“There are small ones,” Duvaurief 


said, “at bow and stern, but they are to © 
direction only. This one @ 


control 
drives.” 


Driggs shook his head. “You've got 4 


me where I'll believe most anything,” 
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Driggs turned and whipped 
the weapon from beneath his 
coat. It glinted with deadly 
menace under the green light. 


he said, “but not that. That whole 


thing isn’t more than five feet across, | 


and I don’t care how fast you spin it 
or what it does e 

“But it does not move. Still it drives 
the ship. In my little ship the impeller 
was only a foot across. Yet it brought 
me here. 


“Still that little impeller was crude, 
AST —7 


and I could not control it. I drove on 
and on through space, always faster, al- 
ways driving in a straight line. And 
at last I checked it. This little world 
was ahead. It flashed past, but I turned 
and. came back. But the impeller, 
M’siew’ Driggs, c’est magnifique!” 
Duvaurier’s eyes were shining, and 
he ran his one good hand through his 
black pompadour and gesticulated as he 
talked. And Driggs, listening intently, 
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learned of cosmic magnetism and a uni- 
versal gravitation. All of space, it 
seemed, was under tension: lines of 
force, acting always in all directions, 
but always in balance, were neutralized 
by their own opposing pull. 

But Duvaurier’s so-wonderful gas— 
there was the secret. Polarized, it 
blocked off the cosmic strain in the di- 
rection of its negative polarity and left 
the opposite line of force in full effect. 

“Each cylinder,” he explained breath- 
lessly, “is but.a container for the so- 
wonderful gas. Now it is inert, but 
when the current passes through those 
coils the gas is polarized. Then the 
head of that cylinder tries to push out- 
ward, and it pushes, m’sieu’, with force 
enough to lift this ship.” 

“You have three,’ Driggs suggested. 


“Exactly. And they all pull at once, 
and are, as you say, in neutral. But 
when the controls are moved they swing 
on this axle. One of them perhaps 
aims upward; one of them partly up- 
ward and ahea r 

“T get it,’ Driggs said. “You can 
get any combination of directional pulls 
you want. Man, why didn’t you tell 
the world what you had? The name 
of Duvaurier would have been the 
greatest name in the world!” 


Swiftly, the light left Duvaurier’s 
face. His features sagged, and his head 
sank slowly. “But that Duvaurier,” he 
said, ““was—conscientious. He was a 
little fool. He must prove everything 
beyond any doubt before he told. So 
he made one test flight secretly. And 
now he will never go back.” 

He turned his face away abruptly, 
then, without a word, moved forward to 
another compartment and was gone. 

Driggs stood looking after him, and, 
for the first time since this wild ad- 
venture had begun, his lips were set in 
something more than desperation. 
Hope, the first beginning of a nebulous 
plan, was in his mind. 


XV. 


SUNLIGHT, softened to opales- 
cence, filled the room yet cast no shad- 
ows. It lighted Katharine Putnam's 
face and made very lovely the soft oval 
of it and the delicate olive tints in her 
skin. But it showed, too, a little flush 
of heightened color in each cheek, and 
the girl’s eyes were very steady and 
coldly contemptuous when they rested 
on Dra Vonga. 

Dra Vonga was reclining indolently 
on a broad and very long flat couch, 
carved apparently from a single block 
of dark wood and richly inlaid with 
other woods of delicate sheen. Cloths 
of silk and velvet in dark colors and 
exquisite luster were thrown across the 
couch. Dra Vonga lay on these with 


more of the silken masses heaped as a 
pillow beneath her head. 

One other filmy, lustrous veil hung 
from her shoulders and lay across her, 


but, while the other cloths were of rich 
purples and ox-blood reds, this veil 
held only subtle shadings like the in- 
side of a shell—or like dew glinting un- 
der the morning sun. It was thrown 
negligently across Dra Vonga’s reclin- 
ing figure, and the filmy laces with Dra 
Vonga’s creamy skin and her hair of 
spun gold were sheer beauty against the 
darker background. 

Katharine was standing. She crossed 
the room to an embrasure in the wall 
and stood Jooking out. A huge gray 
ship of metal was out there on a wide, 
checkered pavement. It was the ship — 
that had brought Rance Driggs and her ~ 
from Earth. She turned away from it 
and moved back again toward Dra 
Vonga. 

“T will never consent,” she said. © “If 
I thought you could make him happy 
I would go in a minute, but se 

Dra Vonga said softiy, “Never have 
I seen any one like this Rance Driggs, 
and who are you to stand in my way? 
But listen, I will tell you again 
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“The word of Dra Vonga is given. 
I will have Arkos take you back to your 
Earth. You will stand again on that 
mountain in your own world. You will 
be safe, and Arkos will leave, but Rance 
Driggs stays here. For the last time 
Dra Vonga asks: Do you consent?” 

Katharine Putnam shook her head 
tiredly. She said: “I can’t seem to make 
you understand. I’m not thinking of 
myself. Rance wouldn’t be happy with 
you. You have beauty but nothing else, 
_ for you have, I think, no soul.” 

Dra Vonga’s brows above her long- 
lashed, violet eyes arched in perplexity. 
“A soul?” she inquired. “I do not un- 
derstand.” 

“I would hardly expect that,” Katha- 
rine said softly. Then Dra Vonga 
raised her hand, and a green-fleshed 
man came in from an adjoining room. 

Dra Vonga said coldly, “Take this 
Kitten to the ship. She will wait there 
until Dra Vonga comes.” 


Katharine said sharply: “The ship? 


You mean that you are sending me back 
—alone?” 
Dra Vonga smiled. 


“Alone—yes. But not to the Earth. 
Perhaps Kitten will find Grokara amus- 


” 


ing. 


BACK at the red field Driggs and 
Duvaurier had left the scene of Duvau- 
rier’s activities and gone in search of a 
more secluded spot. They had turned 
toward the hills. 

Mountains edged the red field on one 
side and even thrust themselves out in 
a sharp point into the field itself. One 
mountain, half the height of the rest, 
but still of magnificent proportions, 
lifted its forested sides not far from 
the ship. Duvaurier had picked this 
place at the base of the mountain for 
~ his operations. 

Now, -where a black limestone ledge 
projected and the stratum above had 
been worn away and eroded into caves, 
Driggs and Duvaurier sat on the edge 


of the outcrop and looked down at the 
row of ships and the crowding, bustling 
figures of workmen two thousand feet 
below. 

Driggs said thoughtfully: “Four of 
them are done. We haven’t got much 
time.” 

Duvaurier shrugged. 
asked, “what is that?” 

“I’ve got to learn,” Driggs said. 
“There’s a way out of this. I don't 
see it yet, but it’s there. But I’ve got 
to know my way around. I’ve got to 
know what all this damned magic means. 
Fast time—slow time—tell me what it’s 
all about.” 

Duvaurier said, “I will try,” and sat 
in thought. 

“You have seen the cinema,” he said 
at last, “and the slow motion picture. 
Yes? A man runs slowly. He springs 
into the air—slowly. He rises; he seems 
to float; he comes down again—always 
slowly. Yet, if you were that man, 
M’siew’ Driggs, the leap would be to you 
a matter of a part of one second. Is it 
not so?” 

“Check,” Driggs said. 

“But to me, watching, it would be 
many seconds, for the film runs slow.” 

Duvaurier was silent for a minute. 
Then: “Regardez! You are still that 
man. And now the film is speeded up, 
a thousand, ten thousand times as fast. 
I watch. And what happens? 

“Tt blurs. At last I see nothing but 
lines that quiver. Yet, for you, the 
man in the picture, time is always the 
same; it still seems the same part of 
a second while you take your leap. Yet 
—and learn this, for to not know it is to 
be in danger, perhaps—— 

“While I, on slow time, rise from my 
chair, you, the man in the picture have 
run and leaped and done ten thousand 
other things. You have lived perhaps 
a year. And in that year you could 
have come down to me a thousand times 
to kill me. And I would have been 


“Time,” he 
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only rising from my chair, seeing only 
a blur of lines.” 

Driggs said slowly, “Give me a min- 
ute to get that. Electric vibration; the 
actual speed of all the electrons in- 
creased—and that speeds up our percep- 
tion and all our functions. We're on 
fast time now. Then that vibration I 
saw—that invisibility id 

“Then you were on Earth time, 
which is slow. You could not see that 
which ran fast.” 

“Could they see me?” 

“But yes; and your movements would 
have been droll.” 


DRIGGS spoke thoughtfully. “Dra 
Vonga told me in the temple she could 
have killed me a hundred times over, 
while I was jumping to the platform. 
She had slowed me down to normal, but 
the others were on fast time. She did 
it with a blue blast from down below— 
she gets some one on one of those black 
spots and lets them have it.” 

“Faster or slower—it is all a matter 
of vibration,” Duvaurier agreed. “Dra 
Tor built his great device which changed 
the time for all Xandros. She keeps 
Xandros on that time while the sun 
passes over. Then when evening comes 
and the sun is low she puts the globe 
on normal time again by changing the 
setting of the big machine. The night 
goes—pouf, like one night. Then be- 
gins again the long day which is like 
many years.” 

“But the ship was invisible on Table- 
top,” Driggs objected, “yet Arkos and 
Fozan, when I saw them, were on Earth 
time.” 

‘*‘A small machine in each ship is in- 
stalled by Arkos at her order,” Duvau- 
rier explained. “It creates a vibratory 
time zone that includes the ship and all 
who are in it. But when they leave the 
ship their magnetism is discharged and 
again they are on slow time.” 

Driggs pointed down the 


slopes 
where the forest thinned to occasional 
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trees. A man was coming out from 
among the trees and climbing toward 
them. “That's Fozan,” Driggs said ab- 
sently, but his thoughts were elsewhere, 

“I’m beginning to get it,” he said. 
“And all this helps. What looked like 
sheer witchcraft is—is just something 
we don’t understand.” 

Recollection flashed a picture then. 
He said, “Good Lord; that’s what I 
told Kitten—so long ago.” 

Duvaurier was looking across the 
sky. “The gray ship comes,” he said. 
“I must go down. It may be that she 
will want me.” 

But he sat still and bit nervously at 
his lip; and Driggs could not tell 
whether his words came from fear or 
hope. 

Fozan was climbing. He stopped and 
waved to them. Then Driggs, watch- 
ing, stared beyond the bronzed figure of 
Fozan and made inarticulate sounds in 
his throat. He was looking at a huge 
beast that came out from among the 
trees and stood looking up the hill. 

It was the same as the one he and 
Katharine had seen from the ship—an 
enormous brute, its body slung close 
to the ground, long, shaggy hair almost 
brushing the rock on which it stood. 
Its head was. mounted on a_ long, 
leathery neck; and the head, with little 
ears pricked forward, was high in ait | 
and pointed uphill. 

Wind blew down the slope, and some~ 
scent must have come to the beast, for 
it opened its mouth and emitted a sin- 
gle scream, a blast of savage fury that 
jerked Driggs to his feet; then stones 
were dashed down the slope with clat- 
tering sounds as the beast charged. 

Driggs turned. Back of him the 
green guards were staring past him. 
Their mouths were opened wide. They, 7 
too, screamed, but their cries were cries © 
of fear. They tugged at their weapons, 
then turned and ran for the caves at 


the back of the gash in the mountain © 


side. 
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Driggs knew suddenly that Duvaurier 
had not moved. Duvaurier said, “It is 
only a shoga, and they are cattle. Do 
not be alarmed. The green men of 
Grokara do not like the shogas, nor do 
the shogas like the scents of Grokara. 
In that they are wise, for Grokara— 
that is hell.” 

Duvaurier was looking placidly down 
the hill. Halfway down the steep slope 
Fozan was holding the ugly head of the 
beast by one of its pointed ears. Fozan 
called out: “I gonow. The green ones 
—will not be pleased.” 

He still held the big beast by one ear 
as he led it away toward the trees be- 
low. 


STILL FARTHER, past the base of 
the mountain, a huge ship was settling 
softly upon the red rocks. It came to 
rest with scarcely a sound. 

Duvaurier said softly, “Bien! 
was well done. 


That 
But does not Duvau- 


rier’s impeller operate well, also?” 


“It’s smooth,” Driggs said. He was 
watching the ship. 

From an opening port the figure of 
Arkos came out—even from this dis- 
tance the white scar on his cheek could 
be seen. He spoke te other green ones, 
then returned to the ship. 

The port closed, but an instant before 
the circular gate swung to place, a flake 
of color seemed to fall out—red—like a 
bit of red cloth. It caught in the clos- 
ing port and hung by a thread. It was 
still hanging and fluttering when the 
ship rose. 

The gray shape swung toward the 
mountain and passed almost overhead. 
Driggs did not move; neither did he 
breathe. But his head bent slowly back 
as the ship moved above. He was 
watching it as the bit of red broke loose 
and was left dancing in the breeze. 

He slid off the ledge then and moved 
down the hill. Duvaurier went with 
. him, while the green guards came from 
the caves and followed with white tubes 
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in their hands. At the foot of the first 
tree the bit of red came to rest. 

Driggs picked it up, and still he said 
nothing, but his hands trembled, for 
they were holding a scrap of cloth that 
had been part of Katharine Putnam’s 
frock. 

He reached in his pocket and brought 
out the fragment that had been left in 
his hand when the girl was torn from 
him in the midday darkness when he 
was blind. He held both pieces out to- 
ward Duvaurier. 

“Where are they taking her?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

But Duvaurier was looking far off 
and up in a cloudless sky. The gray 
ship had mounted high. It was only a 
speck of darkness against the blue. The 
speck melted while they watched, and 
the blue took it up as if the sky had 
blotted it out. 

“They are heading,” Duvaurier said, 
“into space.” 


XVI. 


THEY returned to the ships in si- 
lence, and only one sentence came from 
Driggs’ nervously twitching lips. 

The green guards were back of them 
and could not see when Driggs held out 
his two hands and brought the tense 
fingers curling in toward the palms. 
“T’'ll break her—like that!” he said. 

He regretted it instantly, for Du- 
vaurier only glanced at him, then looked 
away, and Driggs wondered, if it came 
to a show-down, just how far he could 
count on Duvaurier’s help. 

Time passed—hours of time. Driggs 
tried twice to leave the ships and go 
toward Dra Vonga’s temple, but the 
green guards stood in front of him and 
made peremptory, barking sounds and 
drew their light-ray weapons when he 
tried to crowd past. - He had no wish 
to feel that ray on his brain again. 

And at last Dra Vonga sent for him. 

She was in the same room where 
she had talked with Katharine—sitting, 
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indolently half-reclining as before, on 
the couch. And again the sheer beauty 
of her creamy body and barbarically 
gorgeous surroundings made Driggs’ 
breath catch in his throat. 

But he stood just inside the doorway 
and said nothing until the green guard 
was gone; then he took one step toward 
her. But only by a conscious effort 
could he think of anything but the wel- 
come in her violet eyes as they gazed 
up at him with childish candor. But he 
said harshly:. “You took her away. 
Where did that ship go?” 

Her voice was almost plaintive. 
“Why are you not nice to me, Rance 
Driggs? Am I so ugly to behold?” 

She raised one delicately molded arm 
and regarded it. And the lacy wrap 
that held the lights of dew under morn- 
ing sun fell away from her shoulder. 
“Listen,” she pleaded, “to what I say. 

“Dra Tor and his father before him 
did much magic 4 


“T know all about that,” Driggs said. 

She smiled and shook her head, and 
her eyes held a mischievous light. She 
reached up and brushed a lock of gold 
back from her face. 

“You know only the littlest begin- 


ning of it,” she said. “And I—TI will 
teach you all. Together we will rule 


many worlds. Do you not believe that ?”’. 


“TI believe that you’ve got plenty of 
magic as you call it,” Driggs agreed. 
“Where did you send that ship?” 

“How do you know that she went 
in the ship?” 

Driggs said grimly, “Red magic,” and 
felt of the fragments of cloth in his 
pocket. The touch of them was re- 
freshing, like the touch of cool, clean 
wind. 

He moved over and stood at Dra 
Vonga’s side and looked down. “Where 
is she” he asked. 

About the soft roundness of Dra 
Vonga’s throat was a fine spun chain. 
It lay loosely against her and vanished 
beneath the filmy folds of her wrap. 
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She looked up, and there was thought 
behind her eyes that Driggs could not 
read. “I will be kind to you,” she said 
gravely; then she raised one hand and 
drew the chain and the little metal box 
it held from where it had nestled. The 
jeweled cover flew open, and the blue 
jewel, blue as a Sierra sky, rested on 
its little cushion of gold. It was like 
the one he and Katharine had found. 

“T gave Kitten one of these to wear,” 
she told him. “It is tuned always to 
vibrate with the vibrations of this sec- 
ond jewel, and that vibration is close 
to what we call thought. It makes a 
carrier over which travels thought and 
pictures and—and—but who is Dra 
Vonga to understand the many magics 
of Dra Tor! But look, Rance Driggs, 
and see this Kitten.” 


SHE was holding the jewel in one 
hand. With her other hand she reached 
out and took his arm. ‘“Kneel,” she or- 
dered. “Lean close and see.” 

He was looking down into the jewel. 
Again he saw flickering flames of red 
and yellow at the bottom of a deep- 
blue pool. And again he seemed to 
burst through those screening flames. 

He was hardly conscious of kneeling 
at Dra Vonga’s side, although the per- 
fume of her scented body was about 
him. For he was seeing the blue pool 
no longer, but a sweep of desolate 
barren land under a cloud-filled sky, 
and a figure of a girl with a torn, red 
dress leaning and struggling against a 
wind that whipped the dress about her. 

He said, “Kitten!” in a strained, 
whispering voice. And, as if she had 
heard, the girl raised her hand and 
opened a little jeweled box and stared 
down at a jewel. Instantly, he and Kit- 
ten were face to face. 

It was as if he stood beside her. He 
saw her lips move and seemed to hear 
her voice. “Rance!” she said. “Why, 
Rance!” And, though she had not been 
crying before, now there were tears im 
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her eyes—until her eyes opened wide 
with horror and amazement and unbe- 
lief. 

And only then did Driggs feel the 
soft pressure of Dra Vonga’s arm about 
his neck. 

He was bent above her, and abruptly, 
with passionate fervor, she drew his 
head down, held it for an instant while 
she closed the metal box. 

Then Driggs’ two hands were on her 
shoulders, and he pushed himself back 
with strength that threw her as much 
as it did himself. 

He leaped to his feet. “You let her 
see that!” he blazed. “That lying, 
damnable———” He stopped, for ab- 
ruptly he knew that his rage was not 
so much for Dra Vonga as for him- 
self. For that instant had been honey- 
sweet, and the perfume of her was still 
in his nostrils. 

Dra Vonga rearranged herself and 
drew her filmy scarf about her. “Pa- 
tience,” she said—‘that is a new lesson 
for Dra Vonga. And to be roughly 
thrown aside——” 

Driggs broke in. “Give me that 
jewel!” he snapped. “Let me see Kit- 
ten; let me tell her 

He had thrown himself two or three 
paces away from her; now he moved 
toward her again, one hand out- 
stretched. He said again: “Give me 
that——” 

Dra Vonga’s hand flashed up. 

It may have held something—he 
could not see. But it aimed at him, 
and a shock went through Driggs that 
drew every muscle into a quivering, 
helpless knot. Vibration filled him and 
tore at his nerves. He wanted to cry 
out, but his throat was held tight, and 
he could not breathe. 

His lungs were restricted for lack 
of air, and always that unbearable 
quivering tore through him. 

He heard Dra Vonga say: “Many 
magics had Dra Tor. One more minute 


of this and Rance Driggs will never 
breathe again, but o 

Her hand dropped slowly and hid be- 
neath the coverings of the couch, and 
Driggs gulped air as if he had been 
under water and had just reached the 
top. 

“T am still kind,” Dra Vonga said. 

Two green guards came into the 
room and led Driggs away. 


BACK at the red field Duvaurier 
waited for Driggs impatiently. Fozan 
was with him as he went to meet 
Driggs. 

“You are downcast, m’sieu’,” he said 
and waited to control his voice, “but 
listen, while I speak carefully with 
words these green Grokarians cannot 
know. 

“The gray  dirigible—comprenez, 
m’sieuw ?—has returned. And the one 
with the cicatrice on his cheek, also!” 

“T get you!” Driggs’ voice was low 
but trembling with intensity. “Was 
the——” 

“Mademoiselle?—mais non! Ah, if 
only you understood the language of 
France! [| taught her the words of 
Earth when she commanded, but I 
would not defile my own tongue—par- 
don, mon ami; I mean no disrespect— 
so I taught her the English. But the 
green ones from Grokara have also 
learned.” 

Driggs said earnestly: “You taught 
her—then that talk about learning it 
from—but go on, Duvaurier. What 
about—mademoiselle ?” 

“Nothing, m’sieu’, but we know this, 
that the marks on the hull were made 
only in one place—the black chalk cliffs 
of Grokara.” 


“Is it pretty bad there? Barren land 
—storm clouds—a wind that blows 
” Driggs stopped and swallowed. 

He was again seeing that lonely figure. 
Duvaurier said wonderingly: “You 
have seen that? You have been there?” 
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Driggs did not reply. He was look- 
ing beyond the row of monstrous metal 
shapes to the smaller one the color of 
red dust—Duvaurier’s little ship. 

He walked over to it and the others 
followed, Fozan coming close once and 
touching Driggs’ hand in sympathy for 
the sorrow he felt but could not un- 
derstand. 

Driggs laid his hand on the rusted 
hull of Duvaurier’s little ship, while the 
green guards, sensing something wrong, 
sprang to the open port and placed 
themselves before it, their weapons 
drawn. 

Driggs licked his lips. “If we had 
just one moment of time—just one 
chance,” he said. ‘We could take off 
and * 

Fozan’s bronzed face was abruptly 
close to his. Fozan whispered haltingly, 
while he searched for words: “Does 
Rance Driggs want the green ones re- 
moved. Not for always—I could not 
do that—but for a little time?” 

Driggs said, “If you could do that, 
Fozan x 

Fozan bowed his head and looked 
for a moment at the red rock beneath 
his feet. He said, “In your world— 
you saved me from the serpent. My 
life is yours—I give it to you now. In 
ten thons be prepared.” 

Fozan turned and walked away, and 
his -head was held high. 

Driggs, watching him go, said won- 
deringly: ‘“‘Now what the devil ¥ 

But Duvaurier whispered, “In ten 
thons. If the son of Fozan’s father 
says it will be, it will be.” 


TEN THONS—it was an indefinite 
measure of time. 

Driggs, standing with the Frenchman 
many hours later beside the unfinished 
hull, looked about at the men of Fozan’s 
race. Their green guards were every- 
where, and the four who guarded 
Driggs and Duvaurier kept close. 
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“But what can he do?” Driggs de- 
manded under his breath. 

Duvaurier was pretending to study a 
drawing. He said softly: “How can 
we know now? But he pays for it with 
his life, this Fozan. Ten thons, he said. 
They measure the time subconsciously ; 
I, too, have learned the trick.” 

Driggs looked toward the forest where 
the mountain slope began. It was only 
a hundred yards away. Vines there 


were weaving sinuously back and forth 
He kept 


in smooth, ceaseless motion. 
his tone casual. 

“When,” he asked, “is that?” 

The paper in Duvaurier’s hand was 
trembling with a little rustling sound. 

“T think,” he said softly, “it is ndw.” 

Driggs did not dare look at him or 
let the green guards see his face. He 
stood looking toward the hundred-foot- 
high wall-of the forest, and he saw the 
first motion there. 

A vine whipped its head sharply up- 
ward, then flung its full length high in 
the air. Other vines lashed out and up; 
the whole face of the forest was a whirl 
of struggling stems and leaves and 
vines, although nothing else had moved 
nor had any sound come. 

A green guard shouted loudly, and 
the busy hum of workers went still. 
Abruptly, among the lashing vines, a~ 
great head broke through the green 
twenty feet above the ground. A 
leathery, black neck followed. A mouth 
gaped red and hot in the- head and 
clamped down on a vine. “Shoga! Du 
shoga!” the green guard yelled. 

Some whirl of wind must have taken 
the scent of the guards forestward then, 
for instantly the curtain of green burst 
into violent eruption. Heads, with 
broad, gaping mouths ;- necks of black, 
wrinkled leather; huge bodies with 
shaggy hair almost touching the ground 
—these were the shogas. 

The forest spewed them out into the 


open, fifty or more of them, and they © F 
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screamed ‘and squalled with hideous 
sound, but stood waiting and arched 
their necks or swung their heads from 
side to side. 

Men of Fozan’s race were on their 
backs. One huge beast broke free and 
drove down. Fozan was on him. Fo- 


zan was urging him on, stabbing at the 
tough hide of the brute’s neck with a 
metal hook. He drove down upon the 
four green guards who had Driggs and 
Duvaurier in charge. 


Lights flashed from ray projectors, 
but the shoga seemed immune. Fozan 
was clinging flat on the animal’s back, 
as the big jaw gripped the first of the 
guards and another went down beneath 
trampling feet. Another ran, but the 
fourth stood his ground. 

Across the red field a pandemonium 
of shrieking sounds was like solid waves. 
Duvaurier shouted above the din: “The 
ship, m’sieu’—the ship!’ Then the 
green guard turned, and a metal tube 
was in his hand. 

Duvaurier flung himself upon the 
ground, but the muzzle of the projector 
followed him down. ° It had not yet 
flashed. Driggs stepped in. 

There was no time to knock the 
weapon aside; no time for anything but 
one solid blow. He put everything he 
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had into a close upward drive for the 
green jaw. 

The uproar of sound was about him. 
From the forest came thunder of 
pounding feet as the shoga herd came 
down. They were huge and ungainly, 
but they came like leaves before the 
wind. They screamed savagely as they 
came, and the men on them opened and 
closed their mouths, but seemed to make 
no sound. 

Driggs heard the roar of them as they 
came on, but he saw only the reeling 
but still upright figure of the green 
guard. The man’s projector was spit- 
ting jets of light but aiming high. In 
another instant it would slash down. 
But it was then that Fozan charged 
back, and the green body became some- 
thing utterly hideous beneath the feet 
of the infuriated beast. 

Duvaurier, again on his feet, was cry- 
ing: “The shogas! M’siet’, they are 
gone mad!” The sound of the charg- 
ing herd was like rolling thunder that 
mingled with the unending din of their 
cries. 

Driggs gripped Duvaurier’s bare 
shoulder. Ahead, not twenty feet 
away, was the rusted hull of Duvau- 
rier’s little ship. He took Duvaurier 
with him as he threw himself across 
the red rock. 


To Be Concluded 


Stranger from. 


A tale 
of the 


skyways 


anxiously from the arc computer. 
Long, . thick-knuckled _ fingers 
rumpled the fine strands of his white 
hair and his voice was unusually tense. 

“But we missed Pluto by no less than 
four million Earth miles. And I tell 
you, Wiljon Kar, this thing looms most 
hideously in the sky.” 

The iron-gray eyes of the young man 
flashed with indomitable courage. For 
a moment, he studied the plottograph 
above the ship’s controls, then turned 
quickly toward Prock. 

“The W62 can make it. We will not 
have need for a refueling upon Pluto. 
Look closely, Prock. By a series of no 
more than seven arcs we can swing in 
line with the strange comet’s orbit. Give 
us ten hours in the proximity which we 
can attain and there will be a report 
for the Council at Toronto a full week 
before the comet nears the Solar Sys- 
tem.” 

Some measure of the younger engi- 
neer’s enthusiasm permeated the elderly 
Prock. He returned his attention to 
the arc counter with feverish activity. 
Sonorously, his voice barked out the 
arc corrections. 

In immediate response, Wiljon Kar 
blasted the transport’s torps; the W62 
swerved brilliantly in the black void 
of space. The plot deck resounded with 
the ear-splitting whine of its strained 
beams as the transport hurled itself with 
titanic bursts of energy. 

The W62 was leaping forward in mad 
acceleration. Far behind the fiery ship 


vaxiouy PROCK glanced up 
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lay the Solar System. Still they drove 
onward, outward. The lean, muscular 
fingers of the pilot rested tensely upon 
the transport’s controls. Already they 
were farther away from the Sun than 
man had ever dared travel before. 

Across the screen of the plottograph 
a small red light moved slowly yet stead- 
ily toward the center. It was nearing 
rapidly due to the extraordinary veloc- 
ity of the W62. Scant inches from the 
center point, Prock called out the final 
arc correction. At once Wiljon Kar 
blasted the curve. He held the W62 to 
first-limit acceleration for moments 
only. Then, with a quick flourish, he 
threw. off the power lever. The shriek 
of the beams quavered weirdly and 
faded into heavy, ear-oppressing silence. 

Prock adjusted the telescopic plate 
with trembling hands. Soon the instru- 
ment glowed with nefarious life. In 
breathless awe, the two engineers stared 
at the strange body which was hurtling 
toward the Solar System. 

“It is not a comet!” Prock stared 
wide-eyed at the curious object. “And 
we are nearer it than we calculated— 
much nearer!” 

Stretching dragonlike across the tele- 
scopic plate the rounded head seemed 
a seething mass of dark-green vapor. 
The orange-red fire of its cometlike tail 
extended in tapering length for miles. 
At the junction of the ovoid body and 
its glowing extension there was a steady 
pulsation of white-hot fire. 

Abruptly Wiljon Kar arose from the 
pilot seat. 


i Fe 


The fiery tentacles whipped 
in merciless fury—but he 
fought on—madly—— 


“Hold the position, Prock,” he or- 
dered. “I am going above to the ob- 
servation deck. There is something pe- 
culiar here.. The council sent us upon 
this trip in order to tail a comet through 
the Solar System. But I swear that is 
no comet. It looks like—TI swear it is a 
—space ship!” 

“Wiljon Kar! Prock!” 


STUMBLING excitedly into the plot 
deck, collarless and blue tunic unbut- 
toned, Mardico halted in sheer horror 


before the telescopic plate. With one 
hand gesturing wildly toward the image 
and the other clutching frantically upon 
the engineer’s jacket, the old man 
wheezed hoarsely, between his throaty 
gasps for air. 

“I was with Twombley when he first 
got the call—a regular click on and off 
right in the flash cap. It’s coming from 
that—that thing out there—like it’s a 
call from another transport, only the 
flashes don’t go according to the codes. 
And I swear it, Wiljon Kar, that not 
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the one nor the other of us has even 
so much as whiffed the smell from a 
cork in a single tankard of roulek.” 

“Don’t go yet, men,” Prock cried out 
suddenly. He was sweating over the 
controls. A sharp quiver throughout 
the transport indicated a frontal blast. 
Prock was braking the forward drives 
steadily now. 

Wiljon Kar and Mardico swayed 
groggily with the abrupt negative ac- 
celeration. Then a quick side blast sent 
old Mardico in a clutching stumble to- 
ward the doorway. As the W62 came 
to a full stop he sprawled in a lunging 
fall, his feet inside the plot deck, the 
rest of him flailing about the ramp be- 
yond the deck. 

“Sacred nebulae!” Wiljon Kar stum- 
bled hastily back toward the controls. 
“Look at the thing. Look at it, Prock!”’ 

The image in the telescopic plate was 
spinning madly. It’s fiery tail was gone. 
Yet even as they stared the swirling 
greenish mist grew dark and viscous, 

“But see the tail of it,” Prock ex- 
claimed. ‘“There’s a core—it glows 
with a yellowish light * 

Immediately the W62 became pitch 
dark. Not a light glowed nor would a 
single connection draw energy from the 
vast storage cells. The W62 was dead. 
Silence so perfect that it seemed to bear 
substance closed in upon the bewildered 
crew. 

“Throw in the reserve batteries,” Wil- 
jon Kar commanded. “Hurry! The 
cold will creep in within an hour. Re- 
turn and report to Prock. He'll remain 
at the controls. Do you understand?” 

Searcely had Mardico shuffled down 
the winding ramp than Wiljon Kar was 
hastening in the opposite direction. The 
master engineer clambered awkwardly 
in his frantic rush. For a moment only 
did he pause before the flash-marker’s 
station to utter a word of encouragement 
to the frightened mechanic, Twombley. 

Around another turn of the ramp and 
he raised his voice. 
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“Hals? Are you there, Hals?” 

Deep silence mocked him. Wiljon 
Kar shivered in the darkness. Already 
the icy fingers of frigid space were 
reaching through the stout walls of the 
W62. He shivered: The tips of his 
fingers were becoming numb. 

Crawling across the low-ceilinged 
floor of the compartment just above the 
plot deck, Wiljon Kar hurriedly checked 
the orderly row of wires, the numerous 
connections and mechanisms of the great 
transport. 

Thick darkness pressed upon his eyes. 
He must work by the touch of his hands 
alone. Yet even now his fingers were so 
cold that he could scarcely determine 
what it was that he felt. Wiljon Kar 
felt his way from one end of the deck 
to the other. Nothing seemed out of 
order. Obviously, the trouble, whatever 
it was, had not occurred in the W62’s 
controls. 

He was shaking with cold when he re- 
turned to the plot deck. A strange fear 
was eating into his strong nerves. _ This 
would be death. 

“Prock? Are you still here?” 

The elderly engineer’s teeth clicked 
sharply. His voice came in gasps. 

“Still here—ship—still dead ?” 

“Everything above seems in order,” 
Wiljon Kar spoke sharply. “I can't 
fathom it. There’s nothing to do but 
get in our space suits. We can’t en- 
dure this much longer.” 


WILJON KAR felt strangely calm. 


The rumble of old Mardico’s voice 
seemed to lessen the tautness of strained 
nerves. But they must work fast. Al- 
ready Mardico was starting to the ramp 
to feel his way to the flash marker’s sta- 
tion, dragging an extra space suit along 
for Mechanic Twombley. 

“Hear me, Mardico”—Wiljon Kar’s 
voice had suddenly become deeply bene 
dictive—“we are flying engineers—2"ver 
forget the tradition of the corps: death 
finds us carrying on.” 


STRANGER FROM FOMALHAUT 


“Hells fury!” Mardico exploded 
harshly that his leader might not sense 
the softness which was welling so 
strangely in his heart. “And the devil 
himself is the one to worry, says I, for 
such a crew as this will make a merry 
mess of Hades.” 

“Keep moving,” Wiljon Kar ordered. 
“With our -space suits we can endure 
for several hours—but we must keep 
moving. You and Twombley keep on 
the go—and cover every inch of the 
W62 until you find Hals.” 

The slap of his fist against stiff leather 
announced that old Mardico had saluted. 
Now came the sound of stiffened fin- 
gers expertly wadding a huge ball of 
weechie weed. Three sluffing bites and 
the quid was stowed in the bewhiskered 
old jaw. Mardico chewed vigorously, 


puffed out his chest and spat the length 
of the ramp before snapping the head- 
piece shut. 

Wiljon Kar felt the elderly Prock 


clinging to his arm. “T’ll hold the plot 
deck.” The white-haired engineer was 
forcing the words from between chat- 
tering teeth. “Nothing else matters— 
Wiljon Kar—duty is—life itseli—to a 
flying engineer.” 

Even as Prock screwed the headpiece 
in place, Wiljon Kar moved from the 
plot deck. His own suit remained 
slightly opened. He was still thinking 
about Hals. With the space suit tightly 
locked no sound would penetrate to his 
ears, for the radio phones, too, were 
strangely dead. 

He had to keep going, had to do some- 
thing. Something had happened to the 
W62, some terrible catastrophe which 
hitherto had not been experienced in any 
space ship. They were powerless. All 
batteries were drained. They could nei- 
ther blast the torps solarward again nor 
could they hold out many more hours 
against the absolute cold of space—mil- 
lions of miles beyond distant Pluto. 

At the farthest tip of the ramp, Wil- 
jon Kar paused to complete the fasten- 
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ing of his headpiece. Then, slamming 
his shoulder viciously against the port, 
he scrambled energetically out upon the 
glass-domed observation deck beyond 
the protecting hull of the transport. 

The queer ball of greenish mist hung 
motionlessly in black space. It was no 
longer seething with the nefarious en- 
ergy of its own creation but seemed to 
pause in speculation upon the edge of 
the Solar System. At the polar extrem- 
ity nearest the W62, the strange ball 
glowed with a quaint yellowish illumina- 
tion. Then, Wiljon Kar espied the nar- 
row beam of light which extended from 
the glowing tip of the ball directly to the 
Wéz2. 

Excitedly, Wiljon Kar pressed close 
to the glass of the dome in order to 
see more clearly. He gasped. There 
was something crawling over the hull 
of his own ship. It was moving slowly 
toward the observation dome. 

It was a figure in a space suit. Wil- 
jon Kar shouted, uselessly, for the sound 
of his voice could not extend beyond his 
own suit. But a fierce joy throbbed in 
his chilled veins. It was a man. It 
was Mechanic Hals. 

Quickly he released the outer port, 
stumbled and slid perilously toward the 
figure. als, seeing the dash, braced 
himself and caught Wiljin Kar’s hur- 
tling body in an outstretched arm. Hals 
was talking, telling him something. 
Wiljon Kar shook his head and gestured 
that his radio phone was dead. 

Now, Hals was tearing a strand of 
insulated wire from his own suit. 
Swiftly, he affixed the wire to a connec- 
tion upon Wiljon Kar’s radio phone. 
Immediately, a new and comforting 
warmth burned through the master en- 
gineer’s headpiece. 

“Wiljon Kar, do you hear me?” 

“Faintly—but why are you here? Do 
you know what’s happened ?” 

“T was getting back to ask you,” Hals 
was shouting into the phone. “I’d come 
up here to the observation port—had 
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the cameras set to get some pictures of 
the comet when. all of a sudden it 
stopped—and we stopped too—— Then 
I thought I saw something burning— 
like our arc-finder points were on fire. 
I came out to investigate—but they look 
all right—and there’s a funny line of 
light running from that damned comet 
right here to our ship. What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“The W62’s dead,” Wiljon Kar called 
back. “All the electrical energy’s 
drained Collusus—I think I see it 
now! It’s spaceman’s luck that you 
weren't inside the ship—just plain 
spaceman’s luck! But wait! Don’t go 
back in the W62, Hals. Your suit’s in 
perfect working order—if you get inside 
the ship their power will drain it, too.” 

Hals sucked in his breath noisily. 
He sputtered! “You—you mean that— 
that crazy comet r 

“It isn’t a comet,’ Wiljon Kar was 
shouting. His gaze was fixed upon the 
distant, greenish ball. Fists clenched 


with the absorbing intensity of his 


thoughts. ‘“There’s intelligence there— 
intelligence which has directed that— 
that space ship from Fomalhaut toward 
our own Sun.” 

“Ship! A space ship!” Hals moaned, 
moved his huge body nearer Wiljon 
Kar. 

“That’s the answer!” Wiljon Kar 
was addressing his own slowly congeal- 
ing thoughts rather than answering the 
mechanic’s suggested question. 

“It’s motionless save that it is riding 
with the universal orbit of our Sun. 
The stream of fire which caused us to 
assume there was a strange comet ap- 
proaching our system from Fomalhaut 
was merely the driving energy from the 
thing’s exhausts. 

“Don’t you see it? For three years 
now the observatories upon Earth, Nep- 
tune and Pluto have sighted its steady 
approach—hailing it as a new comet.” 

“Here listen, Wiljon Kar. I’m no 
scientist—but any spaceman knows that 
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it can’t be reckoned like that. Great 
Polaris! Why, the star Fomalhaut is 
more than twenty-four light years from 
our Sun!” 

Suddenly, Wiljon Kar turned and 
grasped the mechanic’s padded shoul- 
ders. In his excitement he was shaking 
the awed Hals. 

“Another hour—maybe two—that’s 
all we’ve got Do you understand? 
Prock— Twombley — Mardico—they’re 
down there in the ship—freezing to 
death Do you understand? We've 
got to fight—got to make them release 
our energy.” 

Hals got to his knees. Cold, ruth- 
less eyes stared through the space cap. 
One arm clasped Wiljon Kar’s shoulder, 
the other was lifted vindictively toward 
the mysterious menace. 

The mechanic’s_ voice rumbled deep 
and harsh through the radio phone. 
“Give the order, Wiljon Kar. Whether 


_they come from Fomalhaut or Hell— 


the flying engineers will be the recep- 
tion committee—blast their souls.” 


SCRAMBLING monkeylike over the 
hull, Wiljon Kar speedily regained the 
observation deck. Dropping through 
the port he ran awkwardly through the 
ship. A word to Prock and to Mardico 
—but hurriedly, for headpieces must be 
snapped into place again. Another stop 
to feel about the bewildering blackness 
of a storage deck. 

Moments later he was again on the 
observation deck. Standing just outside 
the glass dome Hals waited impatiently. 

Wiljon Kar was dragging a_-steel ca- 
ble, and across his shoulder there dan- 
gled a sack hastily packed. 

As Hals again adjusted the radio 
phones Wiljon Kar fastened the ends 
of the cable to the belts of their space 
suits. From the bag he pulled out two 
squares of Venusite plates, two atomic 
blast torches and a set of hand grapplers 
such as are used for emergency repairs 
upon a transport when in flight. 


“Ready,” Hals’ deep voice boomed 
with hot enthusiasni. He bent forward 
slightly, imitating the engineer’s posi- 
tion. 

“Shove off!” 

Pushing hard, with his feet firmly 
against the hull, Wiljon Kar dove head 
forenost toward the greenish ball. At 
once Hals did likewise. The linking ca- 
ble curved in a slight arc as both bodies 
sailed smoothly across the intervening 
black nothingness of space. 

The distance was not great, and with 
both the W62 and the mystery ship from 
Fomalhaut motionless it was merely a 
matter of aim. For tense, dragging mo- 
ments the two spacemen seemed to hang 
in the vastness of space. They. sensed 
nothing of motion. Only by the slow 
enlargement of the greenish mass could 
they determine arty movement at all. 

Wiljon Kar had sighted along his up- 

faised arm as he dove. Everything de- 
pended upon whether they would ulti- 
mately touch substance again. Not un- 
til the greenish mass seemed to spread 
out and creep upon them could either 
Earthman breathe freely. But they 
were making it. 
- A scant body length from the tip of 
the ball opposite the glowing end, the 
grappling hook in Wiljon Kar’s ex- 
tended hands sank into the soft, rub- 
bery stuff of the ball. With a vicious 
twist the engineer changed the course 
of his flight so that his head moved 
slowly along the contour of the ball to- 
ward the glowing end. At the cable’s 
length behind him followed Hals. 

There was no time for fear. Indeed, 
Wiljon Kar felt as if he were enduring 
some strangely wondrous dream. The 
mass of the thing was great. Fully ten 
times that of the W62. Edging along 
slowly, the grappling hook feeling along 
carefully as he pulled himself forward, 
he rounded the extreme diameter of 
the ball and then halted abruptly. 

_ Suspended beneath the greenish mass 
and comprising fully .a third of the 
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sphere there was a shiplike structure of 
metal. Midway upon this metal cab ex- 
tended a row of fluorescent disks, each 
approximately the width of a man’s 
body. 

Yet, even as he stared, Wiljon Kar 
sensed the subtle flow of energy from 
the disks. Fully a score of them fo- 
cused their weird rays to a convergence 
some distance from the ship. From this 
point a narrow beam of light stretched 
beyond to the black mass which was 
the Wé2. 

A tugging upon the cable announced 
Hals’ approach. Wiljon Kar felt the 
mechanic’s hooked gloves fumbling 
about his own space cap. Now the faint 
flow of energy from Hals’ radio phone 
caused him to realize how cold he was. 
The fearful realization charged through 
his blood. He must hurry. He was 
slowly freezing to death. And off there 
in the dark, lifeless W62 were the other 
three faithful ones of the crew. 

Hals’ whisper cut sharply upon 
slowly numbing consciousness. 

“To the left see it, Wiljon Kar? 
It looks like a port.” 

Wiljon Kar’s gaze became fixed upon 
the curious irregularity. Upon this side 
of the strange, glowing disks the ship 
was as smooth as glass. Beyond the 
disks the remaining mass of the thing 
tapered to a single vast torplike pro- 
tuberance. 


THEY had to move slowly and cau- 
tiously across the slick surface. The 
slightest jar would send them spinning 
helplessly in space. Eagerly Wiljon 
Kar’s clawing glove tips grasped the 
slight rectangular projection. He was 
feeling over the smooth metal, seeking 
vainly to touch some releasing lever. 
His body felt stiff. There was no longer 
any sensation in his hands and feet. 

Hals, too, worked upon the plate. 
The terrible fear arose that possibly, 
after all, this was no port at all. Now 
the mechanic was swinging his blast 
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torch into line. Wiljon Kar strained 
to align his own torch so that the two 
might eat into the hard metal quickly. 
Every move that he made was slow. 
His body responded with deadening fa- 
tigue. How much longer could he en- 
dure? 

This searing flame of the torches 
blinded him. By contrast, the black- 
ness of space seemed a thick, impenetra- 
ble substance. Even the distant sparks 
of the stars were lost from view. The 
Sun, which had been scarcely more than 
a candle in the eternal night, was lost. 

Wiljon Kar felt utterly alone. Earth 
was scarcely more than the memory of 
a pleasant dream. For a moment he 
must have lost consciousness. Then the 
sharp cry from Hals beat through the 
radio phone. 

“We're through the stuff—shut off 
the power.” 

Throughout 


Wiljon Kar’s frozen 


body seared a new consciousness. He 
felt oddly alert; his brain was feverishly 


clear. In a gallant upthrust of will, the 
strong stuff of his being exerted itself 
in a last supreme effort. 

Beneath them the aperture opened to 
a vast room. Yellowish light, seem- 
ingly emanating from the stuff of the 
walls, made everything as bright as an 
Earth day at noon. Swiftly, Wiljon 
Kar poised above the opening. He 
leaped. 

As his body slowly descended into 
the room he grasped the Venusite plate, 
holding it before him as a shield. 
Should the strange invaders attempt to 
strike them down the Venusite, and ab- 
solute ray reflector, would serve to pro- 
tect them. In his other hand he still 
carried the blasting torch. 

A peculiar shudder shook the room, 
and through the thick soles of his boots 
needle points of energy tingled sharply. 
The walls of the room grew brilliant, 
the stuff of which they were composed 
seeming to flow as if a boiling liquid 
were restrained by some perfectly trans- 
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parent shell. Now Hals was beside him, 
pressing his huge back against Wiljon ~ 
Kar’s. 

“They’re getting closer!” Hals ex- 
claimed. “What to do—quick!” 

Wiljon Kar poised alertly. Comfort- 
ing warmth surged through his body. 
He felt suddenly free. And Hals’ voice 
had rung loudly in the radio phone! In 
that brief moment of realization Wiljon 
Kar understood that the imprisoned en- 
ergy of the batteries within the suit had 
been liberated. Whatever the weird 
contro! these things commanded, it was 
at least limited within their own ship. 

But the walls were closing in upon 
them. The fearsome stuff boiled furi- 
ously now and the light grew dazzlingly 
white. Yet-even before a plan could be 
formulated Hals swung up his blasting 
torch, pressed the lever down to full 
power. The hot, searing flame leaped 
to the creeping wall. Hals swerved the 
torch wildly. 

Glaring blue-white sparks of tortured 
energy exploded in blinding sheets of 
flame. The room quivered, and charg- 
ing bolts of fiery energy burned from 
the floor to the thick soles of their boots 
whenever a foot was lifted. Within 
the space suits the Earthmen dripped 
perspiration. The heat was becoming 
suffocating. Yet the horrible advance 
of the walls had ceased. 

Wiljon Kar was firing his own torch 
now. Twir beams of atom-destroying 
flame tore at the wall. The strange, 
flowing matter swirled in fantastic-cur- 
rents. Then, abruptly, from ceiling to 
floor, the wall ripped apart. Hals had 
observed it first.  Speedily, he grasped 
the engineer's arm. They hurled their 
bodies through the aperture. 


HALS had stopped so abruptly that 
Wiljon Kar ran into him. 

“It’s dark here—blacker than a Plu- 
tonian eclipse.” 

“The wall closed again. We jumped 
out just in time.” Wiljon Kar was 
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feeling his way in the darkness. The 
flooring sloped downward. in a spiral- 
like curve. By extending both arms he 
could touch metallic hardness upon each 
side. 

They moved forward cautiously now. 
The place seemed to be some vast tube 
rather than a hall. In the bulky space 
suits they moved with uncertain steps, 
so sharp was the decline. 

“Tt’s wider now,” Wiljon Kar was 
saying. And then, a little farther on, 
he suddenly checked their movement. 
“This must be a room. The left wall 
curves away at nearly a right angle 
here. And we’re somewhere near the 
core of the metal part of the ship. 

“What’s that?” Hals whispered 
tensely and moved near so that his own 
shoulder touched Wiljon Kar’s. 

“IT see nothing.” 

“Straight ahead there—ten yards or 
so—there’s a round, gray thing.” 

“Steady, Hals.” Wiljon Kar placed 
himself between the mechanic and the 
ghostly gray sphere. He could see it 
clearly now. The thing seemed to be 
building up energy within itself. Did 
he imagine it or was there really a soft 
pulsation of energy emanating from the 
ball? It was difficult to determine 
through the bulky space suit. 

Step by step, Wiljon Kar approached 
the thing. The sphere grew distinct, 
becoming now a deep purple and now 
glowing until the whole of the vast 
chamber became suffused with the soft, 
red-violet light. The sphere itself was 
no larger than a man‘s head and hung 
motionless and unsupported several feet 


above the ‘somber gray metal of the 
~ floor. 


Hals had grasped his elbow. “Shall 
I blast it?” 

Wiljon Kar gestured for Hals to re- 
strain his fighting impulse. The mas- 
ter engineer’s gaze was riveted stead- 
ily upon the glowing sphere. He seemed 
scarcely to breathe at all and every cell 
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in his body was attuned to the intensity 
of his concentration. 

Slowly, now, he raised the blasting 
torch and deliberately aimed it at the 
very center of the sphere. Instantly, 
the strange thing assumed a _ weird 
movement. A_ tentacle of energy 
burned upward to a suddenly charged 
bulb upon the domed ceiling high above. 
Simultaneously Wiljon Kar _ experi- 
enced a tingling along the arm which 
held the torch. Instinctively his fin- 
gers tightened upon the firing stud. Yet 
there came no crash of flame. The 
torch had become ‘a lifeless club. 

Hals, seeing the maneuver, groaned. 

“Too late—we could have struck— 
but now 2 

“Silence,” Wiljon Kar commanded 
sharply. He was adjusting the radio 
phone so that his voice might be broad- 
casted beyond the suit. Then, draw- 
ing a deep breath and eyeing the sphere 
squarely, he shouted: “Who are you? 
Stranger from Fomalhaut—in the name 
of the council, I 3 

Wiljon Kar’s throat constricted pain- 
fully. He could not continue. The 
sphere had become viciously alive. Its 
fiery tentacles reached forth to encircle 
the daring Earthmen. Wiljon Kar 
writhed as the keen lashes cut into his 
body. He felt himself lifted bodily 
from the floor. Now he fell before the 
sphere, twisting and turning as he 
sought vaintly to escape the vengeful 
lashes. 

With a bull roar the maddened Hals 
went berserk. Waving his lifeless 
torch in a war club swing he hurled him- 
self with wild fury toward the menac- 
ing ball. 

Wiljon Kar attempted to get to his 
feet again. The sting of the lashes 
half-blinded him with searing pain. He 
was crying to Hals. But the crazed 
mechanic was beyond hearing commands 
now. His voice roared a battle cry, 
the blood of Viking ancestors churn- 
ing his huge body to a warrior’s mad- 
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ness. To Hals this was death, and death, 
to such as he, meant the final glorious 
flourish of a true fighting man. 

‘He charged straight toward the 
sphere. With all the strength of his 
mighty arms, Hals crashed the heavy 
torch down upon the sphere, 


THE ROOM became brilliant with 
violet flares. The torch had sunk scant 
inches into the strange stuff and had 
not budged it from its position. Now 
the searing tentacles lashed a hundred 
whiplike flames about the room. The 
stinging cuts brought a maddened roar 
from Hals, yet he did not go down. 

Bracing his feet firmly he lifted the 
torch—crashed it again. Still the fiery 
tentacles whipped in merciless fury. 
Hals spat crazed curses from between 
clenched teeth. But still he fought. 


Again and again the war club beat down 
upon the sphere. 

Wiljon Kar had scrambled to his feet. 
He was gasping for breath. Hot tears 


blurred his vision for the moment. The 
roar of Hals’ enraged curses hammered 
fiercely upen his brain. 

He could see clearly now. The light- 
ning flashes of the sphere’s energy ten- 
tacles illuminated the gruesome place 
with glaring brilliancy. The wall be- 
yond the sphere was irregular with 
countless rows of knoblike extensions. 

Running swiftly, Wiljon Kar skirted 
the room. Holding his grappling hook 
securely he swung his way up the wall. 
His eyes held to the gleaming bulb 
which was just above the sphere. It 
glowed hotly, sending a steady flow of 
energy to the madly flailing sphere just 
below. 

Now, upon the topmost row of the 
knobs, Wiljon Kar braced himself. 
With one hand he gripped his torch 
firmly. Tensing himself, he swung out. 
His body shot straight toward the 
gleaming disk. Frantically, viciously 
he struck. The torch crashed through 
a swishing arc squafely into the disk. 


Even as he fell, Wiljon Kar felt his 
body tingle from the explosion. In a 
sudden flare of blinding flame the disk 


seemed to tear itself from the- hard 


metal of the wall, 

“Hals!””’ Wiljon Kar cried out as he 
struck the floor. He rolled dizzily and 
then lay still, for a moment, while his 
stunned senses held rigidly. Then si- 
lence and darkness seemed to bury him 
with impenetrable vastness. 

Hals was tugging at his suit, calling 
to him. Oddly, the mechanic’s voice 
was weak and choked as he struggled to 
breathe steadily. 


“Wiljon Kar,” Hals was shaking 


him. “Are you hurt? Wiljon Kar!” 
“But the sphere!” Wiljon Kar struge 


gled to his feet awkwardly. Hals, his © 
huge body quivering from his fierce ex. — 


ertion, stood beside him, one arm acrogg 

his shoulders. Grimly, Hals pointed, 
There before them, quivering ig 

fiabby helplessness, lay the weirdly 


glowing stuff which had been they 


sphere. The shapeless mass seemed to 
writhe and quaver in some fantastic 
death struggle of its kind. 

“But what did it? Hals, your 
strength ¥ 


“No!” Hals spoke up quickly, 7 


“When you smashed that thing up 


there it took the stuffing out of the. 


damned ball, so when I smacked him 
down the last time he stayed down. But 
it’s getting dark again—the thing’s dy- 
ing. Collusus! It was alive—whatever 
it was—but it was a being—a——” 
Wiljon Kar shook himself from the 


trance which had held his horrified gaze © 


upon the slowly fading mass. “Quick, 
Hals. We must get to the W62—get 


them in here—they’re freezing, Hals.” | 
Suddenly their radio phones roared 

with sound “Wiljon Kar! Hals! Are | 

you here? Stand by for the flying en- | 


gineers—but answer me if you be yet 
alive—Wiljon Kar!” 


Hals’ gasping voice choked out im | E 


glorious relief. 
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“It’s Mardico! Righto, you old buz- 
zard of space—Mardico—are you 
aboard this blasted hell ship?_ Mardico 
—we'’re coming up—we’ve got the en- 
emy of 

“Hals”—Mardico’s voice boomed 
forth with cheering enthusidsm—“you 
oversized hunk of blond dumbness and 
bless your stout heart, I says, so tickled 
am I to hear the ugly rumble of your 
voice. Come on up!” 

Old Mardico’s stumbling hulk was 
stamping down the spiral hall when 
they sighted him. Immediately, the old 
guardsman halted, drew himself to at- 
tention and saluted in grandiose style. 
But the pounding of Hals’s big fist upon 
his back broke down his formality, 

“By the glory of the triple sun,” 
Mardico’s voice cracked and wheezed 
with excitement. “But such a lot as 


you are that you finish a fight without 
saving even so much as one blow for 
your faithful comrade, blast your souls. 


None the less ’twas a glorious experi- 
ence when all of a sudden the old W62 
flew into light and the blessed energy 
of her reserves shot through her freez- 
ing hulk.” 

Wiljon Kar interrupted 
“But Prock, is he——” 

“Prock’s coming round, sir, and 
Mechanic Twombley is close beside him. 
’Tis I alone who left the ship as soon 
as the blessed power returned. Ah, 
indeed, ’tis a sorrowful day for me that 
this old Mardico could not come in 
- time to aid you.” 

“Mardico”—Hals grasped the old fel- 
low’s shoulder, shook him vigorously— 
“you're drunk!” 

“Drunk? Mardico drunk! Indeed 
you pour insults upon this anguished 
heart. Truly, I swear to only the slight- 
est portion—barely enough to thaw out 
the frozen blood streams of this old 
body.” 

Wiljon Kar seemed to relax at the 
jovial banter. At his command, Hals 
went with Mardico back to the Wé62. 


sharply : 
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Wiljon Kar remained in order to 
gather the needed information for the 
report to the council. 


IN MAJESTIC SWERVES the 
W062, towing the strange ship of space, 
dropped gradually down to the twilight 
city of Omega upon Pluto. With the 
delivery of the trailing cargo, the spe- 
cial detail of the flying engineers would 
be completed. To the elderly Prock 
fell the honor of flashing the report 
Earthward. 

Blue flares flashed to Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, Luna and ultimately to the coun- 
cil headquarters at the international city 
of Toronto, planet, Earth. 

“For a distance of twenty-four light 
years,” Prock continued the flash, “this 
lone energy entity from a planet of the 
star Fomalhaut blasted his great en- 
gine of space. This being itself was 
but the brain stuff of some amazingly 
advanced life form upon that planet. 
Obviously his knowledge of science, 
particularly his understanding of the 
physics of electricity far exceeded that 
of any Earthly intelligence. 

“We have delivered the space ship 
from Fomalhaut and the remains of 
the strange being which directed it to 
Commander Ackermann, city of Omega, 
planet, Pluto. A detailed report is be- 
ing delivered via the regular Interplan- 
etary Transport System. Signed, 
Prock, M. E. of the flying engineers.” 

Having completed the report Prock 
turned wearily to Wiljon Kar. 

““Well”—he grinned and ran his bony 
old hands through the thinning white 
hair—‘“that’s another job done. Hope 
they'll let us rest a bit.” 

“They'll have to, Prock,” Wiljon Kar 
replied. “I just saw Mardico, Hals, 
and Twombley headed for the Space- 
man’s Garden of Rest a couple of hours’ 
ago—and with the quantity of roulek 
already under their tough hides it'll be 
a good month before they'll be sober 
enough to know their own names.” 


STRANGE CITY 


by Warner Van Lorne 


He caught the man, tossed 
him into the faces of the 
others—then—— 


HEN consciousness began te 
return, Tom realized he was © 
running. A terrible monster 


pursued him, and every few feet he 
threw himself to the floor as one of the © 
legs passed over him. Passing, a thou- 


The science was too ancient for the memory— 
too advanced for the understanding—so it died 


sand needles pushed through him as his 
brain was torn and twisted. 

It took a minute for the thought to 
sink in—he must run! Running was 
the only escape! The farther he ran 
the more space between the passing of 
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legs. They were higher above him as 
well, and he gradually reached the point 
where his brain only fogged for a fleet- 
ing second, then cleared again. 

When several minutes passed with- 
out having to duck for the legs it seeped 
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into his dulled brain that danger was 
past! He could rest! Dropping on the 
floor with relaxation from utter exhaus- 
tion—he slept. 

Hours later he awoke. How many 
hours he never knew, but slowly re- 
turning consciousness drove the fact he 
had slept for a long time. His dreams 
had been queer, and as he lay enjoy- 
ing the lethargy of slow awakening, 
they struck him as funny. He laughed. 
The shaking metion made the floor seem 
harder, and, suddenly, his eyes snapped 
open as it became a certainty. He was 
not in bed! 

Above, as far as his eyes could reach, 
was a network like a giant spider web. 
This was peculiar, and he lay several 
minutes examining it carefully. It 
looked like metal girders, but so far 
above the distance could hardly be im- 
agined, and seeming to stretch -end- 
lessly. There was no end in sight, and 
turning his head slightly the same pic- 
ture of fine lacing met his view, only 
now a larger strand was visible. 

Suddenly, he sat up! Then he 
jumped to his feet! Shaking his head 
and slowly blinking his eyes, he saw 
the same things. The monster in his 
dream was a great mechanical rotor 
tiirning on a gigantic axis. Although 
he was a thousand feet from the tip of 
the blades, there was a faint prickle 
every time one turned toward him. But 
instead of the terrible sensation he re- 
membered, there was a slightly exhil- 
arating effect. 

Twice shutting his eyes he tried to 
wake up where he belonged, tried to 
remember where he had been last, and 
the little shop where he experimented 
came to mind. As he went over the 
last events they seemed far away, a vast 
distance. The way he felt traveling in 
Europe, with home fat away, and a glad 
feeling as he finally sailed toward 
America. Now the feeling was exag- 
gerated, the distance much greater; such 


distance was hard to grasp, and far 
from pleasant. 

The picture of the little laboratory 
was very clear: the perfect equipment, 
with every type of television and radio 
around the walls. The most powerful 
sets known could bring in stations 9 
faint they were rated very low. 

He was trying a new type of wave 
that would reach beyond the uttermost 
limits of knowledge, and had tried for 
several days to pick up signals that had 
been reported, rumored to come from 
another planet. The codes were un- 
known and at times there was a voice, 
speaking words no one could decipher. 
The new wave, he believed, would reach 
out and pick up things unguessed in 
standard radio work. 

He remembered the beginning of sig- 


nals, a vague image coming over the 


new wave From that point there was 
a long lapse of time, he knew; but he 
had no way of telling how long. It 
might have been hours and it might 
have been days. This dream didn’t fit 
in at all. He felt wide awake. He 
thought of his watch and raised his 
wrist to look. 

There was no watch there ; and glane- 
ing down he found he was completely 
naked. His mind raced—things were 


as.unreal as a few minutes before. He 


pinched himself until small black-and 
blue welts raised where he bruised the 
flesh. He was not dreaming, but awake, 


WHERE? 
and he knew fear. He knew he was 
in an alien place, far from anything 
known to exist, with no one that could 
help. He was utterly and helplessly 
alone. 

There was the gigantic rotor he haf 
fled from, so exhausted he fell asleep 
with his brain numbed by the energy 
the blades threw off. He had thought 
itsome kind of animal, and that he must 


escape react. of the legs! The curiosity’ 


of the scientist began to overcome uf 


The question burned, | 
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reasoning fear as he watched the giant 
blades swing slowly around. 

He stood a thousand feet from the 
tips, yet could feel the energy in each 
of those vast pieces of metal as they 
swung past. They were. beyond im- 
agination. 

From tip to center axis they stretched 
a full half mile, and must measure over 
a mile from tip to tip. Each blade, 
alive, as vibrant energy danced and 
played along the surface, emanating in 
all directions. 

The rotor was in the center of a room 
so vast it was almost beyond his com- 
prehension. The shaft which swung 
the blades slowly around was several 
hundred feet in diameter, and from the 
distance heavy cables were led down 
from the nine blades at the top. Every- 


thing looked, to Tom Corbin, as if he 


were suddenly the size of a small in- 
sect. Cold sweat poured down his body 
as the change in things and their lack 
of proportion became apparent. 

He stood in a room so vast a small 
city could be housed within and still 
have room to spare. Slowly turning 
his head, he found other machines 
around the walls, all dwarfed by the 
central rotor. A hum so smooth it had 
no vibration brought a sigh of admira- 
tion for men who built such perfect 
working machines. 

It was not over a quarter of a mile 


‘to the wall of the building and hun- 


dreds of smaller machines, standing row 
after row. gave hope that men would 
be found near them. 

The main machines were dynamos 
and converters. But what beautiful 
things: silent, spinning armatures in 
the outside casings, spark gaps that 
automatically increased or lessened. 
They ranged in size from a few feet 
high to those one hundred and fifty and 
more. As he watched some would stop 
as others started of their own accord, 


_ $0 automatic it gave the impression 
| of men tending them unseen. 
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A cabinet to the left attracted his at- 
tention and he wandered that way. The 


surface appeared like glass, but there - 


was a tint to the clear wall never seen 
in ordinary glass. It had warmth with 
an intangible old-rose coloring. It was 
color, yet did not retard the clearness 
of the panel in any way. But the inside 
drew his attention. It contained con- 
trol boards for all machines in the room. 

It stood thirty feet high by sixty 
square, with row after row of switches 
opening and closing constantly. Watch- 
ing them closely, Tom could see they 
cut out certain machines as others were 
thrown into a giant circuit that centered 
all action. 

The energy within that immense box 
was inconceivable. It could come only 
from a source as great as the rotor in 
the center of the building. But where 
could the energy be gathered from? 
Millions upon millions of volts—enough 
light and power for the civilized world! 
What could be done with it? Whoever 
constructed such a planet must have 
enormous use for energy. 

When he turned away from a scene 
more interesting than any play or movie, 
it was because a pang, that recurred so 
often it couldn’t be denied, told him 
he hadn’t eaten for hours. He was 
hungrier than he had ever been before. 
Life hadn’t taught him to go without 
food for any length of time, and now 
his stomach was crying for something 
to work on. 


A MEAL became a very important 


- thing as he started out to find some one, 


any one! The outside walls showed 
no sign of an opening for a long way, 
and he was beginning to despair when 
a small doorway appeared in the dis- 
tance. He forgot to go slow and see 
that no one caught him in his nakedness. 

The metal door refused to give as 
the bar swung to the side. This was 
disconcerting and hé gave it a jerk that 
should have opened it. Instead, he 
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landed on his back several feet away, 
with the door still in his hand. The 
door had pulled out by the hinges! 

The metal was very light, and Tom 
got back to his feet with a queer sen- 
sation. The hinges had ripped out of 
the metal casing as though under ter- 
rific strain; and it was with mixed feel- 
ing that he walked back to the door- 
way. 

The distance he landed from the door 
was astounding without considering the 
force of ripping the metal apart to get 
it open. The door had been locked on 
the other side, and lock as well as hinges 
hung a wreck in his hand. For a min- 
ute, this strange thing held him fasci- 
nated, before stepping through the open- 
ing into a room about six feet square 
with no sign of an opening beyond. 

As he stood examining the walls for 
some opening beyond, the sensation of 
moving became strong. Glancing back 
toward the engine room he found a 
blank wall 

The sensation of speed increased by 
the second as he started to throw his 
weight against the partition. Thinking 
better of it as he remembered the metal 
door, he put his hand against the side 
and pushed tentatively. This wall was 
stronger and, after testing it for a min- 
ute, he pressed his whole weight 
against it. 

The wali bulged where his hands 
pressed and the car began to lurch with 
a grating sound. When he was thrown 
clear of the side by the jerk of the car, 
the metal sprang back and the car 
picked up speed again. The certainty 
of speed made him hesitate to break 
out. Stalling this strange conveyance, 
ke would be in a worse predicament than 
to let it travel and see what the result 
would be. 

The air hecame unpleasantly hot after 
several minutes of the terrific speed. 
The friction was heating the air to a 
high temperature. Touching one of the 
walls it burned his hand, and the feel- 
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ing came over him that he would be 
burned to a crisp if the trip continued 
long. The floor was insulated, for it 
stayed fairly cool. Moving his feet 
kept them from getting uncomfortably 
hot. The air was getting too hot to 
breathe, before the car began to slacken 
speed. 

The speed lessened for several min- 
utes before the car came to a halt. The 
trip seemed to take an hour. After 
a minute of standing, there was a grat- 
ing sound at the partition, but it didn't 
open. Placing his hand on the wall to 
find the source, a slight vibration 
shook it. 

It only took a moment for the reason 
to become apparent. The metal couldn't 
be moved by the motor operating it, 
because it was bent. Realizing he was 
imprisoned, Tom put both hands 
against the surface, trying the panel 
first one way then the other until a 
crack appeared at the edge. Forcing 


his fingers through, it took only a min- 
ute to slide the panel far enough to get 
through, despite the fact that the metal 
was still hot. 

Once on the outside, 
against the plate and was gratified to 
see the metal straighten to a semblance 


he pushed 


of its former shape. The motor, pull- 
ing from some place out of sight, slowly ~ 
drew it back to fit against the surface ~ 
with only a slight variation to show it 
was ever out of shape. This was 4 
relief. Damage left behind wouldn’t set © 
very well with the beings who owned 
the car. 

He turned his back to the car and 
faced a small room with clothing hung 
on the wall, like the dressing room of 
a masquerade ball. 
hung from hooks, complete with long © 
swords. 


it wuld be better to meet~ people © 


dressed in one of these than undressed! 


Looking over the clothing, he found ~ 
one suit about the right size. 


Gaudy uniforms | 


But he was still naked and | 


It was | , 
a little loose but made him feel more : a 


- 
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like a man. A doorway in the far wall 
drew his attention, while fastening the 
last of countless buttons, for the faint 
sound of voices came drifting on an air 
current. 


II, 


HE STARTED FORWARD, then 
hesitated. A feeling of uneasiness crept 
over him, and he took down the sword 
that hung with the uniform, fastening 
the belt around his waist. 

He tried the steel to be sure it was 
not soft material like the door he pulled 
apart. The metal had a greenish tint 
but seemed of excellent quality. 

The passage turned a few feet be- 
yond the door, and as he went forward 
he watched carefully. Looking around 
the turn before stepping out, he drew 
back. 

A room full of men, but men of a 
strange race, were gathered around a 
table playing some game. He could at 
least look them over before they saw 
him. 

Their uniforms were similar but not 
like the one he had helped himself to, 
but the men drew attention. They had 
the same features as any of the human 
race, but the color of their skin was 
startling: a brilliant pink! It was not 
the color of a girl’s blush, but the color 
of a fresh burn, with no counterpart in 
an ordinary complexion. It was a dis- 
tinct color of its own. Yet they looked 
like so many men dressed for a mas- 
querade ball. The color was not dis- 
pleasing, but looked as if they were 
never out in the sun; always lived in 
a hothouse. They carried swords at 
their sides, worn enough on the hilt to 
know they were not carried for appear- 
ance. 

When one of them glanced up, his 
startled exclamation brought the others 
to their feet and Tom faced a row of 
drawn swords. The men filled the room 
from wall to wall, silently watching as 
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he stepped around the corner into full 
view. There was a minute of silence. 
Then Tom managed to say “hello,” al- 
though knowing they couldn’t under- 
stand from the few words spoken while 
he listened. 

They stood stupefied a minute longer 
before one of them could manage a 
word. Tom listened respectfully to all 
the man said, but it sounded different 
from anything he had ever heard. Shak- 
ing his head he tried to show them he 
was friendly. He stepped forward hold- 
ing out his hand but they only raised 
their swords higher. Finding this 
didn’t work he tried rubbing his stom- 
ach and pointing to his mouth to show 
he was hungry, but they still stood and 
stared. 

After a minute, the man tried again. 
It sounded like a different tongue, and 
he spoke slowly. Tom shook his head. 

A puzzled frown appeared this time 
and a fleeting look of distrust. He gave 
an order and the men dropped their 
swords and came toward him. His own 
sword, in the belt at his side, was use- 
less, so he waited to see what they 
wanted. But when one of them grabbed 
him around the legs it was too much. 
He wanted to be friendly and they tried 
to knock him down. 

Reaching down he caught hold of the 
man at his legs, tossing him in the face 
of the others before they could get hold 
of him. They were knocked back ten 
feet as they fell like tenpins. 

This sobered them and, scrambling 
for their swords, they kept back as far 
as possible from this wild man. Won- 
der and a little awe showed in their 
faces now. They didn’t seem anxious 
to try again. As he faced them across 
the room Tom thought of the sword at 
his side and wasted no time drawing 
it. Since they weren’t friendly, he 
wasn’t going to be caught napping. 

The leader picked out three men and 
the four came slowly forward with 
drawn swords. He smiled to think they 
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had more respect than when trying to 
capture him a moment before. The 
leader would be the worst to face and 
he watched him carefully. 


TOM was in a tight spot. He didn’t 
want to hurt them as he needed friends. 
He had no quarrel with them. It was 
not his fault he faced them now, but 
he didn’t intend to be cut up if he could 
help it. 

When only a few feet remained, they 
rushed. It was all he could do to keep 
from running them through as he 
knocked their blades aside. Swinging 
furiously the blade of the leader was 
the first he touched. His blade was 
traveling so fast when they met that the 
other sword was thrown ten feet away. 
The next one broke short as the other 
two were knocked out of the men’s 
hands. 

They 
amongst themselves. 
forward and spoke again. 


retreated at this, talking 
The leader came 
Tom didn’t 


understand, but knew he was asking a 


question: Later he found it was lucky, 
as an answer would probably have cost 
his life for being a liar. 

The man was very grave as he asked, 
“Who are you that wear the clothes of 
a god and fight like fifty men?’ His 
face fell as Tom shook his head, but 
he understood the smile. That meant 
friendliness, and as none were hurt 
badly they put away their swords. 
When Tom replaced his they seemed 
very much relieved. Beckoning him to 
follow they entered a passage on the 
opposite side. 

With some misgiving he followed, but 
they showed good will by going ahead. 
After a minute, the leader dropped back 
to walk by his side. He couldn’t fail 
to admire the tremendous courage it 
must have taken. 

As they walked, the man timidly 
reached out to feel -the muscle in Tom’s 
arm. The wonder appearing in his face 


was eloquent. 
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Tom thought it a friendly gesture 
so he reached over and did the same, 
but was sorry when the man winced 
and bit his lip to keep from crying out. 
How it must have hurt, although unin- 
tentionally! The man’s arm was soft 
and his thumb sank in an inch before 
he realized he could break it with one 
hand. 

The feeling that everything was 
wrong returned as he tried to show the 
man he was sorry. The flesh of these 
people was very tender, more like a 
new-born baby than full-grown men. 
The man he tossed across the room was 
extremely light as well, seeming to 
weigh no more than twenty pounds. 

As they walked, Tom wondered what 
material the floor was made of. _ Instead 
of the hard feeling of stone it felt 
springy as though covered with carpet, 
It gave a bouncing sensation rather 
pleasant to walk on. The man couldn't 
keep his hands off Tom and kept reach- 
ing out to feel of his arms. They 
seemed a great wonder to him. 

Passing branch after branch in the 
tunnel, they approached stronger light . 
as it widened at the entrance of a room 
that would hold a thousand people with- 
out crowding. Everything was of stone, 
There was no sign of the metal that 
appeared in the engine room, anywhere 
in sight. The benches were worn in 
hollows and at every door deep grooves 
showed the passing of time. The room 
had been here a long time. It was tor- 
ture to think he could ask about noth 
ing but had to content himself with sign 
language. 

The leader of the guard, or “Gen- 
eral” as he nicknamed him, had taken 
a liking to him and spent his time _peer- 
ing into his face and examining him 
from head to foot. 

The room they’ were in contained 4 


hundred more men in uniform similar 


to the others and they gathered around 


the newcomers, pointing and asking ex- 
cited questions. It struck Tom so funny @ 


he couldn’t help smiling, which seemed 


to embarrass them, but only for a 
minute. 

The wonder in their faces made Tom 
pick up the General and hold him above 
his head with one hand, to show he was 
actually a man. A shout went up from 
the throng as they drew their swords 
menacingly 

Too late, he realized the mistake, but 
had to see it through, so he set the man 
on his shoulder and stood his ground. 
The man in his hands hadn’t said a word 
and his face masked his feelings. From 
the action of the others in the room he 
was a man of importance and Tom’s 
mind raced for a way of straightening 
the situatior out. 

Setting him on his feet carefully, he 
bowed, then pulling the sword from his 
scabbard handed it over hilt first. This 
gave the right impression and the ten- 
sion of a moment before melted away. 


HIS NEW FRIEND took the sword 
very seriously, saying a few words be- 
fore handing it back. Tom breathed 


. easier as the men lost their hostile look 


and resumed conversation. Now the 
General took him by the arm, as they 
walked slowly across the room to sit at 
a small table. 

Beckoning to one of the men he sent 
him on an errand, after several minutes 
of conversation. The rest of the men 
in the room kept a respectful distance 
but talked excitedly as they glanced in 
his direction. 

When they had been waiting several 
minutes, he called the General’s atten- 
tion, making motions to show he was 
hungry. It was quite a job to make the 
man understand, but when he did two 
men went hurrying away to do his bid- 
ding. In a short time they were back 


_ with several girls evidently of a servant 


class, carrying trays. 
They had cloths wrapped around 


them in place of clothes and were afraid 


of coming close to the stranger until 
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the general spoke to them. Then they 
approached to serve the dishes. They 
were a little reassured when Tom 
smiled, but still glad to keep back when 
they finished their duties. 

They carried food of a dozen kinds, 
and all smelled delicious at the moment. 
None was familiar, and he tasted each 
before deciding upon a food that was 
very pleasant, tasting like mushrooms 
with some delicate meat added. 

The girl who tended the table handed 
him a piece of metal shaped like an 
oyster shell and it took several minutes 
to decide what to do with it. One edge 
was sharpened to cut with, and if the 
edges were pressed it hollowed like a 
spoon. After a little practice it re- 
placed knife, fork, and spoon very 
nicely. 

While eating, the serving girls caught 
his attention. Their coloring was the 
same as the men in the room but they 
seemed chiseled out of marble, stand- 
ing perfectly still until he wanted some- 
thing, when the head girl would wait 
on him. The features of each were so 
perfect he forgot to eat, lost in admira- 
tion, until the General motioned him 
to hurry. 

As he finished the meal, the messen- 
ger returned and bowed slightly before 
speaking. Tom was motioned to fol- 
low again as they left through a side 
door. 

Entering a car that rattled and shook 
as it rose, the party ascended story after 
story. The car rose fully a thousand 
feet and all the way it made Tom nerv- 
ous listening to the straining as it 
squeaked to the top. 

The passages at the upper level were 
brilliantly lighted and as they walked 
along people stopped to stare. Hun- 
dreds were wandering along as if walk- 
ing were the only occupation. They 
were dressed in brilliant clothes and the 
women’s dress vied with the men’s in 
color. Everything was like a giant 
Mardi gras. 
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No one seemed seriously occupied. 
The women did not appear as beauti- 
ful as the servant girls, being thinner 
and much more anemic looking. They 
looked cultured, but showed a complete 
lack of physical exercise. 

A little farther they entered a door- 
way, where Tom found himself in an- 
other car similar to the one that brought 
him from the engine room. But this 
was also in a bad state of repair and 
jerked along its track which felt worn 
to the breaking point. Tom knew his 
nerves wouldn’t stand much more rack- 
ing when they came to a halt. 


THE GENERAL took his arm as 
they passed row after row of standing 
guards. Swords were presented and the 


feeling of importance began to creep 
over him. Why they should honor him 
as a perfect stranger was beyond un- 
derstanding. Tom watched everything 
they passed, closely, and was surprised 


to see light bulbs broken every little 
way, left as they were in the sockets, 
and not replaced. 

The lack of repair was terrible 
amongst such perfect machinery. Every 
bit of mechanical equipment they passed 
was far better than anything Tom had 
ever seen, but badly in need of work. 
Things were so different from the en- 
gine room where everything was in per- 
fect shape. 

He didn’t have long to think about it 
before they entered a doorway into a 
vast chamber. At the other end a man 
sat on a high chair from which he could 
see well over the heads of others in the 
room. He knew they had entered a 
throne room and he was being taken 
before a ruler. Every guard in the 
party flattened himself on the floor ex- 
cept the General who bent one knee. 
To follow suit, seemed the thing to do. 

The ruler was far from pleased that 
he didn’t join the men on the floor but 
bending his knee was as far as Tom 
would go. When he saw the expression 
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on the man’s face he was sorry he’d 
done that. 

They were called forward and stood 
for several minutes while the “Ruler” 
talked to the General. Tom _ stood 
through an examination lasting several 
minutes before the man was satisfied 
and turning to the General spoke a few 
more words. 

The General called over one of the 
guards, whose knees shook as he came 
forward, and motioned for Tom to lift 
him. He was the biggest man in the 
group and Tom had some misgiving as 
to whether he could handle him, but the 
man didn’t weigh over twenty pounds 
as he held him over his head. Seeing 
it pleased the Ruler he tossed him in 
the air about twenty feet, and, while 
the men in the room groaned, caught 
him as easily as a rubber ball. 

When set back on his feet the man 
shook like a leaf and had lost alt the 
color he ever had. The look on the 
faces made Tom laugh and suddenly 
reach forward to the block of stone the 
throne stood on, raising it slightly. The 
stone would weigh several tons if as 
heavy as he was used to, but this only 
required a little exertion. 

The Ruler jumped as the stone slanted 
but was soon all smiles again as Tom 
tried to talk to him. After several 
fruitless attempts he gave up, while Tom 
tried every language he had an inkling 
of. He knew a little French, German 
and Spanish but none were understood, 

The Ruler beckoned to him, and, 
when he came closer, felt of his arm. 
This seemed the strangest of all and the 
hardness of his muscles held the man if 
awe. Several times he let go, then 
reached out again, trying to believe it 
was real and not imaginary. When > 
Tom flexed his muscle he was delighted, = 
and had him do it several times. 

As Tom was led away he could heat © 
the gradual swelling conversation in the = 
room. They would have plenty to tall | 
about for a long time to come! 


The General was quite friendly, and 
they walked arm in arm through the 
passage. Tom tried to find the reason 
for the lights not being replaced. As 
they passed objects Tom named them 
in English while the General gave him 
the name in his own tongue. Before 
they reached their destination the names 
of twenty objects were understandable, 
and several more he was not quite 
sure of. 


ITI. 


THEY finally reached the apartment 


‘assigned to him, and, as he examined 


it, three of the girls who brought his 
dinner in the lower chamber, entered. 
The one who served the food was 
brought forward by the General and 
presented to Tom. It was hard to un- 
derstand what was meant but he realized 
she was being given to him, and the 
fact they were slaves became a cer- 
tainty. 

When she started to kiss the floor at 
his feet he grabbed her by the shoul- 
ders, jerking her erect. He was sorry 
a minute later; he had forgotten his 
strength and it shook her up quite a 
bit. His action seemed a complete sur- 


prise to her as well as the General as 


she backed away cringing. 

Later he learned it was a means of 
showing displeasure to stop their 
obeisance and he hurt the girl’s feelings 
more than he hurt her physicaliy. The 
General tried to replace her with one 
of the other girls and it was hard to 


- persuade him he hadn’t shown dis- 


pleasure. 

Tom called the girl back and stroked 
her head, but as she bent toward the 
floor he stopped her. He wouldn’t have 
that, and the easiest way was to stop 
it in the beginning. Although the girl 
had a puzzled look, adoration shone in 
her eyes, and from that moment she was 


~ never out of his sight. 


The other girls came forward and the 
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General made it known they were to 
serve, but they didn’t try to kiss the 
floor. When he was left alone he took 
the head girl by the arm, motioning for 
her to show him around. She seemed 
embarrassed to have him touch her but 
she obeyed. It was not for her to ques- 
tion anything the master did. 

The apartment had outside windows 
and she took him to look out. When 
he pulled back the curtain a faint glow 
appeared and in a minute he: was gazing 
at the strangest scene man ever saw. 

A purple light covered the whole 
sky. The window was slightly above 
the ground or possibly he was looking 
at gardens on the roof of the building. 
But it was a mile in extent. Every- 
thing had the strange lack of deep color 
the people showed and though the 
growth of plant life was very thick it 
looked sickly and pale. The sky was 
a purple glow that started nowhere and 
ended the same. 

Trying to show the girl the shape of 
a sun and the light from it was quite 
a task, but he finally made her under- 
stand he was asking about a big light in 
the sky. After considerable time he 
found there was no other light at any 
time than the purple glow before him. 
The reason for the people being so pale 
became apparent, with no stronger light 
than a glow equal to very early dawn 
on Earth. 

When they returned to the room for 
sleeping, Tom had her name every ob- 
ject he could find. This went on for 
a long time and he wouldn’t have been 
satisfied then, if she had been able to 
hide a yawn. 

He realized everything was still. The 
rest of the building had throbbed with 
life earlier. Try as he might he couldn’t 
get her out of the room, so at last he 
started to go to bed with his clothes on. 
This didn’t suit her in the least and 
she tried taking them off, but he was 
adamant. Evidently the men had girl 
servants who waited on them at all 
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times, as this girl was very much hurt 
when he wouldn’t let her put him to bed. 

It was with a very uncomfortable 
feeling that he lay down on the pad in 
the corner and fell asleep. 

When he awoke the first thing that 
caught his eye was the cloth the girl 
had around her the night before, hung 
on a rack at the side of the room. He 
could just see her bare arm lying on 
the floor at the foot of his bed. She 
had spent the rest time on the stone at 
his feet, and removed her cloth to sleep. 

Tom found himself more embarrassed 
than he ever remembered, and was in 
a quandary as to what to do. He didn’t 
dare get out of bed. She might wake 
up and chase him around without both- 
ering to put anything on. He soon 
found that thought of propriety between 
the masters and slaves didn’t exist, were 
no more considered than animal and 
master. Although amongst people of 
the same class the strictest rules were 
followed. 


He decided to make enough noise to 
wake her up, then turn his face to the 
wall while she donned her robe, al- 
though it was not much more than a 


bath towel thrown around her. The 
first time he. gave a little cough she 
landed on the floor beside his bed, to 
wait upon him. 

An argument started shortly when 
she tried to get him to take a bath. The 
water poured constantly through a large 
pool adjoining the room and she did 
her best to get him to take a bath while 
she held a towel and what looked like 
peculiar soap. 

This was too much and after con- 
siderable motioning Tom got her to 
leave the room. It was not without a 
hurt look, and lack of understanding, 
that she withdrew. While lying in the 
pool he could see a stool a short way 
from him with a clean uniform laid out. 

As he came out of the water and 
started toward the clothes on the chair 
he jumped. The girl had appeared be- 
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hind him and started to rub down his 
back. This time he gave up trying to 
change their customs to suit himself, 
From then on he put up with the girl 
servant at all the occasions he was used 
to privacy and it was not long before 
he became accustomed to her company 
and paid no more attention to it. 


THE GIRL had an appeal of her 
own, and as time went by he was drawn 
more and more to her society. For the 
first time in his life he watched for the 
slightest movement of a girl. He 
thought he was immune but this time 
he had become very seriously interested, 

Several days passed with the only 
other company a call from the General 
every day, or between the times he slept, 
as they ate only one meal. The Ruler 
was allowing him to learn the language 
before trying to converse again. As 
time passed he mastered one word after 
another until he had a faint grasp of 
conversation, from then on learning 
fast. 

The girl seemed tireless ; and he spent», 
hour after hour talking to her. 
for more than five minutes at a time, 
night or day, was she away from him 
and the thought came that he would be 
lost if he gave up her company. Be 
fore he had known her it was different. 
Now that she had become a part of his 
daily life it would be like tearing away 
part of himself. 

Their conversation covered every part 
of life in Borid, as the city was called, 
But he couldn’t find what country he 
was in, Every question asked about the 
location of Borid only brought a puz- 
zled expression. 


He no longer tried to explain how he i 


came. He didn’t know. But he did tell 


about some of the life he led before | 


coming. It seemed as marvelous to 
them as this country did to him, but he © 
failed to understand the reason for there ~ 
being no sun. 

Time was not a set thing. but varied, 


Never — 


and though the masters slept at certain 
times it was because the Ruler set aside 
every so often for sleep. The time was 
rung on bells throughout the city when- 
ever he happened to get sleepy.. They 
had no time. 

The girls were enslaved from child- 
hood, he learned; had been slaves for 
so many generations the time was lost 
in history. Originally they had been 
captured from a distant city, the name 
of which had been forgotten, as genera- 
tions lived and died without communi- 
cation. With the gods had ended all 
communication. 

The gods were the builders of the 
great city, with lighting systems and ma- 
chines that carried on their work 
through the ages. They had been gone 
for untold time and still the machines 
went on untended. When one went 
wrong it was discarded. There was no 
replacement. 

The people inhabiting the city were 
a race the gods befriended when their 
own people were dying off, bringing 
them and their slaves within the walls 
to act as guards and do the work re- 
quired. The gods, or engineers, who 
built the great machines died with all 
mechanical knowledge possessed by their 
own people. 

The people of the city knew the last 
of them went the way Tom came—into 
the building several distances below 
ground. He was looked upon as one 
of the gods returned. Back through an- 


»  tiquity they had guarded the way, but 


he was far from the way history told 
them he should look. They were weak- 
lings, he a giant in strength, but after 


_the first scare it was decided he must 


have come from the gods or he could 
not have entered through the forbidden 
passage. 

As he mastered enough of the lan- 
guage to converse with the General it 
became a certainty he was a messenger 
from the gods. He knew a great deal 
about machinery and fixed various lit- 
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tle electrical appliances they brought to 
him, although he thought it just a favor 
when he repaired the different things. 

The period of inaction on his part 
gave plenty of time for thought. The 
conviction he was in a different world 
grew. In some inexplicable way the 
new radio wave had carried him over. 
The giant rotor had drawn him into 
the engine room and deposited him near 
the axis. His escape was miraculous. 
He passed the worst torment from the 
power before full consciousness re- 
turned, and blind instinct carried his 
feet in the right direction. 

The world he landed in was like their 
world of five thousand years before, but 
with the highest developed engineering. 
The warmth of the buildings, the light, 
every known convenience was an in- 
heritance from a race nonexistent for 
thousands of years. What they were 
or where they came from was a mys- 
tery. The servant girl gave little rea- 
son for the present race knowing noth- 
ing about machinery or the things they 
used in daily life: The gods had taken 
them into the city and turned over com- 
forts built for another race. 

The engineering died with the gods 
who kept mechanical knowledge as their 
hold over the multitude brought within 
their doors. They taught them to leave 
all mechanical equipment alone by shut- 
ting off the power when the guests tres- 
passed too far; and the fear of touch- 
ing anything had grown to be a religion. 
The race of people who left all the com- 
forts rose higher and higher in their 
esteem until they were worshiped as 
deities. 

Placing the races in their proper posi- 
tion eased his mind considerably. He 
feared the engineers’ discovery of his 
presence until it became a certainty. he 
was the only man in the city who knew 
anything about the machinery they 
used. 

The servant girl proved to have the 
highest intelligence, fully as developed 
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as the General. His friendship was of 
great help. He was the son of the Ruler 
and held a very high position. He it 
was who suggested that Tom was a god, 
and was responsible for the comfort he 
received as a guest. 


IV. 


FROM THE WINDOWS gardens 
stretched for a great distance and Tom 
learned they were the source of food 
for the city. Hundreds of girls toiled 
in them and the crops, although grow- 
ing very fast, were very fragile. Ani- 
mals grazed in small fields farther away 
and in the distance a wall several hun- 
dred feet high could be seen to inclose 
the entire city and gardens, 

Tom turned to the girl, whose name 
sounded like Zola. “Zola, why is it no 
men are ever at work? I have watched 
the girls toiling day after day but have 
never seen a man working. There cer- 


tainly must be men of your class in 

the city who are much better fitted to do 

the work than the girls out there.” 
Zola was surprised at the question, 


and showed it. “Why! The few men 
there are never do any kind of labor. 
They are kept in every comfort.” 

“So few men, you say?” Tom asked 
in surprise. “How does your race con- 
tinue if there are so many more women 
than men?” 

“There have been very few men left 
alive for hundreds of generations now,” 
replied Zola. “The men, unless they are 
kept alive for breeding purposes, are 
killed soon after birth. Only those 
chosen by the masters to propagate the 
race are let live. History tells that in 
the past men were let live but when 
they tried to overthrow the masters they 
were condemned to death. Since then 
only about fifty men are kept alive in 
each generation, to father the children 
of our race.” 


At the look of mixed emotions on 
Tom’s face she continued, “The women, 


‘forward. 
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who are to be mothers are chosen, and 
the only work they have is to raise chil- 
dren. There are about five hundred of 
them who- live with the men. I was 
chosen but my master had me kept for 
private work.” 

Tom was very glad Zola had belonged 
to the General—whose real name was 
Prince Cama. When he reached out — 
and touched the girl she was trembling, 
The look of adoration was stronger on 
her face than he had ever seen it. He 
found her in his arms and was cover- 
ing her face with kisses before he knew 
what he was doing, then, as he let her 
go, tears rolled down her face. 

“T’ll have to leave you now, Tom,” . 
She had learned to call him by name, 
“T must give myself up to be done away 
with. If I don’t and they find that you 
care for me I'll be tortured. It will be 
much easier if I die now than to wait.” 

For the first time in his life Tom 
knew what it was to completely lose his 
temper. 

“You'll what?” he stormed. “You'll 
do nothing of the kind. I’m going to 
have something to say about that. Re- 
member you belong to me and what is 
mine I take care of. The whole city 
of Borid can’t take you away from me, 
I can wreck it in a few minutes with a 
short circuit; and before they can take 
you, I will!” 

While he talked, he paced the floor 
and the look on his face was stormy. 
“They may think I’m a god, but if they 
try any funny work they'll find I am 
more than they can deal with.” 


At the look on Zola’s face he swung F 


around to face the door and saw Prince 
Cama standing there with a look it was 
impossible to describe on his face. 
“Well,” said Tom, as he realized he 
knew, “what are you going to d07 
about it?” 
After what seemed an age he came | 
“I’m sorry, Tom”—he had@ 
learned to call him by name as well— ~~ 


“but it is against all the laws of the city — ‘ 
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to. have anything to do with one of the 


rs servant girls. As she says, it would be 
a much easier to let her go now than to 
as have her tortured later for not gomg 
far of her own accord. Even I haven’t the 
. power to help you hold her.” 
ved “I’m not asking for any help!” 
we stormed Tom. “But neither is there 
aa . power enough in this city to take her 
: away from me. I'll wreck every mov- 
nes ing part in your city as well as cut off 
be your light the minute you try anything. 
‘it Bring on your guard and I'll stack them 
up for mince meat.” 
ha It was a vain boast but the prince was 
taken back and didn’t question that he 
Fe could do as he said. The color left his 
Bee face and it turned a sickly white. 
-— When Tom saw his advantage he 
way continued. “This may be your city now, 
jl he: but I’m taking orders from no man and 
call if you don’t listen to a little reason every 
“a one of you will find yourselves outside 
pr the walls where you came from. I’m 
a ready to speak your language now and 
ou'll can take over the repair of equipment 
se: which has gone bad, but it will mean 
‘2 you men will have to go to work. 
- “If I’m killed it will mean your peo- 
wef. ple will die like flies in a short time 
ae anyway. It was time I got here to tend 
= te things. There is only one elevator 
ith a5 in this building in good condition, the 
take 7 _ others are in bad shape and only two 
E of them still work at all. There is 
floor : only one electric bulb out of fifty that 
my B® still burns. 
Ba. 3 “I know you have had to crowd up 
. and desert many buildings for the same 
4 *reason. All the equipment has gone bad, 
. ung 4 but it will only be a short time until 
rine ® the equipments in the others is the same 
it wae = way. For generations you have done 
f i en mo work and have deteriorated to a 
7 do tace of weaklings. The servants are 


much stronger physically than you are 
~ and it will not be long until your race 
4 dies off of its own accord. 

/ “Where there were over a million of 
" you ten generations a~o. there are less 
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than a hundred thousand now and in 
another ten generations there will not 
be one of your people living You can 
go and tell your father that I can make 
a strong, healthy race of your people, 
but, if I do, he will have to do as I 
say. I have said all that I’m going to, 
and if you don’t like it I'll send you 
more trouble than you dreamed existed.” 


FOR SEVERAL MINUTES the 
prince stood trying to digest all Tom 
said, then bowing low he replied. “I 
am only a prince of the city while you 
are one of the gods; it is not for me 
to question and I will do as you say. 
My father is very proud and stubborn 
but I hope that we may still be friends. 
Do you intend to rule the city from 
now on?” 

“No! I don’t want anything to do 
with the rule. Your father is welcome 
to the city and everything in it, but there 
are several things he will have to change 
to save the race. I hope he can see rea- 
son but if he can’t I’ll force him to the 
wise course. This girl will say nothing 
about what we have said, it will be just 
amongst ourselves. Your father can 
make the new laws required and I will 
just be an adviser.” 

As the prince turned to leave Tom 
caught him by the shoulder. “I’m 
sorry, Cama, to say what I have, 
Things have been wrong for a long time 
here and you didn’t know it. I know 
we can always be friends ; I have learned 
to think of you as a brother.” 

It was a long time after Cama had 
gone before Tom turned to look for 
Zola. She still crouched where she had 
been before the interruption, with a far- 
away look as she gazed into space. 
When he approached and swung her to- 
ward him it was with a look of hurt 
pride. “Maybe I’ve been taking too 
much for granted, Zola? If I ‘have, 
I’m sorry. Don’t think I'll demand 
your affection because you’re a slave. 
I wouldn’t want you that way.” 
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The look she turned toward him told 
more than words as she dropped at his 
feet and threw her arms around his legs. 
There was no question of her affection 
for him. As he drew her to her feet 
and put his arm around her, tears ran 
down her face. 

“Don’t cry! There is nothing to cry 
about. It will be all right now.” 

“I—I know, but when a god treats 
a slave the way you have, I can hardly 
believe it. It would be much easier if 
I went to them now, there would be no 
trouble for you and now I'm afraid of 
what the Ruler may do.” 

To hear her, made Tom afraid. 

“Don’t ever say that again. I love 
you. beyond words. Even though I 
would like to help these people, you 
come first and they can’t take you from 
me. Promise me you'll never give your- 
self up, no matter what happens, but will 
stick to me.” 


Gazing long and earnestly into his 


face, she promised before turning away, 

There was a poorly working tele- 
phone system installed throughout the 
building and now it buzzed faintly. 
Zola pressed a button and stood facing 
the wall where a small opening ap- 


peared. After pressing the button a 
second time her expression changed as 
she turned to Tom. 

“Hurry! There is not a minute to 
lose.” As she took him by the hand 
heading back through the apartment 
away from the front entrance she ex- 
plained that Prince Cama had called— 
warning them the Ruler had sent guards 
to capture him for treason. As Tom 
hesitated and would have turned back 
she pleaded with him. “Please, Tom. 
You can’t fight the whole palace guard. 
You will have plenty of time to fight 
all you want to, but now we must get 
away from here. 

“There are plenty of empty buildings 
where they can’t find you in a long time 
and I’ve seen you fix enough of the 
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machines they brought so I know you 
can make the things work and be com- 
fortable. I doubt whether they will 
even try to find you, there is too much 
of the city to search.” 

“How are we going to get out of 
the apartment, Zola? Is there another 
exit from here?” 

“There are many things the masters 
have forgotten since they lived here. 
The slaves know of passages that 
travel all over the city and never touch | 
the main rooms at all. They will never 
find them. Hurry or they will be here 
before we can get out. They will come © 
through all the doors at the same time.” 

In a small room, beyond any point 
Tom had been, she stopped above a cer- 
tain stone in the floor. When he was 
sure she was trying to lift it he reached 
down with one hand and picked it up. 
The look of consternation on her face 
told she had never seen his strength 
before. Since they had been in the 
apartment he had no reason for exert- 
ing himself for any purpose and now, 
as he lifted a weight with one hand that 
a strong man could hardly move, won- 
der showed in her face. 

“I heard you were very strong but 
I never dreamed you were as strong as 
that. You must have the strength of 
twenty men.” Then she motioned for 
him to enter the space below. 

It was pitch-black and for a minute, 
as his feet hung in mid-air, he had the 
feeling of falling, but as he let go the 
floor met him only a few inches away. 
Looking up he saw Zola trying to fe 
place the stone block from the upper 
side, leaving herself out of the exit. 

He tried calling to her to come down, 
but she only tried the harder to get 
the stone back in place. When he knew 
she wouldn’t come he jumped for the © 
opening and to his amazement his mus- | 
cles carried him back to the floor above © 
He landed in a heap and as he got to his 7 
feet Zola was again staring at him a> 
though he came from another world,” 
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Although a thousand feet away, he could feel the energy 
from each blade—it was beyond imagination! 


and, as the truth of it struck him, he 
~ laughed. 
“Don’t stare at me that way. I had 
,to come back for you. You wouldn't 
come of your own accord, Take my 
; hand and I'll lower you down.” 

In a minute she obeyed and as her 
. feet touched the floor he heard excited 
voices from the other room. It was 
only seconds before he tipped the trap 
back on edge and slid himself down with 
‘the stone settling back above. It was 


quite a job to hold it with one hand as 
he got ready to let go, but one final 
push and his fingers were free. He 
landed beside her as the stone slipped 
back into the groove it had occupied for 
countless years. 


V. 


“WHERE ARE YOU, Zola? It cer- 
tainly is dark down here. I hate to 
think of running away from that swarm 
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of bees. They hardly have enough 
strength to cut me with their swords 
and I could make them look like a bunch 
of monkeys.” 

Her hand found his in the dark as 
they walked along the passage. He was 
thankful they had waited. Something 
might have happened to him. He had 
two to think of now. 

They had to feel their way along as 
there was no light but, as he reached 
up, he felt a bulb overhead that was not 
broken. Searching a minute, he found 
the switch and the way was lighted. 
Every hundred feet there was another 
bulb and they found they could see from 
one light to another. 

From there, the traveling was faster. 
While he turned off one light, she turned 
on the one ahead, so they had constant 
light. Somewhere there must be a mas- 
ter switch that lighted the section, but 
at present they could go along fast 
enough without.trying to locate it. 

Several times they stopped and lis- 


tened, but there was no sign of life be- 


hind them. He was going to stop and 
take out some of the bulbs to carry along 
until she assured him they could get 
plenty from a storeroom before they 
reached their destination. 

“If we hadn’t come this way together 
I would have tread it alone, seeking a 
place none of the masters know exist. 
I'll show you something very startling 
before we have gone much farther. 
There are many things I have never told 
you about my people.” 

They started down such a steep in- 
cline it was impossible to talk. They 
had to watch their footing on the slip- 
pery stone. Then, as a light appeared 
ahead, Tom pointed. Zola laughed. 

“Yes. That is where we're going, 
and I’ll show you a city the masters 
don’t know is here. It’s a city of my 
people. Every once in a while one of 
the slaves disappears and this is their 
haven. There are several thousand liv- 
ing in the building, deserted by the mas- 
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ters long ago and supposed to be un- 
used, 

“We knew where there were plenty 
of lights stored and have been able to 
light the places, but have never had any 
heat. The heating plants were burned 
out generations ago, before’ the build 
ings were deserted. My people have 
gradually increased-~in number until 
there are only about ten times as many 
of the masters in the city as there are 
of my people. 

“When they started to kill off the 
men at the time of rebellion a good 
many escaped and came here but our 
numbers have never been strong enough 
to overcome the masters. The living 
conditions are too hard and without heat | 
it is hard to keep healthy. Every once 
in a while there is some disease that 
kills off a good many and we are sé 
back that much farther.” 

Tom had been learning of another 
strange part of this land. A city within 
a city, and not known. With a littl 
training he could have. an army that 
would force the ruling race to his bid 
ding. 

But he wanted to give both peoples 
the same rights. There was no feeling 4 
of right or wrong between the two. It 
was merely a case of who had the upper 
hand. If the positions were reversed 
the others would be enslaved and af- 
forded the same treatment they had 
themselves granted. : 

As the light grew plainer Tom cout 
hear voices and at the next turn they 


were stopped by guards but recognim 


ing Zola they bowed down. ‘ 

“Your highness, we thought you” 
would never come. Rumor said that” 
you were taken for a breeder and weft 
lost to us.” 

At the words Tom turned to Zola” 
repeating, “Your highness ?” . = 
Zola, smiled. “Yes, I am of- Toya} 
blood that has been kept in a direct lima 
although we marry outside of our fam” 
ily to keep the blood strong. Our lint” 


has been kept unbroken from the time 
of our capture in our own distant city. 
The line has come down to me.” 

As they entered the building Tom felt 


any a little glow of gladness. She was not 
red | a child of the breeding rooms. 
uild- 
have IT WAS not long before they were 
until walking upstairs to the upper levels. 
nany @ They traveled down to near the bottom 
> are of the building before they approached 
. . the entry from the passage. 
the Several times they passed the doors 
good of elevators long since out of order. 
| Our _He hoped to find men who could help 
‘ough with the repair work. But if they were 
living as helpless as the masters he would have 
t heat to train them before they could be of 
once any use. 
; that As they climbed from floor to floor 
re set the size of the building was apparent. 
They traveled several hundred feet be- 
nother ; tween stairs on some floors, passing 
within hundreds of rooms showing signs of 
little usage. A chill in the air told the dis- 
y that comfort they lived under, while other 
is bid- buildings had warmth and comfort. 
Zola explained that, of the servant 
eoples girls in the city, many would be loyal 
feeling @ to their masters and would not help 
vo. It # overthrow them. So they counted with- 
Upper out the servants when they thought of 
versed their own people. Only those showing 
nd af- ~ a decided race feeling were taken to 
ey had their hide-out and then after the most 
| figid tests. That was why they were 
n coud Hable to live within the city without the 
rn they masters’ knowledge for generations. 
COgMIz _ ~ Near the top, the absence of people 


became more apparent as vacant apart- 
' ment after vacant apartment was left 
behind. All worked except the ones 
tending the children, and as they came 
into the glow of the outside world he 
saw them toiling in the gardens. 
- They had changed the roof of the 
building into a garden. spot and spent 
their time raising food there. It was 
‘out of sight from the rest of the city 
as the top stood well above the nearest 
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buildings and there was none in the 
distance quite as tall. They were as safe 
as though a thousand miles separated 
them from the rest of the city and had 
toiled here undetected for a thousand 
years or more. 

The philosophy of the people in this 
world was beyond comprehension. 
They toiled for a thousand years, look- 
ing forward to the time they could 
change places with the masters. They 
never thought of looking beyond the 
outside wall to see what the rest of the 
world was like. They just stayed. 

A legend of monsters beyond the wall 
was so strong they didn’t dare attempt 
to cross it, but were content to live in 
peace. The gods had rescued them and 
their masters back in the dim ages or 
they would have been killed on the out- 
side, and the belief of certain death kept 
them within the walls of the city. 

This building was formerly the palace 
and everything in it the finest in the 
city. Used more strenuously than the 
others the wear was that much greater. 
As he ‘stood looking, a large square in 
the center of the roof caught his eye. 

His new friends didn’t know what it 
was, but there were giant machines in- 
side. Tom decided to investigate the 
first chance he had. Now his attention 
was taken up while the people gathered 
around and Zola told them one of the 
gods had returned. 

Hours later, having slept, he decided 
to do something about the chill of the 
building. It ate into the marrow of his 
bones. The chill seemed to grow, and 
every hour that passed it went farther 
until it reached the point of numbness. 

No wonder the people hadn’t multi- 
plied faster. The outside temperature 
was cold. It was little better in the 
building although they crowded up for 
warmth, 


CALLING ZOLA he asked for men 
to help with the heating plant. They 
had plenty of power in the city, as the 
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source that supplied the whole city be- 
fore was evidently intact, with only a 
few buildings to supply now. 

After considerable questioning there 
was a man found who had once been 
down to a place where there were a lot 
of machines, but he left very quickly. 
Had not the gods forbidden them to 
enter any such place? But now a god 
had returned and was taking them into 
forbidden ground to fix some of the 
machines. It took a lot of grit to over- 
come the fear they had entertained for 
generations, but they didn’t hesitate a 
moment, filing silently down the stairs. 

The fanaticism was pitiful. Genera- 
tions let the machinery in the city stand 
and deteriorate through lack of care. 
The builders had instilled the fear of 
touching anything, s» strongly it had 
carried on as a trauition. If nothing 
was done to repair the damage the whole 
“city would soon be a heap of deserted 
machinery which only needed a little 
work. 


The trip down the runways and stairs 
took considerable time, and long before 
they reached bottom Tom lost track of 


the number of stories. The building 
could easily house thousands of people. 
The city at its height must have had an 
enormous number of inhabitants. 

The ravages of disease had taken 
them like flies at a certain stage, just 
prior to bringing in the people who now 
lived as masters. The lack of sunlight 
had gradually weakened the race to the 
point where they could no longer with- 
stand any hardship, and disease had run 
riot amongst them. The present in- 
habitants were doomed the same way 
unless some artificial means of creating 
normal health could be found in a short 
time. 

Doors that were all Tom could do 
to force open led to basements far be- 
low the point where the building was 
used. They found subcellars far below 
the bottom story. The building was 
constructed mainly below ground. At 
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least fifty of the floors were below the 
surface, yet the basements were far be- 
neath these. It was hard to realize the 
distance down to the entrance of an 
engine room stretching for several hun- 
dred feet. 

From ceiling to floor was a solid mass 
of machinery and Tom knew he had an 
almost impossible task. It would take 
a month to find the use for even a small 
portion of the motors and coils in sight. 
Finding only a few of the bulbs could 
be lighted, he sent two men back for a 
supply. These people were very care- 
ful of their stock and showed they 
looked ahead farther than the masters | 
who were content to waste. The rea- 
son for the difference was clear. 

The masters had nothing to look for- 
ward to. Every day into the distant 
future was repetition without change. 
There was no advancement, no possi- 
bility of any gain for the race. The 
fear of touching any equipment had 
removed any possible interest in the 
city itself. Life was just to be lived 
until the time everything was either 
worn out or out of commission, 

The slaves looked forward to the 
comforts the masters enjoyed and to 
reversing their positions. There was 
more health among the slaves due to 
the men and women laboring day after 
day in the gardens to eke out an ex- 
istence. 

The machinery for cultivation had 
long since been discarded and no on 
could make more. A few hand imple- 
ments were still in the use of the mas- 
ters but it was one of the greatest lacks 
in the city. There had been no manu- 
facture of any kind. 

The clothing had been stored for 
hundreds of years in warehouses. The 
supply was very short and the slaves 
had only found small quantities in rooms 
adjoining the secret passages which 
honeycombed the city. Clothes were 
jealously guarded and the use restricted 
to appearances in public. None of the 


workers who toiled in the fields and 
gardens wore any. The lack of clothes 
had become a standard thing and if it 
hadn’t been for the feeling of reverence 
the masters felt for him Tom would 
have been denied their use in his apart- 
ment. 

When the men returned and the lights 
were replaced Tom could see every inch 
of the room from a small platform at 
one end. An automatic switchboard on 
one wall was the only moving thing 
and the feeing of desertion was com- 
plete. 


HE felt the first twinge of home- 
sickness and only by supreme effort 
could dispel it. There was work to be 
done and he felt that the channel once 
crossed from Earth was not to be re- 
crossed. He had work to do here and 
could be the salvation of this race. 
Their hope for the return of the race 
who had built the city would be real- 
ized through him. He knew enough to 
handle most of the equipment, although 
a great deal was new to him. 

Before turning away from the plat- 
form he tried a door in the wall behind 
him. As it opened lights appeared in 


. the walls behind clear partitions simi- 


lar to the walls of the switchboard in 
the engine room. Tiny models of the 
machinery stood before him. 

It was like a dream to see the minia- 
ture models of the vast machines so 
plain. It simplified matters greatly, as 
the parts were placed so their re- 
lation to the rest of the machine was 
very plain. It would mean hours of 
Study instead of weeks to find their use. 
Hope began to return. The task was 
not insurmountable at that. He could 
repair them in less time than he thought. 
But the question of material was im- 
portant. 

Questioning, he found that a large 
quantity of cable and all types of parts 
were packed in a room they never en- 


tered but which was of such size it 
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might contain the repair parts for all 
the machinery in the city. It was a 
long way off and it would be almost 
impossible to bring any sized part with- 
out fixing the car which went to the 
building. 

As he studied the small machines be- 
fore him the scheme of things took 
form. The equipment was quite sim- 
ple. Few moving parts showed, so few 
he couldn’t at first grasp the meaning 
of the stationary parts. Then it be- 
came clear! Instead of the usual gears 
and wheels he expected, they used mag- 
nets to operate the parts sliding back 
and forth in grooves. 

As the simplicity took form in his 
mind it was clear why they had run for 
generations. Deterioration from stand- 
ing was so small it would take a thou- 
sand years for the amount of rust to 
gather that a year would see on Earth. 

Each part had a small magnet at- 
tached which tripped the flow of energy 
so it always had pull from coils ahead. 
When the limit of action was reached it 
would reverse while it slid back. 

Twice he reached to feel of some part, 
the models appeared so plain through 
the transparent surface. Each time he 
jumped as he hit the smooth wall. 

The men were dozing when he looked 
out once before returning to the task 
of digesting the layout of machinery. 
As the picture took form in his mind 
it was not a complicated but a very 
simple room that lay before him. Then, 
noticing a button below the machine 
he knew was the heating plant, he 
pressed it. 

The coloring of the model changed 
and certain parts were brought out 
larger, tinged a peculiar shade of green. 
At first Tom closed his eyes to change 
the optical illusion but when he opened 
them the model remained the same and 
he knew he looked at a type of tele- 
vision. The actual machines were pic- 
tured before him. 

On closer examination, the parts 
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showed in relief those which ceased to 
function and the trouble with each part 
was clear. Tom’s admiration for the 
mien who took care of every contin- 
gency, mounted. 

A few minutes’ study was sufficient 
to find the cause of failure in the heat- 
ing unit and Tom called the men as he 
went toward the machine which stood 
a hundred feet square. 

The master switch was operated by 
a small unit and Tom watched fasci- 
nated, as it was thrown open leaving 
the machine without energy and safe 
to approach. The man’s legs shook as 
Tom opened a door in the metal and 
beckoned for them to follow. 


A SWITCH inside the door lighted 
up every part, and the vast heating coils 
took his breath away. The amount of 


energy they must burn would tax the 
largest plant on Earth to supply. The 
energy source for the city was incon- 
ceivable, yet somehow it hooked up with 


the engine room he had first seen. The 
energy in that room would be sufficient 
to handle these parts, but any smaller 
machine would hardly handle the lights. 

The heating unit was in good shape 
and the parts which had failed proved 
to be in working order. One part had 
frozen to the track due to lack of lubri- 
cation. The tank which supplied it was 
drained and the track deeply scored 
where the metal had traveled long after 
the lubricant was gone. 

When he tried to send one of the men 
to the storehouse for oil they were so 
afraid he decided to go himself and 
bring what was needed while checking 
over the parts stored there. 

Further examination proved that only 
cable replacement was necessary to have 
the machine working again. The men 
with him were exhausted and it was only 
through supreme effort they followed 
him along the line of cars in the wall, 
searching for the one which would 
carry them for the parts required. 
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He believed somewhere there would 
be a car leading directly to the ware- 
house from as important a building as 
this. 

The men read the words over each 
car as they came opposite, but nowhere 
in the long line was one which men- 
tioned the storehouse. Several were 
very puzzling as they had a list of names 
with buttons beside each. Examining 
the names carefully, he decided the but- 
tons routed the course of the car. The 
cars with more than one name beside 
them were always larger and this tended 
to prove the theory. 

One of the men discovered another 
car directly below the platform and this 
proved to be the one to the supply house, 

None of the men had ever been in 
one of the cars, they had always lived 
in deserted buildings and not one of 
the cars on the upper floors still worked, 

When they had all entered the cat 
with Tom’s urging he closed the door 
and waited to start, but nothing hap 
pened. After several minutes he had 
given up all hope when a button on the 
wall caught his eye. Pressing proved 
to be the key. The car started and 
picked up speed until it tore along at 
a terrific rate. He hoped they were | 
headed for the right place. 

The car hadn’t been used since the 
race of engineers had gone from the 
city, yet was in as perfect condition now 
as when it was built. It would mean | 
only a short time until the building 
would be functioning again with every 
machine in shape. 

The car slowed to a halt after sev- 
eral minutes and when the door slid | 
back his eyes wandered over rows of 
material: every type of part from cable 
to armature! Complete cars such @ | 
they had just come in were hung sus ~ 
pended from the roof. 

They were operated on.the same prit- 7 
ciple of magnetism as the other mow 
ing parts he had seen and the simplicity 
showed it wouldn’t be hard to have) 


them all working in the building, and 
communication resumed. There were 
elevators as well, handled by magnets 
mounted on top instead of the sides of 
the cars. 

Selecting the material they needed to 
replace parts in the heating plant he 
turned to look for the men. They were 
not in sight, but after a minute he dis- 
covered them lying on the floor where 
he left them, sound asleep. Their vi- 
tality was so low Tom was sorry he 
hadn’t been more considerate. 

The room had taken his attention so 
he had forgotten the time and it might 
have been hours they waited. When 
he spoke they jumped up looking sheep- 
ish but seemingly refreshed and before 
long the equipment was in the car. 

When they reached the basement he 
sent them to their apartments, instruct- 
ing them to send down more men with 
something to eat. 


VI. 


HE was engrossed in the work in a 
minute and didn’t know any one was 
near until Zola touched his shoulder. 
Behind her stood several men carrying 
food. 

“Don’t you ever rest, my Tom? You 
have been here over three rest periods 
now and I was worried. I came down 
myself to find the reason. The men told 
of the wonderful trip they had in a car 
and I thought if you were going to 
make everything work soon I wanted to 
see for myself.” 

“I’m glad you came, Zola. Before 
long we'll have heat in the building 
again. Tell them to leave the food until 


‘I get this fixed.” 


“Oh, no, Tom! You must stop and 
eat now. I know you are different from 
my people but you.still must eat. You 
may work hours before you think of 
food if you wait. I’ve seen you work 
on a little thing and know you forget 
everything else when you do.” 
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Tom gave up with a shrug and 
walked out with his arm around her 
shoulders, as the men showed their re- 
lief at the escape, from the machine, 
of their princess and this strange god 
she loved. 

The other men told of his treatment, 
so they just stood back and admired. 
They had gone into the room with ma- 
chines of the gods, and come away un- 
harmed. 

He warned them not to touch any- 
thing unless he told them or they would 
be burned up. This they readily be- 
lieved ; several times they had seen men 
touch something the gods built. Volt- 
age was a dangerous thing for them to 
be near. 

Zola watched as Tom returned to 
work directing the men. With their 
help things went faster and he tried 
to explain the working of the machine, 
but when they only grasped the mean- 
ing of a tenth he said he gave up and 
directed their work a move at a time. 

A short time later the parts were all 
in place and when the men stepped far 
enough back he threw the switch. 

A low hum came from the machine, 
and looking in Tom could see the coils 
gradually take on a rosy glow, parts 
began to move as the warm air was 
pumped through the shafts of the build- 
ing. 

He shut it down again after a min- 
ute and took several men inside with 
him as he refilled every tank with lubri- 
cant. It became a game to them to find 
tanks and after a minute he let them 
do it alone as he checked over every 
part that moved. 

The design of the machine was clear 
now; he had traced every part in it. 
While replacing the parts the design had 
grown on him until he felt sure it would 
be a simple task to make every plant 
in the city function. 

The worship in the eyes of the men 
as the giant machine began to work was 
beyond description and Tom knew he 
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was cemented in their minds so no 
power in the city could harm him while 
they lived. Zola’s admiration was the 
. most pleasing, and while he tested vari- 
ous parts, with the machine operating, 
he explained them to her. 

With the masters she had seen enough 
of the mechanical parts working so she 
could grasp his meaning and it struck 
him he would have to train women to 
care for the machines before he could 
hope to teach the men. 

An-hour later the chill was gone from 
the room and he knew the upper build- 
ing must be. fairly comfortable as the 
heat would reach there first. The men 
were so happy at the unexpected 
warmth they didn’t know just what to 
do, so all took turns yawning and try- 
ing to keep awake. Heat had the effect 
of putting them to sleep. They had 


never experienced it before and now 
they wanted nothing more than to sleep 
in perfect comfort. 


When Zola suggested they return to 


the upper floors for him to rest, he hesi- 
tated. 


“I don’t look forward to the climb 
with any great pleasure, Zola. It is 
too far up and I will have to come back 
down soon to see that everything is 
working right. Wait a few minutes. 
There is one more thing I want to look 
over first.” 

Searching out a car Zola told him 
went to the top, after studying the 
words over the door, he forced it open. 


THE CAR rested at the bottom of 
the shaft and in one corner was what 
remained of a man. It had been there 
for untold ages and evidently the last 
passenger the car carried. 

The men cleaned it out with no more 
feeling than to sweep out a little dust. 

Tom found a small door leading to 
the base of the shaft and after look- 
ing the wiring over found where the 
cables had worn through the insulation 
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letting the car settle to the bottom 
where it stayed until just disturbed. 

That was the only trouble; and it 
wasn’t long before he replaced a -sec- 
tion with material he brought from the 
storehouse. Finding the car could only 
settle slowly if anything went wrong, 
he called Zola and they entered. 

A board on the wall with buttons for 
the different levels was simple to op- 
erate and he tried taking the car up ten 
stories first. It came to a smooth stop 
at the given floor as the door opened 
before them. It was a great thing to 
Zola and she tried pushing first one 
button and then another to make the 
car go up and down while Tom tried 
hard to hide a smile at her childish 
pleasure. 

When she tired he took the car to 
the basement and they came out to find 
the men standing in a group with looks 
of fear on their faces but the return of 
their princess reassured them. From 
the number of buttons there were well 
over a hundred stories, although he 
didn’t count them. 

Before the men entered the car to 
go he thought of something else and 
returned to the storehouse for tools for 
working the gardens, 

He sent several loads to the basement 
before he was satisfied. There were 
motor-driven machines with storage bat- 
teries for power that could do the work 
of fifty people in a day. He must re- 
place some of the labor so they could 


~ help in rebuilding, or the food couldn’t 


be grown to take care of the people. 

A unit to hook into a light socket for 
charging batteries next caught his eye, 
and with a little searching he found 
several. It wouldn’t be long before they 
would have plenty of food. 

He taught one man to run the caf 
back and forth while another ran the 
elevator. Leaving some to load each 
car he sent a solid string of things to 
the top of the old palace, which would 
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begin to come back to a semblance of 
lost life. 

Electric stoves were taken to give 
some of the people their first taste of 
cooked food. 

When the workers began to tire, he 
took them back to the palace. Arriving 
at the top story he was surprised to find 
the quantity of material brought over. 
The dry batteries in the machines re- 
sponded to current and began to take 
a charge. 

When the tools were all placed in 
rows by more workmen he decided to 
take a little rest; and for the first time 
felt tired. Hour after hour he had 
toiled with no thought of himself; but 
now as the warmth and comfort began 
to take effect he could hardly keep his 
eyes open. 

He awoke later to find the building 
at a standstill. The heat put every one 
to sleep and the time they slept in the 
first real comfort ever known was hard 
to judge. 

The gardens were filled with weeds 
and the crops looked sick as he wan- 
dered around before calling Zola. The 
crops grew fast but it must have been 
several sleep periods they had gone un- 
tended. ; 

Hurrying back he shouted and the 
people began to appear as he went down 
the halls. Zola, glancing out at the gar- 


dens before joining him, saw certain 


famine before they could catch up with 
the work. 

After sending several of the men to 
call all the people, he turned to her. 
“It’s not as bad as it seems, Zola. I 
brought tools that can help catch up the 
work. With them you can grow plenty 
of food with few of your people.” 

This. reassured her somewhat but she 
still worried when he took several peo- 
ple to instruct in the use of the ma- 
chines. It was atl!d#duous task for them 
to operate machiries they had never seen 
before but one man was especially adept. 
Tom spent sonie time teaching him te 
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handle one very well. One man learned 
to take the charger from one machine 
to another and keep the batteries up to 
full charge. 

Leaving his prize student to instruct 
the others in the use of the machine, 
Tom went looking for Zola in the gar- 
dens. 


THE PEOPLE were working des- 
perately to straighten out the crops and 
harvest those ready to come in. Zola 
went everywhere to see they put forth 
every effort, though every man, woman 
and child was laboring against time to 
escape starvation. 

After the most intensive training men 
drove the electric tractors and culti- 
vators into the fields and the work of 
cultivation went forward faster than the 
whole population could carry it before. 

A few hours meant a great deal of 
harm to the crops.. The fragile plants 
were the only ones edible. The weeds 
were of a rope-vine type of growth and 
choked out everything. It was a con- 
tinuous struggle to grow sufficient food 
for the people and the lack of care for at 
least two work periods was near dis- 
aster. The food shortage could never 
be caught up. It meant short rations 
for several weeks to get them back to 
the point of sufficient output to take 
care of the needed supply. 

Ten tractors were busy before the 
next rest period and the crops in fair 
shape, although a lot were crushed by 
the wheels rolling over them. 

The crops were saved, but there was 
a great loss of quantity. The machines 
could put more ground under cultiva- 
tion but the seed would take away a 
good portion of the food supply. They 
looked forward to weeks of the slim- 
mest rations to gather the extra seed 
necessary. 

Tom started a school when the trac- 
tors had replaced many of the people 
in the fields, and before long a crew of 
mechanics could tend crudely to the 
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machines at work. Then he stopped for 
a breathing spell. 

The shortage of food was serious and 
Tom tried to find some way of helping 
it out, but without result. They had to 
wait for the crops to mature seed and 
grow again. The main crops matured 
in about thirty rest periods, but that was 
a long time to go hungry. 

He often. wondered, as the days 
passed, whether the Ruler had found 
any trace of his escape and whether 
Prince Cama was suspected of warning 
him. He had missed Cama, the only 
friend he had made in Borid. 


AT the first opportunity, he ap- 
proached the building in the center of 
the roof. 

There was only a small door and it 
took time to find the way to open it. 
When it finally gave, he jumped! One 
hand had pressed a stone out of place 
accidentally and worked the combina- 
tion. It swung to the side as he mar- 
veled at the thickness. 

Metal almost a foot thick, it would 
withstand an army. He stepped inside 
of walls whose thickness was in pro- 
portion to the door. Without question 
built for refuge in time of attack, it 
would withstand almost any force. The 
builders of the city were obviously not 
free from attack when they built the 
massive structure. 

Occupying the whole interior was a 
huge metal object. Longer than high, 
it resembled the shape of an egg. Tom 
approached slowly, not knowing what 
to expect. 

In the larger end a panel of clear 
substance shone, but there seemed no 
other break in the surface. Following 
the curved side toward the smaller end 
he came to a door with steps leading 
to the interior. Looking to see where 
the faint glow of light came from, he 
discovered there was no top on the 
building. It was open to the sky but 
the walls reached so high they let in 
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only a small part of the outside glow. 
As he went on into the egg there seemed 
no explanation for the lack of roof, 

He felt along the wall in the pitch- 
black as he crept along. His hand en- 
countered a switch and suddenly the 
interior flooded with light as he looked 
around, 

It appeared like quarters for men, 
with a bunk along the wall that could 
accommodate forty or fifty for sleeping, 
Tables and small stools were fastened 
to the floor. Every object was fastened 
down! 

Passing through a door toward the 
front, he entered an engine room. In 
the center stood a rotor about twenty 
feet across, a miniature model of the 
one he first saw deep in the Earth. 

Several small machines stood near the 
curved walls, but all centered at the 
rotor as if it were their guiding force. 
A slight movement appeared at the rotor 
and on closer examination he saw the 
blades were turning very slowly; so 
slowly they had to be watched very close 
to detect the change in position. 

When he touched the blades to feel 
the movement he jumped back. There 
was a current in them—only equal to 
ordinary house current but sufficient to 
be sure he wouldn’t touch them again 
There was sufficient energy for the 
lights and he knew they must be hooked 
up in some way. Where did the energy 
come from? There was no outside con- 
nection with the main building; it must 
be created within the egg. A great 
light dawned on him. The apparatus 
was creating it from some force con- 
tained on this planet. 

The big rotor he escaped from came 
to mind. It was the source of energy 
for the entire city and had been un- 
failing for thousands of years. The 
rotors gathered energy from the atmos- 
phere in some way. It wasn’t created 
by them; they were just the gathering 
point. 

He had evidently tapped the energy 
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waves on Earth that compared with 
those here and the rotor had drawn him 
over! The location of this planet was 
a mystery. It wasn’t in the solar sys- 
tem as no other heavenly body had 
shown in the sky since his arrival. It 
must occupy the same space as the 
Earth, but in a different dimension. 

The surface of the planet would be 
very interesting. What if it had the 
same oceans as the Earth—the same 
land and mountain ranges? It was far 
easier to understand being pulled from 
one dimension to another than to think 
of being carried through space to a 
planet so distant there was no sign of 
the Earth’s planets or Sun. 

In the front of the room, toward the 
big end of the egg, a circular stairway 
led upward. 

The floor above the first level only 
caught his eye for a fleeting look. It 
stretched the full length of the ship and 
every few feet a tube was turned up in 
the air, as if to be lowered through the 
side of the egg where sealed portholes 


appeared, 


THE NEXT FLOOR was quite dif- 
ferent and the room he came into had 
the clear plate in front. He could see 
the outside, and, by getting his face 
close and peering down, could just catch 
sight of the small door in the wall. 

There were switches on the wall near 
the stair and the room leaped into bright 
light. The lights controlled from the 
switch downstairs were only a skeleton 
system. They were just guiding lights 
to reach other parts of the egg. 

A flat board in front drew his atten- 
tion and, examining it, the feeling it 
was the instrument on some type of 
ship became a certainty. There were 
dials strangely like a compass but with 
more points while some seemed to point 
out certain names as though pointing 
to spots on the planet—and he won- 
dered. , 

Half a dozen small levers looked like 
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controls. Moving one he jumped back. 

A hum began to come up through 
the shaft from the engine room and run- 
ning to a cabinet at the side he threw 
a switch. The same type of television 
that pictured the machinery in the base- 
ment brought out the interior of the ship 
in sections. 

The rotor was spinning faster and 
faster every minute and suddenly the 
ship began to rise. When he glanced 
out through the panel, the walls around 
the ship were dropping fast as the ship 
gained altitude. 

Running to the levers, he put the one 
in place that was thrown out and the 
ship stopped rising. One after another 
he moved the others slightly to have the 
ship swing first one way, then the other, 
Once it jumped forward and it was not 
until the nose touched the wall that he 
could stop it. 

It backed up, then. pointed the nose 
up, then down. Tom was dripping with 
sweat before it straightened out again. 

Now he was in a spot. The ship 
hung a hundred feet above the floor 
and. he had tried every lever on the 
board. When he knew the ship was 
stationary he sat down in front of the 
board and thought of every combination 
of levers there could be, and found no 
way to get the ship down again. 

A tentative ‘touch of the levers 
brought the same reaction, only this time 
he was up another fifty feet. Study- 
ing them until his head ached he started 
to turn away, when his foot touched 
some levers beneath the board. 

Slowly he tried one, only to hear the 
hum of-the rotor below increase to a 
scream and when he peered in the tele- 
vision screen the rotor was spinning so 
fast the blades were almost invisible. 
He waited until they had slowed down 
before he tried again. This time an 
alarm bell rang as the doors closed 
throughout the ship. 

After several minutes he tried an- 
other, very slowly, and the doors opened 
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again. There was only one more lever 
to try and with his heart in his mouth 
he pressed it. 

Slowly the great ship began to set- 
tle. As he pushed farther the speed 
increased and he instantly released it, 
but there was quite a bump as the ship 
touched the floor again. He pulled the 
lever to take it up or there might have 
been quite a smash, but that offset the 
fall enough to stop more than a bad 
bump. 

Tom left the ship after turning off 
the lights with a feeling he was lucky 
not to be stranded somewhere in the sky 
above Borid to drift withthe elements. 

The ship wasn’t injured as there were 
springs on the bottom to take the shock. 
He determined to train some men, as 
crew, at the first opportunity and to 
explore the surrounding territory. 

Inside the door in the wall was a 
cabinet he had not seen before. Some 
long peculiar rods were arranged in 
racks. One had a hand grip and looked 
like some kind of tool. Replacing it, 
his finger touched a button on the side 
and a heavy shock similar to a gun 
shook it. 

Looking up where the end of the rod 
had been pointed a hole appeared in the 
stone of the wall about two hundred 
feet overhead. He tried it again and 
again as a row of holes appeared where 
it was aimed. It had the same power 
every time. 

A gun! But more powerful than any 
he had ever seen. Instead of the fall- 
ing débris he expected there was noth- 
ing left. The gun consumed the stone 
completely. 

A resemblance between the tube in 
his hand and the big tubes on the sec- 
ond floor of the ship became apparent. 
They must act the same way, but what 
deadly weapons if their power was in 
proportion to their size. 

A small tube fitted under the bar- 
rel seemed to contain the charge and 
after slipping it out the gun no longer 
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worked. He placed twenty shots, yet 
the charge was only slightly used. After 
trying one of the other guns he took it 
along and carried several new charges 
with him. So far he had no need for 
a weapon but he never knew. It was 
a strange world, the rulers were hunting 
for him, and some danger might be 
around the next corner, 


VII. 


TOM’S NEW FRIENDS were get- 
ting thin from lack of food, and he 
worried constantly about them. For 
several days he had wandered the pas- 
sageways alone, and when he found a 
car taking it to the destination. He 
had shot from ore side of the city to 
the other and been in hundreds of build- 
ings, anything to keep from the sight 
of half-starved people. 

He discovered many manufacturing 
plants, still in good condition. It would 
only take a little time until they could 
be operating again. Some flashlights 
that could be charged were the great- 
est find and he used them constantly. 

The city was roughly ten miles square 


-and beyond the manufacturing plants 


were great warehouses with every kind 
of goods stored away. When the food 
could be rationed out properly again 
he would bring back such a wealth of 
things, as the people never dreamed ex- 
isted. 

One warehouse was filled with pecul- 
iar little tubes. They were stored by 
the thousand and Tom was intrigued to 
find what they could be. He had no 
way of opening them without spilling 
the contents, so he carried one with him 
for the rest of the day. 

When he had reached the palace again 
and was ready to retire it came back to 
mind. When he had carefully opened 
it over a dish to G&@h the contents, it 
did not pour. It had a very familiar 
odor but he could not quite place it. 

When he had shaken considerable of 
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the contents out, it suddenly struck him. 
It was preserved fruit of some kind! 
The greatest find the hungry people of 
the city could have. 

Forgetting he was tired, he called 
Zola and told of the amazing discov- 
ery. Gathering a hundred men he 
started out to retrace his steps. 

It was a long way to go. They had 
cars to travel on, most of the way, but 
about a mile of the distance had to be 
walked. The men were delirious with 
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joy when they discovered the reason for 
the trip, and Tom had no trouble to 
make them work like demons getting 
food back to the building. 

While the rest of the people slept, 
they labored, and before time for them 
to go back to work in the morning 
there was ample food for every one. 
He put men to work in the morning on 
the cars that would go direct, and before 
night a huge quantity of canned food 
was packed away. They had the first 
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When the arm started forward, the man disappeared— 
the sword fell with a clatter. 
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meat they had ever eaten. The mas- 
ters were the only ones who had any 
meat at any time and that rarely. 

He had given the people comfort and 
plenty in this community; but his 
friend, the prince, and the masters both- 
ered him. He must get in touch with 
them some way. He wanted to unite 
the people in the city on equal footing 
with the work divided amongst them. 
There would be some in high positions 
and a good many who wouldn’t be em- 
ployed in labor, but they should all have 
work. 

He wanted to start the mills and 
manufacturing plants in the city to turn 
out necessities, and all the people in the 
city would be none too many to carry 
on the work. They had the chance for 
every kind of convenience if they would 
forget the traditions they had enter- 
tained for generations. It would be 
hard to make them see, but it could be 
done and he intended to do it. The 
question was how? 

The men he trained as mechanics 
were much slower than the women who 
had lived amongst mechanical equipment 
a good share of their lives. But the men 
showed greater interest and soon re- 
placed the women. They came to him 
often to find out certain things and 
gradually covered every mechanical part 
in the building. 

He instructed six men in the repair 


’ of elevators and now they labored day’ 


after day to have every car in working 
condition. No longer was there need 
for any one to go and come by foot. 
Cars were constantly sliding up and 
down the shafts. 

Five hundred men were able to care 
for the gardens and grow twice as much 
as before. They were the ones who 
showed a special interest in farming and 
took real pleasure in it. The people 
Tom had a job finding work for he put 
in a big school to learn the rudiments 
of mechanics. The women no longer 
worked, but stayed home with the chil- 
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dren; or, if single, they tended to the 
cleaning and light work around the 
building. 

Five men were working on the tele- 
phones, and a skeleton system was grad- 
ually spreading through the floors. 

Tom spent a lot of time repairing the 
cars that traveled from one building to 
another. One day he took a car with 


the destination unknown; the name was 
unfamiliar to any one in the building, 


A FEW MINUTES LATER he was 
looking into the room where he had 
eaten his first meal. No one was near 
when the door flew open and he closed 
it all but a crack before two men wan- 
dered near. The room was religiously 
guarded as the last place the gods were 
seen and there were always men on 
duty. 

“T don’t know what is going to hap- 
pen. I know there will be serious trou- 
ble if the Ruler does not free Prince 
Cama. He thinks Cama hid the new 
man; they were very friendly. Maybe 
he is a god, but I don’t know. Prince 
Cama is certain that if he’s not a god, 
they commissioned him to return to us.” 

“Your words would get you in seri- 
ous trouble if the Ruler should learn of 
them, but I agree, the prince should be 
freed. Our Ruler is very stubborn and 
would put the stranger to death if he 
could find him, no matter who he is. 
It might bring the wrath of the gods 
upon us. Suppose our power was shut 
off ?” 

“Yes! I for one saw the man when 
he went before the Ruler and I know 
he’s not a man from this city. I won- 
der where he could have come from, 


if not a god. Do you know where Cama 


is held prisoner ?” 

“He’s in the room behind the throne, 
There is no chance of_his escape, al- 
though I wish he was free. But there 
is no place for him to go. His friends_ 
couldn’t hide him for long.” 

As the men drifted away from the 
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door Tom shut it carefully. In a min- 
ute he was speeding back to the palace 
with a feeling of sorrow and frustra- 
tion. : 

He barred the door of the car as he 
left so no one would use ‘it. It would 
be disastrous to have one of the men 
step out of the car in the room with the 
masters. 

It was a hard task to make Zola be- 
lieve the masters should have as good 
treatment as her own people. For years 
the slaves had suffered at their hands 
and now she secretly dreamed Tom 
would lead them to conquer the mas- 
ters and take their place. The masters 
should be the servants and they should 
be the masters. 

When Tom had told about the work 
to. be done in the city and the use for 


_ all the people in rebuilding, she agreed. 


It would be best for them all to have 
the masters free. The slaves would still 
control the machines for their own pro- 
tection and it would not be for another 
generation the masters and servants 
alike would be taught to build and re- 
pair the machines. This would prevent 
the masters from causing trouble with 
their greater numbers. 


In one generation they would be so 


_intermarried there could no longer be the 


question of slave and master. He in- 


tended to hold things steady with a . 


strong hand until they grew accustomed 
It would be 
a hard task but one which could be done. 


_ Tom decided to begin at once. 


Zola accompanied him through the 
underground passages to the room 


'-where Cama was held prisoner. He 


knew two might escape where a dozen 
would fail. Slipping the ray gun in his 
pocket before they started, he felt equal 
to any emergency that might arise. 

It was a long trip through tunnels 


» and Zola was afraid they were lost when 


the rise in ground became quite notice- 


able. Soon they were climbing fast and 
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after a few minutes more they stopped 
where it swung to the left. 

“I’m not certain whether the trap 
above here or the next one opens into 
the room where he is. I was only in 
that room once, when I could locate the 
passage beneath. I know there’s an 
opening to the apartment where the 
throne is, and hope he is still in the 
same room.” 

“There’s nothing like trying, Zola. 
Here goes.” 

With a jump he reached the stone 
around the trap and after several at- 
tempts succeeded in getting a finger 
hold, slowly raising the trap above. 

The room was quite dark as he edged 
his way up and set the trap to the side 
before pulling Zola up beside him, Not 
a word was spoken as they groped 
slowly along the wall, feeling every step. 


SUDDENLY the room flooded with 
light, as Tom faced two guards who 
looked as if they saw a ghost. He 
drew his gun as one turned from the 
room. He had to stop the alarm. 

The man disappeared into thin air 
while the other guard stared goggle- 
eyed. He only stood a moment before 
he, too, tried to reach the door but, at 
a warning from Tom, dropped his 
sword and came forward. He didn’t 
relish the death of his comrade. 

Tom tied him up carefully with the 
belt his sword hung in and lowering 
him to the passage beneath the slab 
warned him to make no noise at the 
cost of his life. 

It was easier to go on through the 
apartment to where Cama was held than 
try again through the passage, so they 
went forward. As they slowly pushed 
the door open, the sight ahead held them 
for a minute. 

Cama stood facing the Ruler with his 
hands tied behind his back. The Ruler, 
sword in hand, was talking. In twe 
places the blood trickled down Cama’s 
chest from cuts. 
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The two men were so engrossed they 
‘didn’t notice the entrance of Tom and 
Zola. 

“You scum of the devil! You're no 
more my son than one of the slaves. 
The throne may rightfully belong to 
you but none beside you and I know 
it and, from to-night, no one but I 
will. 

“Your father died when you were a 
child and no one has ever known the 
difference. We looked enough alike so 
I could pass, and your father was buried 
as a man who tried to assassinate me.” 

The look of hate on Cama’s face 
would have killed the man where he 
stood, if a look could kill. 

“Well, go ahead. No one will know 
the difference. I’ve suspected for a long 
time that something was wrong. You 
didn’t remind me at all of the stories 
of the rulers. But you certainly make 
a very loving father. Go on! What 
are you waiting for?” 

His face, as the Ruler drew back his 
sword, was bestial. 

As the sword drew back for the final 
lunge Tom raised the ray gun and took 
careful aim. 

When the arm started forward the 
man disappeared. The tip of the sword 
was out of range and it fell to the floor 
with a clatter. 

Prince Cama blinked twice before 
looking around the room dazedly. When 
he caught sight of Tom his eyes bulged 
out: of his head. 

“Tom! I might have known. You're 
the only one who could do a thing like 
that. What happened to him? How 
did you get in here?” 

“Wait a minute, Cama. One ques- 
tion at a time. How I did it does not 
matter. The only thing that counts— 
you are still alive and he is gone for- 
ever. Now I don’t know what to do. 
I’m glad to know it wasn’t your father 
I had to kill.” 

When the leather belting was removed 
Cama couldn’t keep his eyes away from 
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Tom’s face. Wonder was there ang] 
a little awe. He showed he didn’t know 
what to expect for himself or his @ 
He knew the man before him could dl ‘ 
stroy it, whether he was man or god,” 
and he didn’t know what would happén, 3 

“What are you going to do with me 
Tom? I suppose I’m ruler of the city 
now, but the people won’t believe wi 
happened to him. 

“I can’t tell them he was an impos” 
tor; they would surely believe I lied,” 

“Don't you worry about what they 
think at the moment, Cama. I’m 


to take you along with me now. Later = 
we can return and they will take what | 
you say as the truth.” ° 


AS HE led Cama toward the trap 
he explained they were going where they 
could be comforfable until he could re 
turn to his throne. 

When they reached the trap Cams 
told Zola to help them down, but Tom 
held up his hand. 

“No, Cama. She is no longer a slave, 
She is a woman whose favor you would 
be wise to seek for the time being. 
She is a powerful figure.” 

The quizzical look and lack of under 
standing was so plain Tom couldn't help 
laughing to himself. It had taken away 
some of. the ego that was born in thé 
prince from childhood. 

Tom carefully replaced the slab after 
lowering Zola and Cama to the passage 
below. Untying the guard they headed 
toward the old palace. 

Tom no longer worried about the 
guard. He would follow his prince 
wherever he led, when a word from 
Cama assured him they were not pes 
oners. 

Tom said nothing about. their dest 
nation and as they approached the bast 
ment of the building watched Cam 
face. : 
As they neared the guards Te 
stepped ahead and they were not. 
lested. A minute later as they entel d 
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acar for the upper floors the surprise 
could not help showing on Cama’s face. 
The wonder of entering a building with 
everything in perfect condition, far bet- 
ter than his own people had, took his 


breath away. 


' Zola watched him intently and was 
getting supreme pleasure from his 
changing expression. 
Before the car stopped at the top floor 
he could contain himself no longer. 
“This certainly is a surprise. I didn’t 


™ ~~ know there was a heating plant that 


worked in the city except in our own 


* buildings. There are many of the slave 
"men here, too, many more than we have 


left alive for many generations. What 
is the meaning, Tom ?” 

His look was pleading and Tom had 
to explain, 

They walked through the halls to the 
apartment Cama was to occupy before 
he told a great deal about the trans- 
formation of the city. Cama was sur- 
prised again and again as workmen 
passed him with tools and repair equip- 


' ment for the various machines. 


The windows in Cama’s apartment 
overlooked the gardens of the building 
and Tom pulled back the curtains. 
When Cama saw the men driving the 


_ machines back and forth over the 
_ ground he watched with awe. 


He had seen machines they used a 


| thousand years before to cultivate with, 
| but never hoped to see them working 
» the ground again. The change was be- 

yond his grasp and the man they 


brought with him was fearful of get- 


ting more than a few feet away. He 
was afraid and not ashamed to show it. 


Tom left Cama for a while and giv- 
ing him the freedom of the upper floors 


‘and gardens, left three men to see no 


one molested him. 
It was a surprise to find the people 
showed no hatred toward Prince Cama 
were too busy with their own work 
think about him. Each had his work 
do and was happy doing it. 


Tom found television equipment that 
could be used, with records discovered 
in a building so long deserted it had 
been forgotten, and promised the peo- 
ple entertainment. The machine was 
mounted in a hall where two thousand 
people could be seated and from the old- 
est to the youngest they talked of the 
moving figures he promised. 

He was worshiped and no task was 
too hard for him to set. They worked 
with a vigor unknown before and the 
comfort of home was looked forward 
to with the greatest pleasure. Life was 
something to be lived, not just gone 
through. 


VIII. 


AS TIME PASSED he took Cama 
through different parts of the building 
to see men at work in every part re- 
pairing and replacing. The transfor- 
mation in his viewpoint began to take 
place. One day as they passed men 
struggling with a piece of machinery he 
went forward to give them a hand and 
spent the afternoon working with 
them. 

Tom had been patient, but now he 
was ready and called Cama to his apart- 
ment for a long talk. 

“T’ve waited a long time for this mo- 
ment, Cama, and I believe you are ready 
to hear what I have to say. You 
wouldn’t have been when I brought you 
here, but you have been here long 
enough to understand what I want. 

“You have seen for yourself what 
work does for people when they know 
they are accomplishing | something. 
They are interested in everything I’m 
doing. They have far more comfort 
than your own people who hold them 
slaves. I’ve given them many advan- 
tages that you lack and I want to. do 
the same for your people. But there 
is One requirement I must make. 

“There are to be no more slaves. You 
can rule your people the same as you 
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always have, but the slaves must be 
freed. 

“The people in the city must all be 
free, your people as well as mine. These 
people have a great deal to offer you 
that you have not in exchange. That 
will be their protection from your 
greater numbers. I will open up com- 
munication between all the buildings 
afd will put mechanics to work on the 
buildings you occupy to restore th ~a- 
chinery. 

“You can have tools to work your 
fields that will do the work of fifty 
men. It will mean you do not have to 
live through hardship when you no 
longer have slaves. You have done 
nothing for so long it will be hard for 
your people to take up the work when 
the slaves leave, but they will help you. 
It will not be long before you will be 
glad of the exchange you have made 
and the advantages you receive.” 

For a long time Cama sat with his 
head in his hands and said nothing, 
while Tom watched. It was a long step 
for a ruler to take and the decision was 
of great import. The moment spelled 
life for all future generations. There 
could be no turning back. The change 
would be permanent—intermarriage 
would so knit the two peoples. Finally 
he looked up. 

“I’m in a terrible position, as you 
know. I’m a friend of yours, and you 
have done everything you could to make 
life easy for me while I’ve been here, 
although I couldn’t leave without your 
consent. I must judge for all my peo- 
pie and there are many who will ques- 
tion my decision. 

“You know more about the best 
course than I do myself. I’ve been 
trained in a certain line of thought and 
it is hard to change, although I have 
tried to see things your way. I agree 
there are untold benefits in taking your 


offer of freeing the slaves and receiv-— 


ing the advantages you offer in return. 
You know it is best, and I know you 
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well enough to know that your course 3 


will be best, and still I hesitate. 


“My people will be skeptical and % 
afraid of change. There are few who © 
will follow me blindly as they cannot | 
know what you have done here until © 
after the decision is made. Some who % 
were favored by the Ruler would gladly ~ 


take any chance of doing away with me, 


My life will be menaced until I’m well 4 Be 


established as ruler. 

“T am ready and willing to give my 
life in the effort to raise my people 
to the standard of comfort and ease you 
offer, if they may reach it by my death, 
I will follow any course you select that 


will lead to their betterment. I am © 


ready, Tom, to do as you bid.” 
Tears came to Tom’s eyes as he fin- 
ished. He took hold of Cama’s shoul- 


ders as his emotion got the best of him. 7 
“Cama, I wouldn’t make this offer 


if I didn’t know it will be best for all. 
It hurts me to think of the task I set 
for you. My friendship is beyond my 
control but if I could stand in your} 
place I would gladly do it. 

“You must return to your people 


and take your rightful place as ruler. — 


They must accept the change of their 
own accord or it will lead to trouble. 


There will be some bloodshed anyway, 3 


due to the men held in esteem by the 
Ruler. 

“I have been working on a telephone 
line to your building and want you to 
let me know what takes place. If any- 
thing is wrong I will come to your aid. 
Three days from now I will come over 
to your gardens in my ship. You can 
tell them I will appear, then if they still 
doubt I will have to show them some 
power, Come with me and I will show 
you the ship.” 

Two hours later, after riding up and 
down inside the walls as Tom guided 
the ship for Cama’s benefit, he put him 


in the car that would return him to the “# 


basement of his building. 
As the car stopped, Tom silently 


i 


reached out his hand and took Cama’s. 

When the door opened Cama stepped 
proudly out, and Tom only waited to 
hear the mixed shouts of gladness and 
surprise before he headed back for the 
palace. 


HE hated leaving his friend to go 
through all the trouble alone, and yet 
knew his presence would only add to 
the difficulty. 

He had work to do. He had prom- 
ised to appear over the gardens and he 
was not even sure of the operation of 
the ship. 

Zola felt as bad as he to have Cama 
leave. He had always been good to 
her when she was a servant in his house 
and now as a friend she liked him even 
better. 

“Oh, Tom! I hope nothing happens 

to him. You have given him a terrific 
task. His people are all led by super- 
stition and will be afraid to change their 
ways even if they want to. There will 
be a lot of trouble before things are 
settled.” 
- Tom took her in his arms and was 
glad the time was getting short until 
he could take her as wife. He ached to 
hold her close forever, yet dared not 
let their affection interfere with the 
work to be done first. 

Taking a crew he headed for the ship. 
After instructing them in the work that 
must be done on board he went up a 
short way in the shaft. 

At first they looked mutely at him 
with such fear they were helpless, but 
they soon got accustomed to the move- 


a _ ment of the ship and enjoyed the ride. 


The first day they spent going Over 
various parts, putting them in perfect 
condition. During the time they worked 
and accustomed themselves to their du- 
ties he sent the ship up and down the 
shaft, back and forth slightly, swung 
one way and then the other until he was 
perfectly familiar with the controls. 

The second day he ventured outside 
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the walls and, heading carefully away 
from the part of the city inhabited by 
the masters, he ran the huge ship sev- 
eral miles beyond the city walls. 

The ground beneath was heavily for- 
ested and several times they saw ani- 
mals amongst the trees but from 
quite a height they could see no sign of 
any buildings. The city they left was 
the only sign of habitation in any di- 
rection. 

The instruments on the board told di- 
rection as well as speed and Tom de- 
cided it would be safe to take a longer 
flight, but at the moment he turned to- 
ward home. 

The men were instructed in the use 
of the ray guns mounted around the 
sides of the hull and they moved them 
all out through the sides to be sure they 
could be worked. The next day might 
bring anything and he wanted to be pre- 
pared for any emergency. 

The ship finally settled to the bottom 
of the room built for it. It was fairly 
easy to manage now artd Tom was cer- 
tain of the controls. The speed was 
terrific. He tried pressing the foot lever 
that controlled the rotor, on the way 
back; and the ship shot ahead so fast 
it threw the men to the floor. 

The next day Tom took Zola with 
him when he entered the ship with his 
crew. The feeling of a great occasion 
was strong in every man and with nerv- 
ous fingers they went about their duties. 

The guards were doubled at all en- 
trances to the building and had been 
instructed to call for reinforcements at 
the first sign of any one approaching. 
He had received no word from Cama 
and was afraid of what he might find 
before the day was over. They might 
attack his people while he was gone. 

He issued three ray guns to every 
group of guards, warning them not to 
use them unless it was the last extrem- 
ity. With the equipment they had he 
felt sure they coukd withstand any size 
force. 
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SLOWLY the ship rose and circled 
before heading for the building a mile 
and a half away. The crew were per- 
fectly at home now and he felt they 
could be depended on in an emergency. 
They were the proudest men in the 
building. It would almost seem as 
though they had been seated on the 
highest throne. 

Every man was as nervous as Tom 
when the gardens came into view. No 
sign of people waiting to meet them 
made apprehension grow that things 
weren’t right. 

When the ship settled on the gar- 
dens a short way from the building Tom 
walked down to the floor below. Every 
man stood at his-station by one of the 
ray guns, 

Selecting one of the men he had him 
place his gun through the side of the 
ship toward the entrance of the build- 
ing. 

“If they should attack me while I am 
out there you will have to use the gun, 


but don’t shoot unless I signal to you. 
There will be too many for me to 
handle.” 


The men stood stiffly at their posts. 
They felt and showed their importance 
as Tom went on down to the small 
door in the hull. 

The din from within the building was 
loud enough to be heard the minute the 
door opened and Tom’s heart stopped 
beating as the sound of fighting came 
very clear. There was a terrific battle 
going on inside and he had no way of 
knowing which way it went. He 
couldn’t go in to see, as the ship would 
be stranded if he left. None of the men 
would dare try to take it off the ground. 

In a minute some men came slowly 
out of the door nearest the ship. He 
couldn’t see whether they were friendly 
from where he stood but they all car- 
tied swords, 

As they approached he was sure they 
meant no good. They came slowly with 
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drawn swords as though to do away 4 
with him at all costs. 

When they came within a hundred = 
feet he held up his hand. 


“Where is your ruler, Prince Cama? 


If anything has happened to him it will 
go bad with every one behind it. Tf 
you're here on a peaceful mission, where © 
is your ruler? If you’re not don’t ap 
proach any closer or I'll kill all of you.” 

They hesitated a moment, talking 
among themselves, but suddenly rushed 
toward him with their swords in front. 7 

Tom motioned to stay back, but when © 


they came on he reluctantly motioned 


to the man at the gun. 

There was a slight flash as the men 
disappeared and a hole appeared in the 
ground, The people in the doorway 

tew back. 
men rushed out. They came at break- 
neck speed this time, as though speed 
could overcome the strange gun. 

Again he motioned to the man and 


another hole appeared where they had @ 
Two escaped the blast and came 


been. 
on. Tom reluctantly pulled the gum” 


from his belt and blew them out of # 


existerice. 


The people now stood timidly in the © 


doorway looking out, not daring to ven. ] 
ture from the building. 

The din from within was plainer than 
it had been and Tom was worried: It” 


was time to take a hand and he stepped 


forward toward the door. 
“If your prince is alive you are lucky, 


If not, every man who has raised a | 


hand against him will die at my hands. 7 
If he doesn’t come out I'll come it © 
Clear the way or you will go the way © 
the others have.” 


The men backed away at this warning © 3 
-and left the door clear as Tom waited ~ 


impatiently. 


. When several minutes passed with no 


sign from within he called ten of the = 
men to him with ray guns. and entered” 
the building. 4 
_ As they passed through the hallways ~ 


Then a larger group of = § 


‘ a face would appear once in a while 
‘g only to be withdrawn. For a long way 
ed 4 no one was in plain sight but, suddenly, 


rounding a corner they came upon the 


‘g back of men fighting. Tom hesitated 
ill » until he saw Cama’s face among the 
If 93 men on the other side of the room. 
re 8 “Careful, men, not to shoot toward 
i> —@ the men on the other side but just pick 
i.” “@ out the men in this group when they 
ing ™@ are toward a blank wall from you. For- 
red ward.” 


mnt. 4 4 The first sign they got came when 
nen “=. Tom fell on their backs with his. men 


ned 7 and cut them down with his guns. In 
ess time than it took to advance ten 
nen @ feet the battle was ended. The rebels 


the “> gave up under the withering action of 


- 4 the guns, and dropped their swords. 

‘ Obs 

ak- PRINCE CAMA came forward with 

eed = a small group behind him. They 
@ showed marks of the fierce fighting. 

and ~*~ Without a word, the rebels turned and 


had ~@ filed back through the passages to the 
ame — — gardens. 

gut @ When they were well away from the 
t of @ building Tom turned to Cama. “I had 


@ to kill some of your people who tried 
. the“ to attack the ship as well as those in- 


ven- “@ side. I’m sorry to have had to kill so 
a many.” 

than Cama smiled. “If you hadn’t I would 

|. It © still be fighting for my life. The men 

-pped : pe you killed were trouble-makers. There 
~@ is no real backbone to the rebellion. 

ucky. “9 They weren’t subjects I’ll miss. Most 


ed 2 9 of the people are satisfied to follow me, 

ands. “@% whatever I do.” 

e ite Tom turned to his companion. 

2 way “It won’t be long now, Zola, until 
"® we are man and wife and I'll not be 

yrning 2 ” 

wal 


Before returning to the palace, Tom 
fan several miles out over the open 
‘country for Zola to have her first look 
of the HR beyond the city walls. The country 
ntered was very beautiful. It made Tom feel 

"®@ like going down for a run on real earth 
liwayS efor a change There were open 


ith no 
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stretches as well as thick forest and the 
game was thick. A group of animals 
in one of the clearings looked like wild 
cattle, and Tom thought there would be 
plenty of fresh meat for the people of 
the city by a little work. 

They finally turned back, but not 
until Tom promised to bring Zola out 
here some time to walk on the ground 
and through the trees. 

During the following days, as the 
slaves were freed, Tom took a group 
of mechanics to the main building of 
Prince Cama and went to work repair- 
ing the wear of centuries. 

The best-known people gathered for 
the ceremony, as Tom and Zola were 
married. Fully a thousand of Cama’s 
people were in the great hall before 
time for the ceremony to begin. 

Tom led Zola up the aisle, so the 
audience would see he was taking her 
as his wife. Former slaves and masters 
sat side by side as new interest was 
created between men and girls of the 
two former classes. There was no room 
for hard feelings; each had gained too 
much, 

As Tom reached the platform and 
helped Zola to the seats arranged for 
them he saw a movement at the back 
of the room. Prince Cama was leading 
some girl forward by the hand! 

This was a complete surprise to Tom. 
He didn’t know Cama cared for any 
girl and his coming forward in the wed- 
ding ceremony was a shock. 

The girl walked with eyes cast down 
and it wasn’t until they were a few feet 
away Tom saw who she was: not one 
of the masters, but a slave girl. His 
heart swelled to think of the effort it 
must have been for Cama to walk unex- 
pectedly down the aisle with a former 
slave. 


THE CROWD at first made no 
sound. It was perfectly still until they, 
too, were seated on the platform. Then 
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cheers shook the roof. Some may have 
been shocked, but only for a minute. 
They knew the prince had dropped all 
barriers between the two peoples, and 
nothing could separate them now. 

The cheering continued until Prince 
Cama got to his feet and spoke. 

“T am very glad you think I do right 
in marrying one we considered a differ- 
ent race from ours a short time ago. 
We will all gain from intermarriage and 
I hope no one among the people will 
hesitate to marry the girl of his choice. 

“There is something else I want to 
say while you are gathered here. The 
man who brought us the greatest hap- 
piness we have ever known has prom- 
ised to show us the new moving figures 
to-night. It is only the beginning of 
the new improvements we can expect. 
We will have all the clothes we need. 
The gardens have been extended by the 
machines and all of our machines are 
being put in order again. We shall 


have such prosperity as we hadn't 


dreamed existed. 

“To the man who came unexpectedly 
amongst us we owe it all and I would 
like to see him supreme ruler over all 
Borid. Who else with me would see 
him with the power of life and death 
over all people?” 

The crowd rose slowly to its feet. 
Tom could hardly find his voice for a 
while. 

“To you, Prince Cama, and all the 
people gathered here I want to say, I 
thank you. I will put forth every effort 
to bring you peace and happiness. I 
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have been building a giant lamp to re 
place the sunlight that is needed to make 
the city healthy and I hope to cure the 
diseases that have run through your 
people every few years. 

“T have a great deal of work to do 
and it will take most of my time. For 
this reason I wish to make a suggestion, 

“Let Prince Cama rule you. I will 
still be high in authority if you wish, 
but he will make a far better ruler than 
I can. I am here to rebuild the city. 


“He will rule justly and fairly. | 


am taking your ruler away from some 
of you by marrying Zola, and it leaves 
you to seek a new ruler. There is not 
a man or woman who does not know 
Cama will be the fairest ruler you have 
ever had. 

“Let me hold the position of arbiter 
over all the planet, but he shall be ruler 
of the city of Borid. I believe there 
may be people elsewhere and I wish to 
find out. With your permission as the 
arbiter of the planet I will make him 
ruler of Borid.” 

As he finished, the roar of approval 
could be heard for miles, and those who 
could not be there stopped what they 
were doing to listen. 

When he turned to sit down he looked 
at Zola. Her look of adoration caused 
him to clasp her in his arms. He had 
inherited the finest flower of the planet, 
as well as its destiny. 

He had found a new world and the 
world had clasped him to its heart. The 
Earth, wherever it was, seemed very, 
very far away. 
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. AN OPEN FORUM 


' “I Will Answer Them All’”—Bob. 


Note: I want every serious science-fictien 
reader to receive this message just as I received 
. ou to all receive the same impres- 
sion I received as I read these two letters. 
Please read them carefully. 


Dear Editor: 

Inclosed is a letter I was instructed to mail 
to you the 15th of October, but in the sudden 
turn of events that followed, I overiqoked it 
until to-day. 

Perhaps you may already know it by this 
time, but our friend Bob has_ passed on. 
' Strangely enough, the last words I ever heard 
him say concerned your magazine. As I left 
the hospital, he gave me the inclosed letter to 
mail, and uested that when I returned the 
ring a new copy of Astoundin 
Stories with me. I did, but unfortunately, 
was too late. He was operated upon that morn- 
ing and never regained consciousness.——-Anne 
Smidley. 


Dear Editor: 

To-morrow will be the third Wednesday and 
Astounding will help fill in a lot of onpty 
hours. I never knew before how much I liked 
Astounding until I found myself in a spot with 
nothing to do but count the days. 

What I want to talk about is all these fily- 
by-night societies popping up in Brass Tacks. 
In my opinion, the majority of those are for 
one reason only—publicity. Perha they got 
jealous of all the space SPWSSTFM was hog- 
fing, and decided to cash in on some of the 
tee advertising. Dozens have already appeared 
to-morrow’s issue will doubtless announce a ha 
dozen new ones. And I bet that you get plenty 
of letters announcing others that you don't 
print. In fact, there,are so many clubs, the 
whole thing is becoming a bore. 

have thought a lot about it, and have 
come to only one conclusion: all of these 
societies must be banded into one or two. The 
combined rosters of the—two, shall we say— 
will amount to hundreds. 

The two clubs with the largest membership 
should be the leaders, all the smaller ones 
ee into the two larger ones. For instance: 


societies for staples join the SPWSSTFM : 


all societies against them join whoever has the 
largest roster on that side—which is not the 
IAOPUSA by any means, 

I intend to work toward this goal when I 
Ft back on my feet again. In the meantime, 

wish some of the gang would start the ball 
rolling. You have favored such a move, editor. 
I would suggest one person take it upon his 
shoulders until I can get back into the fight. 

You know, the SPWSSTFM will be one year 
old this November. I intended to put out a 
birthday issue of the D’Journal, but the pill 
rollers and sawbones have taken all my cash— 
so it must wait. 

Am going to close as the eats are coming— 
and you ought to see the swell nurse that feeds 
me. You fellows that haven’t got any letter 
from me, please excuse it. I will answer ‘em 
all as soon as I get out of here.—Bob Tucker. 


Note: - We have lost a staunch supporter, and 
he leaves a challenge to you to carry on. Think 
carefully over his message concerning science- 
fiction organizations. There could be no finer 
tribute to his memory than the accomplishment 
of the goal toward which he bent his thoughts. 
Jets ai accept his challenge and work for 
unity 


Problems Answered! 


Dear Editor: 

This will be my first letter to you in two years 
of reading your m ine. Since I have been 
reading Astoundin tories I have noticed little 
worthy of calling for a complaint. There have, 
of course, been minor errors, but these are al- 
most unavoidable. 

In regard to a semimonthly, if r can give 
us as good a magazine, go to it, t keep the 
standard where it is. In reading the October 
Brass Tacks I noticed a few points I may be 
able to clear up for the boys. 

Willis €onover wants The Star That Would 
Not Behave explained. Let us assume we have 
— of light minutes B es with a per- 

y 
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The Itght rays wilt! to the mirror surface 
and réfiect back on their original paths. When 
they reach the center each ray will pass through 
the center of origin and, to the person stand- 
ing hear, it will seem as if he were seeing the 
origmal bulb, but it is really only a concentra- 
tion of the original light rays, and what he sees 
is the back of the bulb. The concentration will 
continue to reappear at equal intervals until the 
eg are all gone.: 

'o Bob Cloud: The image would move only 
at the original speed of the object. Try this by 
taking a magnifying glass and focusing a mov- 
ing light on a t of a The rays travel 

age they form. moves 


In the original large sphere, a person looking 
one from the center would see only a slight 
brightening of the darkness. The amount of 
brightness would depend on the distance from 
the eye to the center. 

uglas Mayer wants to know why the Moon 
is used for the jump to Mars in The Son of Old 
Faithful. It figures out that a speed of about 
7 miles per second is necessary to escape from 
Earth’s gravity while only 1.5 miles per second 
will release one from that of the Moon. There- 
fore, 2 ship would use less fuel in going from 
the Moon, or with the same load of fuel could 
make better time on the trip, due to the added 
speed. In the story, § seemed to be es- 
senfial. 

To Dictator Tucker, his cohorts and his op 
nents, I say: “Wire staplés or no wire staples, 
it’s a good book, so what?” 

I see by your editorial you want criticism. 
Have some: 

The cover is poor. Brown shows the nebula 
appearing as a gas swirling around the room, 
when it is so thin a gas that it could be de- 
tected only by instruments. For the same story, 
Dold and Brown show scenes only a few seconds 
apart. In that time the hero makes a complete 
cha: of helmet. Since he is surrounded by the 
pseudonebulium, how did he do it? Dold also 
shows the nebula through the window when it 
te hit the Barth and would not be 
v e 


For The Way of All Earth Marchioni shows 
the space tiles with feet, although what use 
they would to creatures of space ‘is beyond 
me. Neither can I see the need of win to 
creatures of an airless void who are unaffected 
by gravity. 

A final suggestion, why not give a year’s sub- 
scription to the writer of the best letter to Brass 
Tacks in respect to constructive criticism, etc. 
Make it one every three or six months. 

Let’s have Doe Smith’s next story when it is 
ready.—-D. C. Thomas, 4516 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, 


Thank You! 


Dear Editor: 

Although I have not written you for some 
time, do not think that I have been inactive. 
Since I have last written, I have introduced two 
new readers to Astounding Stories and other 
science-fiction magazines, and at present I’m 
etting to work on another fellow to whom I 
ave ante my current issue of Astounding 


ries. 

And by the way, would it be all right if I 
say hello to an avid science-fiction fan friend 
of mine through your columns? I’m amas 
of Ernest B. Rowland, Jr., of De Lane, Florida. 
Although he is not known to Brass Tacks, he 
has done a great deal to further science-fiction 
and also Asteunding Stories. 

Your October pep editorial was great. The 
editorials always are so sincere that I actually 
feel as though I know the editor. 

This current cover is one of Brown’s best. 
When there are figures involved it always makes 
the cover more interesting to me. I also think 
that if Brown’s covers were a little bit miore 
vivid, and if he blended his colors more, they 
would look a whole lot better. 

Frank B. Long’s stories are always iterest- 
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ing to me. They involve more human interest 
and less dry, technical explanations. 

While I’m on the subject of science and tech- 
nicalities, couldn’t- we have stories with science 
in thens, but not stories with two and three para- 
graphs of scientific description and whole pages 
that are all nothing but a scientific lecture. 

Another thing fhat greatly annoys me is 
something like this: Professor So-and-So un- 
eonsciousiy lapsed into his lecture room style 
and addressed Mr. Whosis as though he were a 
class of students. 

Best wishes for your third year.—James N, 
Moovney, c/o Longshore, Westport, Connecticut, 


It’s the Edges Again! 


Dear Editor: 

This is my first letter to you. It includes 
compliments and slanis. The compliments go to 
Nat Sehachner, S. G. Weinbaum, D. R. Daniels 
and Jack Williamson for their excellent stories, 
I Am Not God is perfect. It is exciting with 
just enough science to make it possible. The 
Planet of Doubt is good and also Islands of the 
Sun. Phe story Might didn’t seem very plausible, 
but it was interesting. 

There has been a lot of talk in Brass Tacks 
about the edges of the pages of the magazine. 
As for me, you can have them ahy darned way 
you please. I buy the magazine for the stories, 
not for the looks of the edges: 

A while ago, I got a rival science-fiction maga- 
zine and compared it with Astounding Stories, 
The stories in the other were rotten, but there 
was one thing pretty geod: the editor’s note at 
the foot of each letter. Why can’t you have 
that in your magazine? 

The illustrations are pretty good. -E. Dold 
is running true to form. ; 


You can add my vote for a semimonthly, if - 
main 


you can keep up the high standard. My 
hope is that you put a note at the bottom of 
each letter and lift the burden of questions from 
our weary shoulders.—Ray Williamson, 455 
Ridgewood Rd., Maplewood, New Jersey. 


Power en Masse! 


Dear Editor: 

Inasmuch as your magazine is the best in the 
field, and has the greatest possibilities as an 
ideal science-fiction magazine, we should like to 
have this published, as, we hope, an inspiration 
for readers of a similar mind to express them- 
selves. 

Our intentions in writing this letter are’ to 
Settle once and for all whether the readers 
do something about the present situation, There 
has been in your columns, a great deai of con- 
troversy as to the virtues of your magazine, but 
never before has any group of readers ban 
themselves together for the achievement of a 
common aim. With this purpose in mind, -we 
are going to voice what we hope to be correc 
tions. 

As to the illustrations and illustrators, we 
believe that Dold is far superior to any other 
illustrator in the field, and that he should be 

iven covers as well as interior iflustrations. 

course, we réalize, as has been proven by 
your competitors, that no single artist can do 
all illustrations exclusively. And so we advo- 
cate M. Marchioni helping with the interior. 

We find no reason why Dold should not do 
the covers as evidenced by the superlative ma- 
terial furnished by his November and December 
illustrations for the Skylark serial. 

As a final méasure as to illustrations, we de 
mand one full-page ‘llustration for every sto 


exclusive of novelettes and serials, to which 


should be given two full-page illustrations. This 
concludes our opinions as to illustrations and 
illustrators. 

Concerning the stories themselves, we believe 
Prowima Centauria, The Mightiest Machine 
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and all of Stanley G. Weinbaum’s works can be 
held as ideals in science-fiction. These stories, 
ou will note, have a good deal of the quality 
which characterized the older stories, which you 


eluded Redmask of the Outlands and its sequel, 
also Warriors of Eternity and its sequel. There 
has, of late, appeared in your magazine certain 
stories by that arch-fiend Stanten A. Coblentz 
guch as Triple Geared, Radio Mind Ray, The 
Truth About The Psycho-tector and Riches For 
Pluto. These we believe to be the lowest depths 
te which science-fiction can lower itself. ' 

The same may be said of Calvin Peregoy with 
that lunatic, nit-witted, abysmally foolish Dr. 
Conklin. We wish that you would discontinue 
the attempts at humor (7?) and instead put a 
little more action in your narratives, at the 
game time reviving the Hawk Carse series. 

As to your Brass Tacks columns, we fail to 
gee any reason for the name given to it, and 
would Bp a a return to the name The 


; e have noticed, on the whole, that your 
readers appear to be-of a fairly intelligent turn 
of mind. The only thing that amazes us is 
that a person of Tucker’s apparent mentality is 
able to write at all. Furthermore, the fact that 
his inane ravings are published in your columns 
casts no slight aspersion on the editor's own 
mental condition. 

We wish to state that we would be all too 
willing to pay five cents more per copy and have 
the edges trimmed. If your circulation is even 
approximately as great as you say, then this con- 
venience would not be very expensive to you. 

We have noticed that many cheaper publica- 
tions in the pulp group have trimmed edges, 
and it is on this point particularly, as weil as 
the aforementioned covers by Dold, that we wish 
the readers who are in agreement with us to 
write to you im a group. We invite discussion 
and necking through the columns.—Robert C. 
Niece, W. W. Wolford, Robert Lee Cordray, 1583 
East 82nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Only a Few Requests! 


Dear Editor: 

You’re the top, and then some! The stories 
and artists have more than kept the pace. 
Thanks for getting Jack Williamson back. Of 
course, it wouldn’t be human to err, or to be 
satisfied, so here I go! 

More stories by Stanley G. Weinbaum, Ed- 


We would also 
like a good story by Stanton A. Coblentz, not one 
of his rubbishy, satirical shorts, but something 
like the Blue Barbarians or After 12,000 Years— 
I kneel as I write these names—also stories by 
Ray Cummings, Charles Willard Diffin, Anthony 
Gilmore, Robert Wilson, Edwin K. Sloat, Hal K. 
Wells. John Russell Fearn is foul, chuck him 


Please, Mr. Editor, we want interplanetary 
stories, lots and lots, something like Prozima 
Centauri or Mightiest Machine—not the Skylark. 
I hope Williamson’s new one is a 10-part inter- 
planetary serial like The Legion Of Space. 

We also want smooth edges, a quarterly, an 
annual, a semiannual, and make Astounding 
Stories go twice a month. We don’t want draw- 
ings by Marchioni or covers by Brown. 
Want Paul. Keep Dold. Where is 

here are H. P. Lovecraft, A. Merrill, G. A. 
England, Otto Willi Gail, Robert Wilson, W. E. 
Giesy and R. - Romans? Come on, answer 

, editor. Ve got you on the spot. I, we, 
chalienge you for the answer. 

Re-issue Strange Tales and, also, please print 
Planeteer. I'll buy every darn copy in Eng- 
d. Here’s a tip. Stop all this nonsense about 
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the SPWSTSTM or whatever it is, also the 
FAOUMPTERFUSA, ete. Once your readers 
start to laugh at part of the magazine they, 
in time, will laugh at the whole thing. Of 
course, we shan’t, but then we are different. 
Yes, dear editor, it’s a strenuous job to read 
science-fiction. First, you can’t buy it, then the 
pater toddles up, uncorks a bellow of fury, and 
tearing up your latest Leinster or Schachner 
or what have you, tells you to read good Eng- 
ish literature. Four of the boys and two girls. 
—Francis L. Ellissen, A. Ward, R. H. Spiers, 
J. A. Comer, Tony Lupino, Micheline Sureine, 
6 Cardigan Rd., Richmond, Surrey, England. 


Wants Superscience! 


Dear Editor: 

You asked for criticism and you're going to 
get reams of it, constructive and etherwise. 
realize the difficulties of writing and editing 
science-fiction and I am naturally a little hesi- 
tant in passing judgment on either authors or 
editors. But, as every one, have my ideas, 
preferences and criticisms—so here they are— 
from front to back—beginning of course at the 
cover: 

The cover of the October 1935 issue is one 
of the few artistic covers I have seen on a 
science-fiction magazine. It is quiet enough that 
even the most timid should not be seared away, 
and yet the helmeted figure and the astound- 
ing title in the red block, J Am Not God, are 
truly eye-compelling, yet not blatant. 

The covers have n showing a definite im- 
provement for six months. Please do not use 
covers like on the June 1935 issue. The covers 
of August 1934 and September 1935 are nearly 
perfect for yuur magazine. Please keep H. V. 

Trpwn. 

ye we turn from the cover we see the adver- 
tisements. You see—my criticism does not pass 
up anything. I am glad to see you have a fair 
ciass of advertisers. 

Next—the contents page: completely satisfy- 
ing in its make-up. A suggestion: eould you 
not include, either on this or some other page, 
or beattered about as formerly, a hint as to the 
feature stories for the coming month—not neces- 
sarily a complete list. 

Next—the interior illustrations: Dold is the 
best, is the truth—nuf sed. Why do not the 
other artists put their name on their work? 

Now the stories: in the October 1935 issue: 
Night was a wonderful conception—better than 
Twilight. It was a depressing story, but I liked 
it for its atmosphere—well written. Derelict— 
very good, but obviously wanting a sequel. A 
good character study—of a man, and of a ma- 


chine. Islands of the Sun—part_two much 
better than one, but far below Williamson's 
standard. Interesting. Intra-Planetary—a new 


manner of presentation but not a new idea—I 
do not like most medical storics, or intra-homo, 
if I may coin words. I Am Not God—a grip- 
ping story—I wait eagerly for the conclusion. 
A Princess of Pailis—an interesting bit of well- 
written, light adventure—interplanetary, my fa- 
vorite field. The Planet of Doubt and Way of 
the Earth—same comment as above. Faccted 
Eyes—interesting. Phantom Star—fair. 

Next the editorial: I like this much better 
than a scientific treatise. ‘e 4 

And Brass Tacks: Have Dold draw a new 
picture heading for this department. A_ few 
comments on readers’ suggestions: Quarterly vs. 
semi-monthly vS new magazine. The third is 
definitely out. I much prefer a quarterly, but 
I fear it would not be a success. A semimonthly 
would be too much drain on the bank roll. 
Stay as you are for a time and give us the bene- 
fits of a more rigid selection of stories. 

Do not, as one reader suggests, put a word 
limit on letters. The long drama by Miss Poppe 
was much preferable to several shorter, less well- 
written letters. And letters from Smith and 
Campbell are the longer the better. 

More science vs. less science: Give us super- 


science, as Skylark; well-written fantasy, as 
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Greater Glories ; light adventure, as A Princess Of 
Paliis ; but go easy on long, rambling stories that 
are not 50 astounding. Short stories of any type, 
if fairly well-written, are acceptable—but 
eareful with the longer stories. John Taine’s 
Zweive Highty-seven and Islands of the Sun 
were barely passable because of this fault. We 
want suspense, action, or at least compactness. 

Incidentally, the thought-variant stories. are 
invariably the best. Gaiactic Circle, Colossus 
Rternal, Living Equation and the Campbell and 
Smith stories have truly astounded me, for all 
my years of reading science-fiction. Sorry I 
missed Rebirth. 

As for science content of stories: The Avatar 
was too dry—too much _ textbook science. 
Islands of the Sun, might have been helped by 


more science, as well as a more closely woven 
story. Please do not give us material of the 
type of Doc Savage. 7 devour really 
good superscience—all of E. . Smith’s and 


Jobn W. Campbell’s stories. 

Aside from this argument of adventure vs. 
science is another field—pure fantasy. 
course, we do not want ghost stories, but if you 
have read Williamson’s and Merritt’s works you 
know that fantasy can be built from a super- 
scientific foundation. 

You object that Lovecraft writes only weird 
fiction. believe he could ual Merritt if he 
but began with a scientific foundation. That 
wonderful story Greater Glories is a perfect ex- 
ample of my point—and have you read Through 
van Gates of the Silver Key? Give us more like 


his. 

I liked the Phantom Dictator and I liked 
Charles Fort’s Lo. And I do not care for Dr. 
Keller’s stories. 

The magazine in general: The type, both for 
stories and Brass Tacks is all right. Don’t 
bother yourself over type of paper, smooth edges, 


ete. It’s the contents that count. 
And now—ma I shift ars? Tucker, 
Sterling and Wollheim have all overlooked the 


most obvious method of binding our magazine. 
I submit, patent applied for, that you bind 
Astounding Stories with—you’ve guessed it— 
Brass Tacks. What could more obvious and 
reasonable. Of course, chewing gum is 0. K. 
Plain wire or platinum staples are old fashioned. 
I might mention that my patented Brass Tacks 
—leveloped in collaboration with Paul Bunyan 
me yes loose-leaf binding—another improve- 
ment. 

Well, Doc Hackensaw wants me to return his 
voice typewriter so I will have to sign off.— 
L. M. Jensen, Box No. 35, Cowley, Wyoming. 


Dold Takes It Now! 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve just about finished the October issue, and 
it’s swell! The cover was one of Brown's best 
pieces of work, but some of the interior illustra- 
tions didn’t burn the magazine, because they 
weren't so hot. 

Let’s start with Dold. I like his work a great 
deal, but he sort of falls down on the job in 
spots. His chief weakness seems to be in human 
beings. They look so unnatural. Then, he 
makes his machinery and things too complex. 
Complex machinery is all right for a science- 
fiction magazine, but I think he goes to extremes. 

Marchioni’s work is picking up, but who let 
that illustration for Faceted Eyes creep in? 

Is there a possibility of getting Edgar Rice 
Burroughs ? t was his stories that first in- 
troduced me to science-fiction. If it hadn’t been 
for him, I wouldn’t be reading Astounding, and 
I wouldn’t have interested three other people in 
your fine magazine. So you see, he’s indirectly 
responsible for at least four subscribers. How 


about it? 

Why not put such book-length serials as The 
Legion of Space, The Skylark of Valeron and 
orm? I'll bet 


The Mighticst Machine in book 
they would sell. 
In closing I would like to comment on the fine 
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work you have done with Astounding. I didn’t 
like the way it started under the new manage. 
ment, but it’s the best there is now !—Robert 
Boelke, New Lenox, Illinois. 


We Agree! 


Dear Editor: 

The three best stories in the November issue 
were, in my opinion, The Red Peri, Blue Magic, 
and Fruit of the Moon-Weed. The concluding 
serial, I Am Not God, also rated high. The 
eover was good. 

You can do as you wish about science edi- 
torials, but I don’t see why we would need them 
in this magazine. What we want is fiction, not 
a lot of editorials on facts that can be read in 
the libraries. Keep your own personal editorials, 

I’ve read other magazines for years, and [ 
have found out that whenever they try to pub- 
lish science editorials the stories are crowded 
out for lack of space, their quality suffers, er 
the price of the magazine is, as a rule, raised. 
Therefore, thumbs down on science editorials,— 
a Calif, 235 Broadwater Ave., Billings, Mon- 
ana. 


Straight to the Point. 


Dear Editor : 

This is my first letter to a magazine, but one 
has to start some time, no doubt. I have beea 
rather interested in your efforts to improve your 
publication. I hope they are as sincere as they 
seem to be, because your field is a good one and 
many more people would be interested in it if 
better work were done there. 

Your cover painting by Howard Brown for 
October is the most attractive of such covers 
that I have seen for some time. The one he di@ 
for the September number was rotten. In 
first place, it looked like a steamship poster, and 
reminded one unpleasantly of a map. The color 
was hard and disagreeable, the subject matter 
had no attraction, and the general composition 
was crude. There really was no composition, to 
speak of. In fact, it had no appeal to one’s 
curiosity or aesthetic sense, either. 

he cover on the October number was 

ticularly good for its colors. 
monious and pleasing. The greens and warm 
blues fitted in well with the more intense yellows 
and reds of the letterhead. Perhaps you editors 
don’t realize it, but the actual artistic attraction 
of a cover, its pleasing of the eye alone, has a 
great deal to do with the selling powers of your 
magazine. Naturally you do realize it, but net 
the way I mean. 

A cover has to do more than startle the public. 
And ye you are not entirely aware of it, 
but the public taste in artistic matters is con- 
siderably better than it was ten years ago. Your 
artist probably knows what good illustration is. 
Give him free rein, and see how it turns out. 
Let him pick his own story and illustrate it in 
the way he thinks most fitting. 

This business of trying to’ give the public ex- 
actly what it says it wants is no bed of roses— 
because it doesn’t exactly know. It knows what 
it likes when it sees it, but it is unable to sa 
clearly, in a great many cases. Many times ft 
will like utterly unpredicted things. 

As a pulp magazine, Astounding Stories is in 
the higher class along with some—at least one 
—of its rivals. My big complaint is that the 

lausibility of the stories is ignered too often. 

hether the idea is reasonable or possible has 
nothing to do with the matter. It only nteds to 
be convincing. Stories like Isiands of the Sun, 
The Blue Infinity and W62 To Mercury are ex- 
amples. / 

I thought the style of Wé2 To Mercury rather 
cheap. The whole idea and theme was hack- 
neyed. Islands of the Sun was too much the 
sentimental swash-buckling type. Also it lacked 
plausibility. The hero was too good, the -villain 
was too bad, the situations too pat, the plet 


They were har- . 


too obvious. The same criticisms can be di- 
rected toward The Blue Infinity. 

The stories I have liked are, Earth Minus— 
especially to be recommended—Sky Rock, The 
Upper Level Road and Night. Oh, yes, the 
Galactic Cireic, also, was rather good. 

I think the October issue of Astounding Sto- 


- ries the best so far. 


I hesitate to tell you my profession because 
it probably would lessen the value of my criti- 
cism. What you want, I imagine, is the opinion 
of the general, average public. Mine isn’t pre- 
cisely that. 

In any case, I wish you would try to get your 
writers to put more realism in their stories. 
You know what I mean. When an author says, 
“The man was mentally deficient,” you don't 
particularly believe him. But when he sags, 
“William had never been able to learn to lace 
his shoes, or use a fork without hurting himself.” 

ou know full well that William is mentally de- 

cient, without the author futilely telling you so. 
Your stories often have too much of that fault. 

But as I said, there are many worse maga- 
zines on the market, and yours is getting better. 
Thanking you for your kind attention.—Kenncth 
Lynch, Siloam Springs, Arkansas, Box 63. 


Provoking, Although Unscientific! 


Dear Editor: 

I must say that Jntra-Planetary in the October 
issue was thought-provoking, although unsciea- 
tific. Nearly all of us have speculated on the 

ssibility of germs and other forms of uni-cellu- 
ar life possessing intel'igence. In observing the 
actions of typhus bacilipreums-cocci and other 
forms of bacteria, I find that their action seems 
to indicate that they not only possess no in- 
telligence, but they have no cognizance of ex- 
istence. However, others may have observed 
different reactions and, if so, I would like to 
hear from them. 

was glad to see a story by an author whom 
I consider the best of the younger writers: J. 
Harvey Haggard. 

Astounding Stories is getting better and bet- 
ter. Personally, I believe that the present edi- 
terial policy gives us well-balanced stories. With 
a few exceptions they are all scientifically sound, 


_haye enough adventure and the love interest is~ 
a in its apy od place. 


would glad to hear from any one inter- 
ested in chemistry and Esperanto.—Robert H. 
Anglin, 252 Jefferson Ave., Danville, Virginia. 


The Welsh Attack! 


Dear Editor : 

_. Like every one else, I have something to say 
about H. H. Welsh’s gentle compliment to scien- 
tifie-fiction in general, and Astounding Storics 
in particular. I am going to surprise you, if 
not shock you. Of’ course, H. H.’s letter was 
not up to the usual cranks missive. For in- 
stance, it lacked the beautiful irony of letters 
by Wollheim and Kaletsky. However, it served 
its purpose very well and he will no doubt ac- 
quire polish with time. 

Despite this, Welsh’s letter serves a purpose. 
“What purpose?’ you inquire. Just this: that 
quotation of his—he says it is a parody, he’s 
wrong, it’s the real thing. 

Editor, don’t you remember the story that coa- 
tained this masterpiece of literature? It was 
masquerading as a Th-v, something about di- 
mensional planes and a scientist with false hair 
—the villain—remember? Now don’t me 
wrong, editor, that story was an exception, but 
it appeared—one of the feature stories, too. 
What I’m attempting to get over is this: why, 
when you can have such good stories as you 
usually print, do you allow such junk? 

That story was supposed to be a Th-v. I like 
most Th-v’s but must you put up with such 
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terrible writing to get a Th-v? I know when 
you can get such good stories as Islands of the 
Sun—-whieh was certainly a Th-v—that you 
don’t have to print such junk. _ Incidentally, 
after condemning us fans for judging science- 
fiction, Mr. Welsh proceeds to judge it himself, 
A well as the fans, and condemns the whole 
ot. 

All you who love science-fiction, and would 
see it prosper, can you not see that that villain 
Tucker dnd his highly insidious SPWSSTi'M, are 
assassinating this noble _ institution? Come, 
brothers, join the noble SFPS and stem the tide 


of “societism” which threatens to engulf all 
science-fiction in its murky depths. Send your 
name in membership to—Arthur R. Mink, 1802 


N. 8th St., Boise, Idaho. 


We Do Try. 


Dear Editor: 

Although I have read different issues of As- 
tounding Stories for the past two years, I have 
not been a steady fan, but if you continue to 
have issues like the September one, you may be 
sure I am with you ——- My reason for buy- 
ing it was C. L. Moore. oth Moore and Wan- 
drei are reasons enough for my buying. Nor 
was I disappointed in their stories—Grceater 
Glories and Earth Minus. 

I think—no, I believe your September issue is 
your best so far, and it shows you are striving 
to please your readers. That’s what like 
about you. I will help by saying Taine’s story 
was the only one I disliked. 1 don’t like water 
in cream. ‘’Nough said.—L. A. Chaplin, 2203 
a rg Ave., Morning Heights, Aberdeen, South 

akota. : 


From a New Reader. 


Dear Editor : 

am a new reader of science-fiction and enjoy 
it-very much. So far, I have failed to find any- 
thing which can compete with your magazine. 
Brass Tacks is very interesting, but would be 
much better if you would comment on the letters. 

According to some of your readers they must 
think that this magazine is printed for them 
only. There are other readers to consider, and 
they should not forget that fact. 

Now for the illustrators: Some work better 
on one type of story than on another. Find 
out which they do best and let them go at it. 

I saw some complaints that science-fiction is 
not fit to be read. To the people who think that 
way: why read it? Also, there are some readers 
who do not want science in their science-fiction 
stories. These people should read love stories 
or something else. 

Some complaints about your covers—from 
other readers, of course. Why not put the print- 
ing at the top and the picture at the bottom, in 
a box so, that it doesn’t run together? I do not 
think that it would be necessary to remove all 
the printing from the covers. Maybe that would 
satisfy some of them for a while. 

Couldn’t you give us a better quality paper 
even if you do have to charge a nickel more for 
the magazine? What about it, you readers? 

If this should get into Brass Tacks, I would 
like to hear from other readers of Astounding 
Stories. Thanks.—Owen Montgomery, 429 Dast 
Walnut St., Oneida, New York. 


Thinks “The Skylark” is Still the Best! 


Dear Editor: 

Your serial novels are great stuff! Of course, 
Islands of the Sun, Twelve BHighty-Seven, and 
other late serials could hardly classed with 
the Skylark series, yet they are very interesting 


and contain new ideas. 
Islands of the Sun gives one a new cnpesption 
a ogist 
some- 


of our solar system. Of course, 
wouldn’t give it much weight, but it is 
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ies to think about. Something new, some- 

interesting, something fairly plausible, all 
wit en in an interesting style, makes such a 
novel worth reading. 

A very few of your novclettes have been 
great, many of the thought-variant type were 
very interesting, but they have been too short. 
The author takes a short-story idea and pads it 
up to novelette size. The Galactic Circle, Co- 


lossus Et , and a few similar ones could 
make a rson sit up and take notice. el 
—— a Hawk Carse novelette, just for old t 

sa 


Brass Tacks is a very interesting section for 
those of us wie like to read readers’ letters and 
g other progie’s a on various ideas. 

ore, 


in prin the oa ak 


Had We Considered Your Story Plagiar- 
ism We Would Not Have Bought It! 


Dear Edito 

I give the following. four points against the 
contention in Brass Tacks that my story, Man 
of Iron, was a “brazen plagiarism” of Leinster's 
The. Mole Pirate. 

) As near as.I can recall, the whole plot 
of the story, ideas, and all, has been stored away 
in my mind for some five years—long before the 
advent of The Mole Pirate. This should: con- 

ce the credulous mind. 

2) . Leinster was not the first writer to use 
the basic idea in his story which, I presume, 
I am supposed to have stolen. There were at 
least three or four othérs who treated it, though 
Leinster was the first to wrap a whole story 
around it, and myself the second.. Even the in- 
coeeeyoas mind should now be satisfied, not only 
that I didn’t plagiarize but that I couldn’t. 

(3) Lgnaetes, did not use the same fictional 
method of — ~— two solids together as I did; 
nor did he t t, as I did, as a natural out- 

rie feel — this” condition which was the princi- 
a Man of Iron, i. e., the probable ex- 
pl a= * at woul seeuit when two solids be- 
came aware of each other's presence, so to speak. 

(4) If Man of Iron were to be condemned on 
the grounds that it dared to possess a basic 
idea in another tale, then think of the numerous 
naughty authors who have practically taken as 
their own whole plots from such once-original 
stories as The Time Machine, War of the Worlds, 
and Journey to the Center of the Hearth; and 
think what we would have missed had they not 
done so. 

I believe I have dispersed whatever: doubts 

were ey by the aecusation’ made against me; 
quod erat factendum.—Ross Rocklynne, 322 West 
4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


After the First Year! 


Dear Bditor : 

This, the November issue, rounds out my first 
year of ss Stories; so I am going to 
celebrate the ovation by writing my first, and 
perhaps my last, letter to you. 

I want to say that I quite agree with Norman 
Sloan; his comments on the illustration were 
very good. On the whole, I think that your 
magazine ranks with any science-fiction publica- 
tion. have taken two other science-fiction 
magazines: for neariy three years. [ shail not 
state that yours is so terribly superior to the 
other two. It is, however, better im the sense 
that it always contains one good. serial. 

Many: people: don't like serials: I do. I must 
say; that your latest serials cannot compare with 

he §& of Valeron and The Mightiest 
Machine. They seem to contain just the right 
and- the right amount of ad- 


venture, In, other words, they are well-balanced. 
have some. more: Skylark stories? 


Why: not 
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Just one more thing: Why not try. to get Dold 


to put more life into his characters? He has 
wonderful machines, but his people seem to .— 
too stiff and unreai. This is not a hard defect 
to overcome. 

Will some one be kind enough to drop me a 


letter? sy one in a foreign country or the 
ood old U. S. A.—Lyle Dahibom, Rock Rapids, 
owa. 


On Science Editorials! 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter in order to give you 
some idea of how I appreciate your editorials. 
They represent a new trend in science-fiction in 
that, instead of their devotion to purely scien- 
tific topics, they deal with a subject much closer 
to the reader’s heart—namely, fan letters. 

In the November issue, I enjoy the way you 
gave your opinion on various subjects. It prob- 
ably accounts for the high standard found in 
your fan letters. There was one subtle touch 
which I particularly appreciated. It was this: 
“The longer | ones go out first. They take too 
much space.’ I believe this a veritable mas- 
terpiece of -gentle hints to overzealous fans. 

Mr. ought to be excellent in his con- 
clusion to Blue Magic. He has built up the sus- 
ense well, and if I know my Diffin I will not be 
et down. 

I am sorry to hear that Stanley Weinbaum is 
ill. He'd better get weil in a hurry. We 
— te see one of his stories every now and 

en. 

You seem to think that the kick has gone out 
of alphabetical societies. If that is so, it is 
your fault, because you probably have been giv- 
ing them so much publicity in Brass Tacks that 
the serious reader has grown tired of them. 
However, they would soon grow just as tired 
of a completely scientific Brass Tacks. It takes 
all kinds of letters to make up Brass Tacks, 80 
they have their use, 

hope yours won’t become another magazine 
containing science information which any one 
can find if he or she is interested enough. This 
is probably. the method eeuphepaa by the editors 
who do write science editorials. 

One, last plea: please make editorial com- 
ments. They would be a 


stein, 891 Academy St., Woodmere, Long Island, 


Nothing to Complain. About! 


Dear Editor : 

The November Astounding was a good all- 
around issue—both stories and_ illustrations 
I'm glad to see Diffin back. I’ve him. 


Weinbauni’s story was of a different type than 
his usual run—more adventurous. Still, I liked 
it. I imagime you already have a sequel. The 
ending sounded like it. 

Anything by John W. Campbell, Jr., on hand? 
What about P i i 
and Hdmond Ha ? 
don't ca what to 4 this m 
I’ve nothing. to complain: about. You didn't — 
us titles of stories in adyance, though. 

You might get after Ghelsea Henne to put 
some of Astounding's serials in book form: 

I notice you reduced the size of the last. word 
in the title on the cover; I hope it’s: permanent, 
I would: like. to see fifty-page noveiettes used 
from time to time. 

Another list of authors I’d like: Harl Vincent, 
Murray Leinster, Raymond Gallun,; Harry 
Bates, J. George Frederick. 

Best cover was: September, 1934. 

It’s. nice- to. know. that Astounding has the 
largest ger of any science-fiction, maga- 
zine, but I. hope you. do not intend to take. up 
space on the cover every month to say, so. Tee 
= ea spoils. the covers.—Jack Darrow, 

Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


reciated.—Alan Aiser-- 


Seah oe’ om bade Sae~es gtr > 


i > 
wmredga 


giman maha e sete th 


We Like Readers’ Opinions! 


Dear Editor: 

have read your magazine since the first 
issue, so.I think that I am not taking your valu- 
able time for nothing when I express a somewhat 
belated opinion. 


ies—such as Lady o 
iocre and an amazing 
and excellent stories. 


the- Moon—a few 
high percentage of 
So I have very few 


» efiticisms for you. 
* Your illustrators don’t always draw the de- 
-taile to correspond with the story. That really 
“Ysn’t so important, but the little things count 
$. Also your covers are too lurid.. And, while 
am at it; are.you aware that you have a 
. pfet-up for a slick-leaf magazine? The Editor’s 
pane, all right, couldn’t be better. 
ae , yes, I find that your best stories are those 
-mhich come under the heading of novelettes, 
with very. few serials in the running. Here's to 
a@ million new subscriptions to your magazine, 
more power to your pen—L. E. Evans, 98 
Seneca St., Pontiac, Michigan. 


" Another Bomb Thrown into the Fire! 


Dear Editor : 
I hope you will print this, because I have 
read a fact which I think many of the 
readers do not know. I quote from News Week: 
*“He—Dr. R. H. Goddard—convinced his col- 
es that rockets did not need air to push 
-against in order to propel themselves, that the 
recoil of the escaping gases actually kicks the 
apparatus through 
im a vacuum tank. 
wish to congratulate you and Jack William- 
gon on Islands of the Sun. It ranks next to 
The Skylark of Valeron as the best thing you 
have yet printed—Henry Lemaire, Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Connecticut. 


space. This he demonstrated 


You Really Have a Treat in Store! 


Dear Editor : 

Had you told me that Leonardo da Vinci had 
come back to life and was going to illustrate 
for Astounding, I could net have been more 

sed! To me the news that Wesso is going 
illustrate for you brings your magazine just 

ut as near gg gee as you could get it. 

And to clinch it with the news that you have 
obtained a story by Lovecraft, the author of 
fhe Color Out of Space, that little gem 
] way back in 1927, does not detract from 
his opinion in the slightest. Like C. L. Moore, 
Lovecraft is a weird story author, and if The 
Color Out of Space was an example of his 
seiénce-fiction, I am sure we have a rex] treat in 
store for us. 

Also, in your letter you asked me not to force 
» You by demanding more than you can give all of 

a sudden. I never write lettere as demands. 

One cannot demand anything from a magazine 

from which he is getting twice his money’s 

worth: one can only suggest where there is, in 
his opinion, room for improvement. 

Just to add one comment: In the November 
issue you stated that you received thirteen let- 
ters saying that The Biue Infinity, by Fearn. was 

vr. twenty-seven saying that it was excellent. 
nm this case I cast my vote with the minority. 

? Becanse the story was too colossal, too 
- Marvelous. It broke all of Newton’s laws of 
motion, completely ignored the law of conserva- 
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tion of energy—which poor van Kampen went to 
such trouble to try to disprove and had a mil- 
lion mistakes in just 


lain reasoning. 
For instance: Newton’s third law says, “For 


every action or force there is an equal and op- 


posife reaction.” Here we have several million- 
million tons of matter gallivanting through 
millions of light years of space, and where on 
Earth does Fearn get his ual and opposite 
reaction? And, as H. G. Wells said, in review- 
ing one of his collected works: “Where every- 


thing is possible, nothing is interesting.”—Oliver 
E. Saari, 1427 Logan Ave. No., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


He Liked Weinbaum Before, and Now—— 


Dear Editor : 

From the beginning of science-fiction, readers 
have complained about the presence of love in- 
terest in certain stories. it is positive that 
after reading The Red Peri those readers will 
be unable to oupe. 
nificent—indeseribably magnificent. 
blurb line at the beginning of the story, you 
said: “The best story up to now by Stanley G. 
Weinbaum.” 

The novel lined up to the blurb. It far sur- 
assed my greatest expectations, and although 
jfeinbaum was admittedly among the best 
authors, his latest creation undoubtedly proves 
him the best! 

In my opinion, 


this elassic, epic novel was 
even better than The 


Legion of Space, better 
than the Skylark series. As can be seen by the 
concluding paragraphs, a sequel is needed to 
complete the greatest science-fiction novel writ- 
ten. There must a sequel, perhaps two_se- 
quels, perhaps more. Mr. Weinbaum, I salute 


you. 

Your editorial, The Mail Bag, was very in- 
teresting as, indeed, are all your editorials. 
They have a certain delightful freshness about 
them which makes the friendship between the 
editor and readers seem very strong. This cer- 
tain friendliness is noticeably lacking in science 
editorials in other oy we 

As you received two hundred and cighty-seven 
letters during that month, I can readily see why 
I failed to find my missive in Brass Tacks. 

I am saving the serial, Bluc Magic, until I 
have all the parts; here's hoping that it doesn’t 
exceed two installments, three at the most. The 
two-part serials have been very popular. How- 
ever, even though it does exceed said number 
of installments. the work of Charles Willard 
Piffin is certainly welcome after a long absence 
from our pages. 

We know. dear editor, that your superb judg- 
ment in the picking of the best. that your try- 
to-please-all attitude. that your wphelding and 
surpassing the unwritten laws of science-fiction 
editing will never fail us.—-Willis Conover. Jr., 
280 Shepherd Ave., Kenmore, New York. 


Containing a New Suggestion! 


Dear Editor: 

I am thirteen years old and am in second-year 
high school. have been reading Astounding 
Stories for the past two years. It far surpasses 
your other rivals. Th ean reduce their prices 
to a nickel and I would still buy Astounding. 

I have been reading a few of the complaints 
of the readers in Brass Tacks, and now I would 
like to make a few! 

(1) Make the magazine a bimonthly. 

(2) Do not advertise the stories on the cover. 

(3) Even up the edges of the paper in the 
magazine. 

4)Not so many long serials. If you must 
have serials—have them in two parts. 

(5) If you must have long serials, give us 
Skylark stories. 

All of the readers have been raving over John 
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Taine’s serials. If there ever was a worse story 
written, I have never read it. 

Give us more interplanetary stories. Tarlier 
in the year there were about two issues you fell 
down on completely. All the other issues were 
masterpieces. Give us more such writers as Nat 
Sechachner and Stan te ge en 

Here is an idea which I think has never been 
mentioned before : When you dig up a story 
such as The Skylark of Valeron or “The Mightiest 
Machine, put up a special issue containing just 
the one story selling either for thirty-five or 
fifty cents. 

The Blue Safelite can be classed only with 
The Skylark of Valeran, and I class them both 
as colossal. The only thing { cannot understand 
in it is: when cheap work was found in the 
Gravity-Tripler Generator, why wasn’t it re- 
placed? They were still on Earth with all the 
resources at hand. Outside of this slight slip 
of thought the stery was perfect. 

Why do you print the letters of these pests 
who send in scientific formulas and try to show 


off their eowienet > What do we care if the- 


Soy is scientifically wrong as long as it is 
good reading ?—L. rod Rome, Union City. N. J. 


Impressions. 


Dear Bditor: 
Impressions of the November issue: 
a: 


I don’t like the red ship. 
of Contents: What? No _ thought- 
variant? 


The Red Peri: Ought to satisfy those who 
want action stories. A series is Send and 
should be as good as Hawk Cars 

Pruitt of the Moen-Weed: Sus -actideg ter- 
rien How eould he kiss the girl with that hel- 
met on? 

Seine That ‘Come Back: Gripping, but not 


sting. 
When the Oycle Met: Drivel. Where is the 
mning and end of a circle? 
: Long ought to learn 
What body with the attraction of 


: Twenty-seven letters praising 
The Biue Infinity. Ten to one that every 
one of those was from some one who knew no 
science at all. I don’t see how they can read 

A : Green nebula—saving the 
world which does not want to be saved—rebirth 
z-rebuilding—and the only new thing in the 
story is the ending. Well written. Why does 
Dold insist upon drawing clusters of gigantic 
separatory funnels—and those titantic beakers? 

Bob Califf: Praises The Blue Infinity and 
wants less science. Proves my above point. 
What do you mean by “dissatisfied morons’? 
I have been reading science-fiction since 1929 
and the covers then were as good or better than 
they are now. You'll notice those who are dis- 
satisfied are those who have been reading the 
mags for a long time and who know what they 
were like in the past. 

Ralph Schroeder : 
astronomy. 

Randal O’Brien: Whoopie for the last para- 
graph, but boo for the one before! 

Charles Sates : You had better look un the 
Fitzgerald equation. Disregarding that, if the 
Earth did go back into the past, the same people 
would be on it that were there in the future. 
= fact it would be very difficnit to tell that the 

Earth had gone into the past at all. Anyway, 
it couldn’t go faster than light, because of mass 


increase. 
Tf the address 


A chemist who knows his 


Ramon F. Alvarez del Rey: 
wasn’t in Washington, I would think this was 
nother alter ego of John W. Campbell, Jr. But 
maybe Campbell moved and is fooling us. 

Dale Tarr: Those who think a little about 
seience knock The Blue Infinity. 

Elton Andrews: It seems that only the old 
readers appreciate Skylark. 


Let me repeat what I once wrote before ang 
let the editors please take notice. Science-fiction 


is science-fiction, and if re am Fay oclensts s 


go read something else. 

press, I would like to fill a whale’ page 

sentence, but I hope that this 

suffice. I don’t know how to make 

emphatic that science-fiction must 

about scientific fact, in the manner that ‘Suit 

and Campbell write their stories 2 
You may take it from this letter then tom 

don't like The Blue Infinity, that_I like 1 

of science in my stories, gee that I just eat } 

stories like Sk a and 7. 

—Milton A. thman, 2500 . Fifth Str 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Likes and Dislikes! 
Dear Editor: 


The contents of the November issue were, oR 
fine cover 


the whole, nearly as brilliant as the 

—one of Howard V. Brown's best com tions, 
However, I fully agree with Es 
please eliminate some of the mpeseee word- 
age on the cover. I seem to get t e impression 
that the covers are drawn to fit he redundaman 
of ating thereon. 

For some reason, I prefer a_ finely drawn 
short short story to an equally fine novelette 
Comparing Rang var Weintanm with 
Lewis may be peculiar, but Weinbaum has that 
same ability to build a character. To 

Hawk Carse stories, The 
rove an equal attraction. 
The Red 


Pert reminds me of C. L. ¢ 
Jirel of Jory. But Weinbaum must draw ei 


stories together. The action in The 

was good but it was too disconnected. 

periods of conversation led up to a brief 

of action, subsiding again to a slow tempo. 
could have told the story in two thirds 

length with better effect. 

Thus my compliments to David Beaumont’ 
When the Cycle Met. His ending is on 
with real literature. And the substance of 
story blends a tinge of courage with the 
dread—fear of the unknown. Oh, happy fu 
if mankind breeds men like Lotar Kav 


What a play I Am Not God would make! t 


is Schachner’ 8 Y pest, without reservation. I 
ally fought to breathe, stared haggardly at 
sereen with Steve Dodd. We disparage au 
whose endings in stories are commonplace 
just what we expect in everyday life. ati 
Am Not God rises above this disparagement am 
the author’s brilliance in usin e x4 yo 
which saves his work. Stephen 
weakening from his objective was the vy 
positive course necessary to empha 
ner’s interpretation of religion. 

he Lichen Eros is a new twist to a 
old, old idea. Well told, however. 

As I am a close friend to Eando Binder, 

T be forgiven the accusation of prejudice 

I say Ships That Come Back is indicative of 
constant effort he is making to better his 
Much of his previous output had been 

by a heavy style and a deadening sameness 
scientific expression. But Ships That Come 
shows us what | to expect from now on. 
on his way up! 

Now. Mr. Haggard, you just quit exp 
anecdotes into three pages of color des 
and half a page of story. Didn’t you go ff 
lot of me to stir up so much conflict bet weer 
Wycoll and Murston? Wouldn’t you have 
more fun if one of the two was color 
Think how they could have argued hue was 

I do not attempt to gritie cize a story whitt 
does not appeal to me. Ss a long jump fm 
fruit flies to human beings, but perhaps 
— is justified. Certainly, I am no one 
udge 

As usual, my apaeties for ge of pace bg 
not exist. Thus, I await the R wh 
letes Mr. Diffin’s Blue M ae ae 
ep benny instaliment.— Walter weeks 45 
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